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LONDON, Nov. 3rd, 1902. 
The announcement that Mr. Cham- 
berlain finds it necessary to spend 
three winter months in South Africa 
the occasion for much 


What 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Journey Means, 
has_ been 
comment ; but none of the 
commentators seem to have | 
grasped the real significance 
of his visit. Everyone 
approves of it, and the fact 
that public opinion should 
be so unanimous indicates 
the general consciousness 
that governing from Down- 
ing Street—or, in other 
words, the old theory of the 
British Empire—has broken 
down. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit entails, among other 
things, his absence from 
the Colonial Office for 
Nearly five months. For 
the last five years he has 
hardly been absent five weeks at a time, and during the 
brief periods when his body was not there he was never 
out of the range of red boxes and official telegrams, 
For a period of six weeks he will be on the high seasg 





Westminster Gazette.] 
Going “ Nap” on Africa. 


But he is going as the great Pacificator. 


he is going by the East Coast, and for three months. 


he will be travelling about South Africa—six thousand 
miles distant from the office from which he has 
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hitherto governed the Colonies of the Empire of Great 

3ritain. Before the war, everyone would have declared 
that such a journey would have been impossible. 
Now, everyone declares it is natural, right and 
proper. 


Mr. C . 
The 4 Cham 
& Need for being berlain S jour- 
s on ney but con- 


the Spot. 
firms the 


truth which is pressed upon 
our attention every day by 
the breakdown of the Im- 
perial Government in Ire- 
land. It is an admission 
that, notwithstanding sub- 
marine cables and wireless 
telegraphy, the problem of 
governing human _ beings 
is not one which can be 
solved at a distance. The 
Government must not be 
at Downing Street, it must 
be on the spot. As long 
as there is no need for governing—that is to say, so 
long as local populations are left free to govern them- 
selves, and there is nothing for Downing Street to do— 
Downing Street can do it very well. But when questions 
become acute and grave difficulties have to be faced and 
overcome, if Downing Street asserts a right to a supreme 
voice in the solution of this question, then the master of 
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Downing Street must quit his official sanctum and settle 
the question on the spot. It is all very well to steer the 
ship from the shore when the captain and crew are in 
close touch with the owner, the skies are blue and the 
seas smooth, but when storms arise and there is a 
mutiny on board, if you want to have any control 
over your ship you must be on deck. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is going on deck. But his departure is an 
advertisement, known and read of all men, of the 
abandonment of the old idea that a man seated in 
an office on the banks of the Thames can wisely 
administer the affairs of dim and distant populations 


at the other end of the world. 
What is to happen in the Colonial 


When ‘Office during Mr. Chamberlain's 
Mr. Chamberlain ; 
isaway? absence? He will spend, no doubt, 


a small fortune in cables, but even 
telegraphing, regardless of expense, will not enable 
Mr. Chamberlain to make South Africa the govern- 
ing centre of the Empire. Colonial questions, 
which may arise during his absence, must either 
be dealt with by the permanent staff, or hung 
up until his return. That is to say, while Mr. 
Chamberlain’s departure to South Africa brings 
the holder of supreme power nearer to the place 
where it is exercised, so far as South Africa is con- 
cerned, it removes him further away than ever from 
the other Colonies with whose affairs he has been 
accustomed to deal. If no question of importance 
arises, well and good, the system will work well 
enough when there is nothing for it to do; but if any- 
thing turns up—and anything may turn up at a moment’s 
notice—Mr. Chamberlain may yet have occasion to 
repeat the oft-quoted saying of King Harold, when the 
news reached him after his victory over Harold 
Hardrada in Yorkshire, of the landing of the Normans 
‘in Pevensey Bay: “If I had been there this had not 
happened, but it is not given to one man to be in two 
places at one time.” 

The news of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intended visit to South Africa has led 
to his being invited to Australia and 
New Zealand. ‘These, however, are 
but compliments. Australia and New Zealand govern 
themselves without any interference from Mr, Cham- 
berlain. In these Colonies and in* Canada the 
Colonial Office has achieved the ultimate end of all 
Governments with exemplary success—that is to say, 
it has dug its own grave. Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are to all intents and purposes indepen- 
dent Republics, who govern themselves in their own 
way, the absolute power being vested in the men on the 


The Rest 


° 
the Empire. 
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spot, and any attempt on the part of Downing Street 
to over-ride their decision would be a signal for instant 
revolt. If the local governing majority in South Africa 
three years ago had but been up to their work, and had 
realised that it was their duty to keep the Home 
Government in order, as do the Australians and the 
Canadians, there would have been no war, and Mr. 
Chamberlain would have had no need to make a 
pilgrimage to South Africa. Unfortunately they were 
too complaisant or too timid. ‘Their failure to “ hold 
the pass,’ wrecked everything and entailed upon us, 
among other things, the necessity of sending the 
Colonial Secretary 6,000 miles from his natural base 
of operations to see what could be done to save the 
country from the red ruin he has brought upon it. 

This indicates the true direction ot 
Imperial evolution. The Empire wil! 
perish, must of necessity perish, if it 
cannot be transformed into a very 
loose federation of independent republics. But even 
such an Empire may be too big for the intellect and 
energy of those who, at the centre of affairs, are 
entrusted with the management of matters which are 
recognised as of common concern. No matter how 
the Empire may be developed in the direction of a 


Is the Empire 
too Big ? 





Westminster Gazette.) (Oct. 15. 


How the Pallmallatherium lost its weak Spots. 


So the pardonably flabbergasted and, quite undeservingly censured Pall 
mallatherium got hold of as many horses and mules as the Army could use 
—and a great many that it couldn’t—and dealt with all imaginable sorts of 
people much more grasping than itself, and overworked itself generally, so 
that it came out in weak spots all over and contracted proboscial irritation 
from having paid so much through the nose. 

Then they said, We can’t have this maculose and fearfully conspicuous 
object wandering about out of harmony with all its surroundings ; let us 
make it into an albino. So they took the Pallmallatherium.and whitewashed 
it from end to end as well as they knew how. 

And that is how the Pallmallatherium lost its spots. 
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THE PROGRESS 
federation of republics, there must be some centre where 
there are men charged with preparation for Imperial 
defence. The War Office and the Admiralty 
will survive even if Downing Street becomes little 
more than a clearing- house for the Agents- 
General of the Colonies. But it is unfortunately at the 
War Office where the Imperial break-down has been 
the most signal. ‘The men who have been charged 
with the direction of the military affairs of the Empire 
have been proved to be inadequate to the task to 
which they were entrusted. No one can read the 
report of the Remount Commission, or attend the 
meetings of the War Commission, without having it 
forced upon him that the expansion of the Empire 
has outrun the growth of the minds of those who were 
supposed to direct its forces—in other words, the 
Empire is too big for the capacity of the men who 
direct it. 

Little Englanders may gloat over this 

discovery, but I confess I regard it 


A Simple Test. : a 
. No such politi- 


with infinite regret. 
cal organisation as the British Empire 
has ever existed which gathered together so many 
lands within one political system, and which secured 
the local populations so much liberty in managing 
their own affairs. To extend the area of absolute 
local self-government, and to protect it against 
all aggression from devoted to 
the principles of liberty, has ever been the 
cherished ideal of the Review or Reviews; but 
the conviction is daily being more and more driven 
home to us that our governing men are incapable of 
rising to the height of their position. Take one simple 
test: the Empire, whose frontiers may be attacked at 
any moment, ought certainly not to extend its frontiers 
faster than it can, to say the least, construct the maps 
which are indispensable for their defence. But our 
Empire-makers have left the map-makers far in the 
rear. Until the map-makers catch up, the makers of 
new frontiers had better take a rest. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
evidence taken before the two Com- 
missions amounts to the demonstration 
of the existence of paralysis at the 
centre of the Empire. ‘There seems to be no com- 
munication between the various lobes of the 
brain of the Empire—in other words, there is no 
governing brain, no organ which keeps all the depart- 
ments in touch and secures harmonious concerted 
action. One department will play for war, 
while the other department, which ought to prepare 
for war, refuses to contemplate the possibility of 


Powers _ less 


Paralysis 
at 
the Centre. 


. 
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such a_ contingency. There is no correlation 
between the War Office and the Admiralty and 


Foreign and Colonial Offices. The result is inevitable 
disaster. We have got a Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet which is supposed to represent an approxima- 
tion towards a guiding brain. But that Committee has 
no relation with the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office, and no control over the direction of 
Imperial policy. 
pieces, and the supreme duty of the hour, if the 
Empire is to be saved, is to create some kind of 
Government which will be the brain of the Empire. 


Everything seems to have gone to 


At present there is no such organ. 
It is this fact which gives such im- 
The ne portance to the proceedings of the 
War Commission. ©Ommission which is investigating 
behind closed doors the conduct of 
the late war. Some ill-informed criticism has been 
passed upon the decision of the Commission to exclude 
the public from its investigations. If it had decided 
otherwise its proceedings would have been abortive. 
The Commission is charged nominally with an inquiry 
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By permission of the proprie‘ors of ‘* Punch.) 


No Admittance even on Business. 


Mr. Br-pr-ck : ‘‘ Can't admit you while it’s going on. We'll tell you all 
about it afterwards.” age . 

Joun Butt: “ Look here. You've taken my money, and I mean to 
come in.” 
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into the operations of the war; really it is a coroner’s 
inquest upon, if not the corpse, at least the paralysed 
body of the Empire. Its first function is to ascertain 
how it is that the war came about without any pre- 
parations having been made for a contingency which 
was always possible, and was rendered inevitable by 
the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain. Such an inquiry 
could no more be conducted with open doors than 
reporters could be admitted to the confidential 
deliberations of the Cabinet. Secrecy was the first 
condition of success. ‘The most important witnesses 
would have been dumb if every word that they uttered 
were to appear in the papers next morning. The 
Commission must also, in pursuing its inquiries, 
glance, at least, at the many contingencies of possible 
future wars, which it would be madness to discuss 
publicly in the, hearing of the nations concerned. 
The exclusion of reporters was, therefore, of hopeful 
augury. At last we seem to have got a Commission 
courageous enough to probe the wound to the bottom. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the magnitude of 
the responsibility which lies upon Lord Elgin and his 
colleagues ; upon them more than any other body of 
men in the Empire depends the future of the great 
Imperial system which has been built up by our fore- 
fathers, but which seems to be crumbling to pieces in 
our hands, 
wKa The extent to which Government 
Foreign Office War Offices get out of touch was curiously 
with the illustrated last month when the 
Mad Mullah, : 

Foreign Office sent to the news- 
papers the report of the defeat of a British force by 
the Mad Mullah, of which several hours later the War 
Office had heard nothing. The Foreign Office, it 
seems, with the aid of the India Office, is conducting 
a punitive campaign against the Mad Mullah, so- 
called—a native chief residing within the Italian 
sphere of influence, who has a_ weakness for 
stealing camels from natives over whom we 
profess to exercise “a kind of protectorate” 
in Somaliland. Colonel Swayne, who was leading 
a column, chiefly composed of native levies, 
appears to have been ambushed by the Mad Mullah 
on October 6th at a place called Erego. Two British 


offiers were killed and fifty men, while one hundred - 


men and two officers were wounded. Colonel Swayne 
was able to effect his retreat unmolested, but the Mad 
Mullah is master of the situation. Next year a force 
of 5,000 men is to be despatched to teach him to 
behave—when, it is to be hoped, the Foreign Office 
.will condescend..to take the. War Office into its 
counsels. 
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Datly Dispatch.) (Manchester. 


The Burden of Empire. 
The Latest Little Addition to the Load. 


If the War Office cannot keep in 

Sir M. Hicks Beach’s touch with the Colonial Office and 

Indictment. the Foreign Office, it seems to be 

peculiarly accessible from other 

quarters. Sir M. Hicks Beach signalised his libera- 

tion from the trammels of office by making a speech, 

in which, after warning the public that the present 

rate of expenditure was ruinous and wasteful, he made 

the following cryptic allusion to the state of the 
Foreign Office :— 


The country wanted a drastic reform at the War Office, and 
this reform was wanted in the military rather than in the civil 
element. But they would never reform the War Office or the 
army until they made the great mass of military officers pay more 
attention to the duties of their profession, and devote their lives 
to them as did our navy officers, and until they removed all those 
outside influences which now interfered in the management of 
the army and with the selection for appointments and promotion 
—interferences which would never be tolerated in any well- 
organised department of the Civil Service. 


What are these “ outside influences” ? Black Michael, 
questioned on this point, preserves an obstinate 
silence. But it is to be assumed that the ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not make such an 
accusation without warrant. 

Lord Rosebery at last, after preach- 
ing efficiency to others, appears to 
have begun to realise the fact that it 
was time he did something to restore 
efficiency to his ewn party. He somewhat petulantly 
refused the olive branch tendered him by Mr. 
Black, M.P., at the beginning of October, but on 


Efficiency 
and 
Liberalism. 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
Seven Years of Sin. 


Sir Micwacec: I’ve been livin’ in sin for seven long years, 
And the money I’ve wasted like water ; 
But now I’m repentin’ in sackcloth and tears, 
And in future I’ll live as I oughter. 
Sir Wittram: Ah! I knew he’d repent one day ! 
{In the last seven years our expenditure had increased at the rate of no 
fess than five and a half millions a year; and we could not go on in that 
way.—Sir M. Hicks Beacu at Bristol, September 25th, .goz. | 


November rst he was in a more conciliatory mood. 
He said :— 

I welcome more especially the suggestion of the association 
that a conference should be held between the Liberal leaders to 
consider as to a common plan of campaign against the Conser- 
vative Government. I, as far as in me lies, will promote the 
success of that suggestion, and urge on my political friends who 
come under the category of Liberal leaders to join any such 
conferences or those to which they may be summoned. 

Good so far as it goes ; but how far does it go? 

The chief obstacles in the way of 
,,cO-operation between them is Lord 

Rosebery’s repudiation of the New- 

castle programme and his denunciation 
of Home Rule. At Edinburgh he thus explained 
away his demand for a clean slate. After speaking 
of the questions dealt with in the Newcastle pro- 
gramme, he said :— 


* By the ‘‘clean slate,” I do not mean to wipe out those ques- 
tions from consideration, but rather that they should be 
approached in the newest spirit with the best ights at the time 
when they required to be practically dealt with. My point is 
that for a political programme that you mean to carry into action 
you must have it short, you must have it adapted to the needs of 
the time, and, therefore, you must not proclaim it months, years, 
perhaps decades before you are actually going to apply any 
power to its solution. 


To which the answer is, that there are programmes and 
programmes—programmes for to-day, programmes for 


** The Clean Slate. 


to-morrow, and programmes for the day after. A good 
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comprehensive programme for the century is one 
thing. A programme on which to fight mext General 
Election is another. If, instead of talking about 
cleaning the slate, Lord Rosebery had only insisted 
upon dating it,° how much fuss would have been 
spared ! 
Lord Rosebery tried to get round his 
An denunciation of Home Rule by pro- 
Irish Programme. ducing an Irish programme of his 
Beyond the plea that we must 
have more time in which to observe the working of 
the Local Government Act, his proposal is limited to 
two propositions. First, give precedence to the Land 
(Juestion ; and, secondly, try and evolve a kind of 
Home Rule Ireland based on existing local 
governing bodies which would be capable of applica- 
tion to the rest of the kingdom. Subject to the usual 
conditions insisted upon by all English Home’ Rulers, 
he said :— 


own. 


in 


I am quite ready to admit that it would be well if there 
could be gradually developed from the basis of these local 
bodies in Ireland some higher local bodies, or body if you 
will, on a sche waich might be applicable to England and 
to Scotland by which Ireland, and, if you will, Scotland and 
Wales and parts of England, could relieve Parliament of the 
business of their purely domestic concerns, and at the same 
time administer those domestic concerns in consonance with the 
genius, the habits, and the traditions of the country. 

But why must nothing be done for Ireland unless 
we can make an Irish shoe that will fit an English 
foot? Ireland cries aloud for a new pair of boots. 
England is not ill-content with things as they are. 
Lord Rosebery’s scheme, however, only seems to differ 
from Mr. Gladstone’s in that his Home Rule Parlia- 
ment would be elected by the County Councils, 
whereas Mr. Gladstone would have had it elected 
directly by the people. 

The first case tried under the Hague 
Convention came to a satisfactory 
ciose last month, when the Court 
unanimously decided that the Mexi- 
can Government was in the wrong in its controversy 
with the United States as to the right of the Roman 
Catholic Church in California to one-half the Pious 
Fund which in 1869 Sir Edward Thornton decided 
was her due. The Tribunal ordered the Mexican 
Government to pay £285,000 interest accruing since 
Sir Edward Thornton’s award, and a further sum of 
£14,000 a year in perpetuity. The doctrine of ves 
judicata invoked by the United States Government 
was unanimously upheld by the five arbitrators. 
After the hearing was over the Court privately drew. 
up with equal unanimity a series of recommendations 
to the signatories of the Conventions as to slight 
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Arbitration. 
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amendments which were desirable in the procedure of 
the Court. It was suggested,. for instance, that there 
should be a preliminary agreement as to the language 
to be used in court, and also that it should not be 
obligatory for the Umpire always to preside over the 
Tribunal. It has been agreed to refer to the Hague 
Tribunal the dispute between Japan and the three 
Powers, England, France and Germany, as to the right 
of Japan to levy house tax upon buildings stand- 
ing on land ceded to the Foreign Governments in the 
treaty ports. The Japanese Ambassador at Paris, 
Count Motono, will be the Japanese arbitrator. M. 
Renault will be the representative of the three Powers. 
Germany nominated Dr. von Martitz, and England Sir 
Edward Fry. The three Powers drew lots, and France 
won the right to nominate M. Renault. The arbitra- 
tion will not come on for more than twelve months, 
owing to the time necessary for the preparation of 
the case. Last month King Oscar decided the dispute 
between Germany and the United States as to damage 
done by American troops in Samoa in favour of Ger- 
many. 





By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.”} 
A Man of His Word. 


ed 


Russian Bear (still in Manchuria): ‘‘I said I’d go, and—here I am! 
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There is fortunately no need to refer 
the dispute between France and Siam 
to the Hague Tribunal. For France 
and Siam have come to terms, and the 
dispute is at an end. Siam cedes to France 20,000 
square kilometres of territory. In return France 
promises to evacuate Chantabun and restores to Siam 
the right to occupy the twenty-five kilometre zone on 
the right bank of the Mekong. The surrendered 
territory is contained in a triangle on the right 
bank of the river Mekong, with the line from the 
mouth of the Stang Rolnos on the lake to Bassak as 
its base, and includes a slice of the province of Ankor 
and the provinces of Meluprey and Bassak. France 
also obtains a special provision, in that if Siam wishes to 
make ports, canals or railways on her portion of the 
Mekong basin she must either do it with her own 
resources or “come to an agre2ment” on the subject 
with the Government of France. The King of Luang 
Prabang continues to be vassal of both France and 
Siam. 


France and Siam. 


Mr. Morrison of the Zimes, having at 


— last been permitted to cross Man- 
n ° ° 
Manchuria. Churia, reports to his newspaper that 


Russia is strictly and literally fulfilling 
her treaty obligations in that country. As Mr. Alfred 
Stead pointed out six months ago in the TZimes, 
her evacuation of the country was a concentration on 
the railroad which left Russia as absolutely mistress of 
the situation as we are in Egypt. The only difference 
is that Russia has an undisputed treaty right to 
garrison the whole line of railway, whereas we have 
no treaty right whatever to occupy Egypt. That, how- 
ever, in no way prevented the usual outcry against 
Russian bad faith, etc., etc. There seems to 
literally no limit to Jingo stupidity. 

‘ies The position of affairs in Ireland 

Misgovernment Shows no improvement. Mr. Wynd- 

of ham seems to have lost his head. 
Ireland. : . . . 

Usually the Castle is goaded into 
repressive measures by the pressure of the land- 
lords, but in at least-one instance Mr. Wyndham’s 
action in imprisoning the local leaders of the Nation- 
alist Party was undertaken in direct opposition to the 
unanimous protests of the landlords of the district. 
What makes the matter worse was that the Chief Con- 
stable had personally promised that no arrests should 
take place if the people would behave themselves. 
They did behave themselves, but he was compelled to 
break his word. Although Mr. Wyndham admits 
that there are not fifty cases of boycotting in Ireland, 
he has proclaimed district after district, including 
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Weenly Freeman.] 
At Home and Abroad: A Contrast. 


the capital, which is practically crimeless, and is 
clapping the local Jeaders of the people into prison 


to meditate on the plank bed, and, in the intervals of 


hard lahour, on the blessings of English rule. When 
Parliament met, Mr. Balfour refused to give the Irish 
a day for the discussion of their grievances unless 
their demand was supported by the regular Oppo- 
sition. Ultimately, afte: much waste of time and 
bitter discussion, the Irish were allowed a 
night in which to arraign the Government of 
their country. After this the whole Irish Party 
shook the dust off their feet as a testimony against 
their rulers, and departed from St. Stephen’s, leaving 
the Government to carry its Education Bill as best it 
could in their absence. While these scenes were 
being witnessed at Westminster, Messrs. Redmond, 
Dillon, and Davitt were enjoying a triumphal recep- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic—another 
reminder that the United States much more than the 
United Kingdom commands the loyalty of the Irish 
race. 

While the delegates of the Irish 


The ; 4 
Boer Generals ation are appealing for assistance to 
in the American public, the delegates 
’ 5 
Berlin. > 


from that new and more distressful 
Ireland which we have created in South Africa have 
been appealing to the charity of Europe. The Generals 
met with an enthusiastic reception in Brussels, Paris 
But, as was anticipated from the first, 
Their visit to 


and Berlin. 
they got more cheers than halfpence. 
Berlin was heralded by a curious controversy as 
to whether or not they were to be received 
by the Emperor. The Kaiser, naturally enough, 
wished to seé the men _ whose heroic stand 
against the invaders of their country has de- 
monstrated, among other things, the worthless- 
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ness of the military tactics still persisted in by the 
German army. He did not wish to offend the British 
Government, and therefore caused to be conveyed by 
secret channels to the Generals his wish to see them 
if they came to Berlin, but added that they must be 
presented by the British Ambassador. To this the 
Generals replied that if they received an official 
intimation to the effect that the Kaiser wished to see 
them, and that he also wished them to be presented 
by the British Ambassador, they would at once 
endeavour to comply with his wish. This, however, 
did not suit the Kaiser; possibly he feared that the 
British Ambassador would refuse to present them. 
He refused to issue the official invitation, which alone 
would have justified the Generals in asking to be 
presented by Sir Frederick Lascelles. ‘The Boers, 
on the other hand, rightly refused to take the 
initiative in seeking an interview with the Kaiser. 
That ise. simple truth concerning the incident, which, 
as usual, has been much misrepresented by the Press. 
When the Generals went to Berlin they were received 
as we received Garibaldi in the old times when 
Englishmen still believed in Liberty and Nationality. 
Count Herbert Bismarck made himself very con- 
spicuous in welcoming them to the Reichstag. 
The three Generals then returned to 
London with the avowed purpose of 
Mr. oe - seeking an interview with Mr. Cham- 
berlain in which they could put before 
him, for the first time, their Petition of Rights under 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, has not received, and possibly will not receive, 
General de Wet is now on his way back to 


The Generals 


them. 
Africa, leaving Generals Botha and Delarey to plead 
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Their Majesties passing through the City on Oct 25. 


the Boer cause. They still persist in adopting the 
policy of speaking with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness, and are being trodden on accordingly 
by Mr. Chamberlain. At the only interview they 
had with the Colonial Secretary he told them that 
no further attempt would be made to enforce the Oath 
of Allegiance; and he assured them that as far back 
as last July Lord Milner had desisted from the sharp 
practice of which General Botha complained. But a 
letter from the prison camp in Ceylon dated last 
month brings the news that the military authorities 
had posted a notice to the effect that no burghers save 
those who would take the Oath of Allegiance would 
be allowed to return. What confidence can the Boers 
have in. the word of Mr. Chamberlain after such an 
instance as this ? 
From South Africa the news is con- 
The Outlook flicting. The one bright spot in the 
Ps Pay OM whole of the dismal landscape is 
the evidence which is accumulating 
as to the extent to which the war has fulfilled Olive 
Schreiner’s prophecy of converting the Dutch of 
South Africa into a nation—a nation, moreover, which 
has control of the government of Cape Colony, and 








without whose assent and co-opetation neither peace 
nor prosperity will be possible in South Africa. There 
is reason to fear that the practice of nobbling the 
Press, especially the telegrams from South Africa, 
which was pursued with such success before the war, 
is again being resorted to in the same interest. 
Everyone is wondering how «Mr. Chamberlai: 
and Lord Milner will hit it off when the 
Colonial Secretary finds himself; face: to face with 
his prancing pro-consul. Lord Milner dragged Mr. 
Chamberlain -into the war, but Mr.. Chamberlain 
overruled Lord Milner about the concentration camps, 
and rejected his demand for the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution. The question as to which is master 
and which is man is, therefore, in some doubt ; but it 
is to be hoped that when Mr. Chamberlain sees the 
desolation that Lord Milner’s policy has brought upon 
the country he will realise that .for the policy of 
reconciliation he will have to find a more conciliatory 
instrument than his present High Commissioner. 
The It is a welcome relief to turn from 
King’s Progress these scenes of desolation to the 
bse the spectacle which was afforded the 
people of London on Saturday and 
Sunday, the 25th and 26th October, when the King 
and Queen made their long delayed progress through 
the City and South London. The procession, like the 
Coronation, was accompanied by none of the riotous 
scenes of popular intoxication which would certainly 
have been witnessed in June if the original programme 
had been carried out. The illness of the King 
toned down the exuberance of popular excite- 
ment, and the procession passed off without any 
incident of illomen or outbreak of drunken 
delirium. The King, who appeared to be in the 
best of health, accompanied by the Queen, drove 
in an open carriage in the midst of an imposing 
military cavalcade, and were received everywhere with 
great enthusiasm. Addresses were presented to the 
King by the London Council and the City of 
London and the boroughs which were created in the 
last years of his predecessor’s reign. On Sunday he 
attended a thanksgiving service for his recovery in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. On Monday he reviewed the 
Guards and addressed them in a characteristic speech 
—brief, hearty, and full of tact. 
In Parliament hardly anything has 
The been discussed save the Education 
Education Bill. Bill; the eighth clause has been con- 
sidered, amended, and stands as part 
of the Bill. It is not necessary here to follow in 
detail the course of the discussion ; suffice it to say 
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Presentation of an Address to their Majesties by the Northern Boroughs, Oct. 25th. 


that the Government absolutely refused to make 
any concession whatever as to what Mr. Balfour 
rightly described as the root of the whole Bill— 
namely, the determination to give to the non- 
elected majority of the managers of the denomi- 
national schools the right of appointing the teachers. 
All the proposals of the Opposition, to make the 
representatives of the elected authority a majority 
of the managers, were defeated. .The effect 
of this is to re-establish religious tests for a 
great body of civil servants, the whole of whose 
salaries are paid by the State. In the majority of 
the public elementary schools of this country no one 
but a member of the Church of England can hope for 
employment. Some trivial concessions were made, 
giving the local authorities right to interfere in 
the case of the dismissal of teachers, or in 
the case where sectarian interests led the managers 
‘%o appoint the worse of two applicants, from the 
educational point of view. There was also another 
concession as to the appointment of pupil teachers. 
But these concessions in no way affect the root of the 
Bill. Other concessions were made, and as a set-off on 
the other side must be counted the permission given to 
denominational managers to exact rent for the use of 
the teacher’s house, which has heretofore been con- 
sidered as part of the school buildings. By this 


the denominationalists will be able to charge 
the local authority sufficient rent to defray the 
cost of repairing the school buildings, an obligation 
imposed upon them by the Bill. Despite threats 
of drastic use of the closure, it is probable 
that the discussion will continue till December; 
the Bill will then go to the House of Lords, where it 
will probably be altered still more in the interests of 
the denominationalists, and will finally become law in 
such a shape as to light up the flames of sectarian war 
in every county. 
The discontent of the Nonconformist 
Satentee Liberal Unionists at Birmingham led 
Malcontents. Mr. Chamberlain to swoop down 
upon the malcontents, and in a 
speech of characteristic plausibility leading up to a 
series of leading questions, carefully framed so as to 
conceal the real animus of the Bill, he succeeded in 
scoring an apparent victory. It was, however, some- 
what marred by the action of Mr.. Titterton, who 
persisted in asking the Conference, “Are you in 
favour of the proposal that the majority of the 
Management Committee of each of the voluntary 
schools should be popularly elected?” The 
Conference answered “Yes” by a 
sweeping majority, and thereby condemned the 
very root of the Government Bill. 


promptly 


Nonconformists, 
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however, who are so false to their traditions as to 
become Liberal Unionists and to support the war in 
South Africa, will command little sympathy when they 
are maltreated by their political allies. In the battle 
against the Bill Mr. Bryce has won golden opinions 
by his pertinacity, his lucidity and his resolution. On 
this subject Lord Rosebery—who declares in favour of 
resistance to the death—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Asquith are all of one mind. 

The determination of Ministers to 
drive the Bill through was stiffened 
by the result of the Devonport -elec- 
tion, where the Unionist candidate, 
who made lavish promises to the dockyard men, suc- 
ceeded in winning a seat previously held by a Liberal. 
This change was effected by a transfer of 54 
votes, a Liberal majority of 80 being converted into 
a Unionist majority of 28. Devonport election came 
as a somewhat cruel set-back to the expectations 
of the Liberals. The turn-over of votes was trivial 
in itself, but the fact that there was a turn-over, 
however slight, in favour of the Government, was 
proof positive that in Devonport the Education 
Bill did not provoke the same popular hostility 
which made itself felt in Leeds and Sevenoaks. At 
the Municipal elections in November an attempt was 
made to force the fighting upon an educational issue, 
put it was not very successful. The Liberals, the 
Socialists, and the Labour Party won in the whole 
country about one hundred seats and lost about half 
that number. 


The Election 


a 
Devonport. 


The first man to conduct a propa- 
ganda in the in favour of 
“Municipal Socialism” was Alfred 
Milner, now Lord Milner, High 
Commissioner in South Africa, but then my assistant 
editor on the Pall Mall Gaztte. “Socialism of the 
Chair” he used to call it in those days. Dr. Alfred 
Shaw, now editor of the American Review of Reviews, 


** Municipal press 
Socialism.” 
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took up the subject in the later eighties, and popu- 
larised the idea throughout the United States. There 
are, therefore, few persons more interested than I in 
the success of the Municipal Socialism which has now 
experienced its first serious baptism of fire in the shape 
of a broadside of a score of articles published by 
the Zimes “from a correspondent.” We always 
have more cause to be grateful to our enemies than to 
our friends, and we owe the Zimes a debt of gratitude, 
if only because its articles have provoked the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow to state the facts about munici- 
palisation in Glasgow for the information of every- 
body. Municipal Socialism, which gives the citizen 
gas at 2s. 3d. per 1,000 feet instead of 5s. 5d., water 
at a 5d. rate instead of 1s. 4d., and tram-rides at 1d. 
instead of 3d., only needs to be well advertised to 
become universally in demand. And the “ Municipal 
Socialism” articles in the Zimes are a first-class 
advertisement. 

It is in vain the Canute of Printing 
London : Its Tubes House Square attempts to stem the 
rising tide of Municipal Socialism. 
The breakdown of the rival pro- 
moters who were contending for the privilege of con- 
structing the tube system of London has opened the 
door for the entrance of the London County Council 


an 
Its Port. 


upon the scene. It is none too soon. The Com- 
mittee to which the whole subject has been 
referred will, it is to be hoped, draw up a 


comprehensive scheme, framed in the interest of 
the public and not of the speculator, by which 
the control of underground London may be secured 
to the Council. Next year we ought to have our 
municipal steamers. The question of the control 
of the Thames, which stands in imminent danger of 
losing its trade to Southampton and Liverpool, will also 
come up next session, and it is more likely than not 
that the municipal Socialists may have to intervene to 
save the Port of London from perishing. 








MOWBRAY HOUSE 


“AT HOMES.” 


——— 


Mr. and Mrs. Stead will be ‘(At Home” for all the friends, subscribers, ‘‘ helpers,” and correspon- 
dents of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’’ who may find it convenient to call at the office, Mowbray 


House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C., every Friday afternoon from four to six. 


All friends 


from the provinces, colonies, or countries beyond the sea will be specially welcome. 


The first of these ‘““ At Homes” was held on Friday, October 17th. 


Among those present were visitors from 


Russia, France, the United States, Australia, and South Africa. These gatherings have so far been very 


pleasant, informal, sociable, and cosmopolitan. 


Besides the readers of the REVIEW we shall be glad to 


welcome any strangers in London who are interested either in Learning Languages by Correspondence, in 
the Study of Esperanto, or in the International Union. 
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DIARY FOR OCTOBER. 


ee 


CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Oct. 1.—President Roosevelt desiring to bring about an 
agreement between the operators and the miners to end the coal 
strike in America invites the operators and Mr. Mitchell, l’re- 
sident of the United Mineworkers Union, to meet him at Washinz- 
ton for a conference Dr. Smartt’s Sedition and Boycotting 
Motion is negatived in the Cape Parliament by 34 to 13 
The German Emperor, through the Embassy at Washington, 
negotiates for Southern negroes to go to German East Africa to 
teach the settlers there the art of cotton cultivation ... The 
Victorian elections conclude ; they give the Ministers a majority 
of 36 members ... The King of Sweden and Norway confers on 
Captain Sverdrup the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Olaf. 

Oct. 2.—Marylebone Borough Council by 30 votes to 21 
decide not to accept Mr. Carnegie’s offzr of £30,000 for publi 
libraries ... The great shipping combination is registered in 
New Jersey, U.S.A., under the name of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, with a capital of thirty-nine millions 

Madame Zola returns to her home in the Rue de Bruxelles 
.. The Grand Duke Nicholas receives a great ovation on his 
way from Bulgaria to Constantinople. 

Oct. 3.—M. Combes in reply to the Committee of French 
miners promises to expedite the bills dealing with hours o! 
labour ... The Greek Chamber is dissolved ; the elections tak- 
place on November 30'h A manifesto, signed by the secre 
taries of the Free Church Council, the Trade Union Congress, 
and the National Education Association, is issued to the munici- 
pal electors. 

Oct, 4.—The Crown Prince of Greece meets with a severe 
automobile accident near Tator ... The New Zealand Parlia- 
ment expires ; the elections take place in the middle of Novem- 
ber Lord Kitchener visits Chatham and is presented with 
the freedom of the borough President Roosevelt has a con- 
ference with his ministers relating to the great coal strike 
Martial law is repealed in Natal. 

Oct. 5.—The public funeral of M. Zola takes place in Paris ; 
great crowds line the whole route. 

Oct. 6.—A manifesto protesting against the Education Bill is 
issued by the Council of the Free Churches ... The Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants opens its annual meeting at 


Swansea ... The Boer Generals receive a warm welcome to 
Brussels ... The cholera epidemic abates in Egypt A large 


pudlic meeting is held at Johannesburg for the purpose of 


forming a political association. 

Oct. 7.—A Convention is signed in Paris by M. Delcassé and 
the Siamese representatives for the adjustment of all questions 
between the two countries ... The Church Congress begins its 
meetings at Northampton The Royal Commission with 


respect to the war in South Africa begins its sittings ... The 
London County Council reassembles Mr. Michael Davitt 


addresses an earnest letter to Mr. John Redmond on the Govern- 
ment’s Education Bill ... The Miners’ Federation begins its 
Congress at Southport An International Congress on the 
** white slave” trade opens at Frankfurt-on-Main. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Mitchell sends a reply, on behalf of the 
sAmerican miners, to President Roosevelt The Buptist 
Union, at Birmingham, pass a resolution condemning the 
Education Bill ... Mr. Balfour sends a letter to his supporters 
in the House of Commons ... The 300th anniversary of the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, is attended by many distinguished 
men ... The portion of Manchuria south of the Lian river is 
restored by Russia to China ... The French Miners’ National 
Committee, in Paris, declare a general strike ... A conference 
of representatives of European railways meets at Paris to con- 
sider the overland route to China ... Death of John Kensit. 

Oct. 9.—A conference of Liberal Unionists to consider the 
Education Bill takes place at Birmingham Mr.. Mitchell, 
President of the Miners’ Union, addresses a letter to President 





Roosevelt, in which he says that the responsibility of the con- 
tinuance of the strike rests on the operators, who refuse arbitra- 
tion Mr. Kensit’s son is released from prison ... The Report 
on the Army Remount enquiry is issued. 

Oct. 10.—The War Losses Additional Compensation Loan Bill 
passes through Committee in the Cape Parliament Ex-Pre- 
sident Kruger’s birthday is celebrated at Utrecht with much 


enthusiasm Senator Forget gives £29,000 to provide fu-l for 
the poor in Canada while suffering from the coal famine ... The 
Church Congress concludes its sittings at Nottingham ... The 


Irish Landowners’ Convention meets in Dublin. 

Oct. 11.—A Cabinet Council is held at the Foreign Offi :e 
A correspondence is published between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Alex. W. Black, M.P., on Lord Rosebery’s political position 
... Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener are entertained at luncheon 
in the Town Hall, Liverpool The Irish Landlords Conven- 
tion issues a statement ... The Rev. Canon J. A. Robinson, D.D., 
is appointed to the Deanery of Wcstmins.er ... The funeral of 
the late Mr. Kensit takes place at Hampstead Cemetery ... The 
Miners’ Committee of the four B-lgian Coalfields demand an 
increase of I5 per cent. in their wages Lord Rosebery 
unveils a statue of Mr. Gladstone at Glasgow. 

Oct. 13.—The King takes leave of Lord Kitchener on his 
departure to India as Commander-in-Chief The Boer 
Generals arrive in Paris, and meet with an enthusiastic reception 

A fatal balloon accident takes place in Paris ; M. de Bradsky 
and his assistant are both killed ... Chang Chih-tung is appointed 
Viceroy of Nankin, China Mr. E. A. Cornwall gives a 
lecture at Clifford’s Inn Hall on the River, the Docks, and the 
Port of London, 

Oct. 14.—The Frenck Chamber re-assembles ; a debate on 
the closing of the conventual schools M. Rouvier 
lays his Budget before the Chamber ... The Reichstag resumes 
its sittings in Berlin ... There is a Conference at Washington 
between President Roosevelt and Mr. Pierpont Morgan regard- 
ing the Coal Miners’ Strike. The operators agree to the 
appointment of a Commission ; Mr. Mitchell, the miners’ leader, 
cannot accept it till it is agreed to at a Convention of the 
miners Lord Kitchener is examined before the War Com- 
mission The Gladstone Memorial Library is opened at 
Hawarden A great non-party meeting of women is held at 
St. James’s Hall to protest against the exclusion of women from 
a share in the work of the proposed education authorities. 

Oct. 15.—The Prime Minister is entertained by the Lord 
Mayor at a banquet at the Mansion House ... Mr. Balfour opens 
the New School of Technology at Manchester Mr. Mitchell, 
the miners’ leader, has two interviews with President Roosevelt, 
after which Mr. Mitchell returns to Wilkesbarre, and calls 
a convention of the miners ... The Boer Generals leave Paris ... 
The Woman’s Liberal Federation hold an enthusiastic meeting 
in London to condemn the Education Bill. 

Oct. 16.—Parliament re-assembles for the Autumn Session 
Mr. P. A. McHugh, M.P., is sentenced, at Sligo, to twe 
months’ hard labour In the Reichstag, a debate on the second 
reading of the Tariff Bill is opened ... In the French Chamber the 
deputies debate on the closing of the conventual schools ... The 
Austrian Reichsrath re-assembles ... It is officially announced at 
Washington that the miners and operators have agreed to the 
Commission to be named by President Roosevelt to adjust the 
questions at issue between them ... The crop of rice in Southera 
China is a failure, and famine is imminent The Budget for 
Western Australia is presented to the Legislative Assembly at 
Perth. 

Oct. 17.—Lord Londonderry has a conference of chief inspec- 
tors of elementary schools at the Board of Education Lord 
Kitchener leaves London ex rouée for Egypt ... The debate in 
the French Chamber on the closing of the conventual schools 
ends in a vote of confidence being passed on the policy of the 
Government .. The Boer Generals visit the Reichstag at Berlin 
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... Lord Curzon gives a farewell dinner to Sir A. Power Palmer, 
the retiring Commander-in-Chief for India. 

Oct. 18.—News reaches London of severe fighting in Somali- 
land, when two British officers and fifty men are killed and 
about 100 wounded ... Lord Cromer reports cholera to be 
decreasing in Egypt ... Sir W. Laurier arrives in Canada from 
England ... Meetings and conferences adverse to the Education 
Bill are held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Rochdale, and Radstock, 
near Bristol ... Commandants Kritzinger, Fouché, and Joubert 
arrive at Southampton from South Africa. 

Oct. 20.—A detachment of 460 of the Bombay Grenadiers 
are to leave Aden at once for Somaliland ... The Cape Parlia- 
ment passes the bill which increases the contribution to the Navy 
from £30,000 to £50,000 per annum ... In the French Chamber 
a motion for the separation of Church and State is brought 
fo:ward by M. Ernest Roche ... The Dunkirk and Marseilles 
Dock labourers decide not to unload any coal till satisfaction is 
given to the demands of the French miners ... The United 
Miners’ Convention opens at Wilkesbarre, U.S.A. 

Oct. 21.—The Miners’ Convention at Wilkesbarre, U.S.A., 
unanimously accept President Roosevelt’s arbitration proposal. 
The strike is thus ended ... The Arbitration Commission is 
summoned to meet at Washington on the 24th ... In the Reichs- 
tag the amendments cf the Tariff Bill Committee are carried 
against the Government’s proposals ... In the French Chamber 
the discussion is on the miners’ strike ... The text of the Anglo- 
Chinese Treaty is published ... Mr. Morley offers the Acton 
Library to the University of Cambridge ... A large meeting of 
members of municipal bodies from all parts of the kingdom 
meet in London ; after discussion they appoint a committee to 
prepare a bill on the taxation of land values ... A conference of 
Friends of India meets in London, 

Oct. 22.—King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, the arbitrator 
in the Samoan controversy, decides in favour of Germany ... 
The Landsthing in Copenhagen rejects the treaty for the sale of 
the Danish West Indies to the United States ... The rejection 
by the Reichstag of some of the more important of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals on the second reading of the Tariff Bill absorbs 
public attention in Germany ... Mr. Andrew Carnegie is 
installed as Lord Rector of*St. Andrew’s University. 

Oct. 23.—Mr. Hanbury, at the Board of Agriculture, receives 
a deputation of associations interested in the meat supply ... A 
telegram is received at the Foreign Office which reports that 
Colonel Swayne reaches Bohotle in safety ... In the Reichstag 
further proposals of the Tariff Bill Committee are carried against 
the Government ... In the French Chamber M. Jaurés delivers 
a long speech on the problem of the strike and miners’ legislation ; 
the Premier, M. Combes, announces that the Government will 
intervene with a proposal for arbitration. 

Oct. 24.—The appeal of Mr. J. P. Farrell, M.P., against his 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment is refused ... At Cape 
Colony’ the Government order the disbandment of the Town 
Guards ... A deputation from the National Committee of Miners 
of France wait on the Premier, and agree to the arbitration of 
their differences with their employers ... The Coal Strike Com- 
mittee appointed by President Roosevelt meet at Washington ... 
Martin and Thomas Joyce are set free from Maryborough Gaol, 
after twenty years of penal servitude. 

Oct. 25.—The King and Queen, with several of the Royal 
family, make a Royal Progress from Buckingham Palace to the 
City : they are received by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall 
and have luncheon, at which six hundred guests sit down ... It 
is announced that Mr. Chamberlain will in the end of Novem- 
ber proceed to South Africa ... A monument to the memory of 
Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil is unveiled at Nantes. 

Oct. 26.—A Thanksgiving Service for the King’s recovery 
from his illness takes place at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Oct. 27.—The French Premier confers daily with the Miners’ 
representative ... The general election to the National Council 
of Switzerland takes place ... Mr. Seddon arrives at Auckland, 
New Zealand ... The late Lord Cheylesmore bequeaths five 
pictures to the National Gallery and his collection of prints to 
the British Museum. 

Oct. '28.—M.' Delcassé announces in the French Cabinet that 
Great Britain, Germany, France and Japan have agreed to refer 
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the Clauses relative to perpetual leases under which foreigners 
possess property in Japan to the members of The Hague Tri- 
bunal ... Yaun Shih-Rai, Viceroy of Chi-li, is appointed Minister 
of Commerce to the Chinese Empire ... The debate on the 
duties on imported meat and cattle is continued in the German 
Parliament ... Canon Armitage Robinson is installed as Dean 
of Westminster. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. E. Barnes, Mayor of St. Pancras, lays the 
foundation-stone of a block of working-class dwellings about 
to be erected by the Municipality at a cost of £24,234 ... The 
German Government is again defeated in the Reichstag on the 
Tariff@Bill ... The Turkish Government objects to withdraw any 
troops near Aden until the frontier question is settled by Great 
Britain, 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Ritchie is elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
University ... The Acton Library is accepted by Cambridg: 
University .... M. Clémenceau endorses the action of the Frenc! 
Ministry in closing the conventual schools ... The Americar 
Coal Strike Commission inspects the working of the mines, both 
above and underground The Sultan presents Professox 
Hilprecht, U.S.A., with the largest collection of Babylonian 
antiquities in the world. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 
O.t.16.—This House reassembles, but adjou ns for a fortnight, 
there being no business before the House. . 


House of Commons. 

Oct. 16.—The House of Commons reassembles for the autumn 
Session ... Mr. Balfour moves a resolution giving Government 
business precedence for the remainder of the Session ; speeches 
by Mr. Bryce Sir C, Dilke, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. Lloyd- 
George ... Mr. Flynn moves an amendment to except from the 
Ministerial resolution all motions relating to proceedings under 
the Crimes Act in Ireland ; this issupported by Sir W. Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley. Mr. J. O'Donnell rose to speak, but Mr. Balfour 
intervening moved the closure. This led toa wild scene. The 
closure is carried by 263 votes against 148. The House then 
went into Committee on the Education Bill, on Clause 8. 

Oct. 17.—Education Bill in Committee is resumed on Clause 
8. Mr. Hutton moves an amendment, which is negatived by 
196 votes against 86. Mr. J. F. Hope moves an amendment, 
which is withdrawn. Mr. McKenna moves an amendment, 
which is withdrawn. Mr. Corrie Grant moves an amendment, 
which is rejected by 212 votes against 87. Mr. Lough moves 
an amendment, which is rejected by 199 votes against 82. 

Oct. 20.—The consideration of the Education Bill is resumed 
at the 8th Clause ; speeches by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bryce, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Hutton, and others ... Second reading of Expir- 
ing Laws Continuance Bill is passed. 

Oct. 21.—Grave state of affairs in Ireland ; speeches by Mr. 
P. O’Brien, Mr. Balfour, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ... 
The House goes into Committee on the Education Bill .... The 
order for the second reading of the Irish Land Purchase Bill is 
read and discharged, after Mr. Wyndham announces that it will 
be the principal Government measure next Session, 

Oct. 22.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman supports Mr. P. 
O’Brien’s demand for time to be given for a discussion on the 


grave state of Ireland ... The consideration of the 8th Clause of 
the Education Bill is resumed ... The greater part of the even- 


ing sitting is devoted to the consideration of the Expi.ing Laws 
Continuance Bill in Committee. 

Oct. 23.—Mr. W. O’Brien asks for a day in which to discuss 
Irish affairs. Mr. MacNeill and Mr. Devlin both move the 
adjournment of the House on Irish affairs, without result ... 
The discussion on the Education Bill is continued ... Progress 
is reported. 

Oct. 24.—The consideration of the Education Bill is resumed at 
the 8th Clause. Mr. Bryce moves an amendment which is 
rejected by 171 votes against 80. Mr. T. H. Robertson moves 
an amendment which is accepted. Mr. Balfour, amidst the 
protests of the Opposition, moves the closure on the sub-section, 
which is carried by 200 against 81. Mr. Balfour complains of 
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the slow progress of the Bill; Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. 
Lloyd-George protest he has no grounds for his complaint. 

Oct. 27.—The consideration of the Education Bill at 8th Clause 
is resumed ... Mr. W. O’Brien moves the adjournment of the 
House to call attention to the Government’s coercive methods in 
Ireland, seconded by Mr. Donelan, supported by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Speech by Mr. 
Wyndham. The motion is rejected by 215 votes against 121. 

Oct. 28.—The consideration of the 8th Clause of the Edu- 
cation Bill is resumed in Committee, on the appointment of 
teachers. 

Oct. 29.—The discussion of Sub-section D of the 8th Clause 
of the Education Bill is continued ; the question of buildings 
and repairs is discussed ; there are several amendments, which 
are rejected on division ; speeches by Mr. Balfour and others 

. London Tube Railways are discussed, and the settlement 
deferred to next Session. 

Oct. 30.—Education Bill discussion continued ; Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s amendment considered ; the discussion is closured ; 
Mr. Bryce moves an amendment, which is also closured ; Sir E. 
Grey moves an amendment, which is supported by Mr. Lawson 
Walton, Mr. E. Robertson, and Mr, Lloyd-George; it is 
rejected, on a division, by a majority of 91; Mr. Whitley’s 
amendment is also rejected; Sir W. Anson’s amendment is 
agreed to. 

Oct. 31.—The Education Bill; Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
moves a new sub-section, which is adopted by Mr.. Balfour, and 
carried by 211 votes to 4I. 


By-Election. 


Oct. 22.—The polling at Devonport for a member of Parlia- 
ment in room of the late Mr. Morton results as follows :— 


BURY, Vo RIOCRIO (Ci ss. ocnietedccccacccesuecadsneswece 35785 
RR Le Pe NARROW CEL) i. cases in conccrtevenssencapeee 3,757 
Conservative majority 28 


A Conservative gain. 
SPEECHES. 


Oct. 1.—Sir Arthur Rucker, in London, on London Univer- 
sity. 

Oct. 2.—Lord Reay, in London, on the work of the School 
Board ... Professor John Perry, in London, on scientific train- 
ing in education. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. Asquith, at Tayport, on South Africa, the 
Liberal Party and its policy towards the Education Bill ... Mr. 
Brodrick, at Farnham, denies Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s assertion that 
the War Office is subject to outside influences in respect to 
appointments and promotions ... Mr. Haldane, at Glasgow, 
justifies the formation of the Liberal League. 

Oct. 4.—Sir H. Fowler, at Wolverhampton, on the Educa- 
tion Bill ... Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, on the incapability of 
the present Government. 

Oct. 6.—Sir R. Reid, at Glasgow, on the inefficiency of the 
House of Commons, which is completely overloaded with work 
... Mr. W. C. West, at Hartlepool, on the Taff Vale Judgment 
of the House of Lords. 

Oct. 7.—Lord Hugh Cecil, at Edinburgh, on the Education 
Bill; he criticises the Free Church Council ... Mr.- Asquith, 
at Leven, declares the Education Bill to be a reactionary 
measure ... The Bishop of Chester, at Chester, supports the 
E@ucation Bill ... Mr. Pickard, at Southport, expresses strong 
sympathy with the miners on strike in America .. Dr. 
Macnamara, at Camberwell, on London’s educational 
requirements, 

Oct. 8.—Sir W. Harcourt, at Ebbw Vale, on the Education 
Bill and the Liberal Party ... The Duke of Devonshire, at 
Derby, in praise of the Government. 

Oct. 9.—Mr. Asquith, at Coatbridge, on the Liberal League 
and the Liberal position ... Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, 
says that the Government will stand or fall by the Education 
Bill ... Sir W. Harcourt, at Abertillery, on the finance of this 
country and also of South Africa. 
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Oct. 1o.—Mr. Brodrick, at Whitehaven, on the War Office 
and the Education Bill ... Mr. ‘IT. W. Russell, at Saintfield, 
Ireland, on his scheme for the settlement of the Irish Land 
Question ... Mr. Hanbury, in London, on the superiority of 
Austrian dairy-work over that of England. 

Oct. 11.—Lord Rosebery, at Glasgow, on Mr. Gladstone’s 
great character. 

Oct. 13.—Mr. Bryce, at Llandudno, expresses himself against 
all compromise on the Education Bill ... The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Canterbury, praises the principal proposals of the 
Education Bill. 

Oct. 14.--Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Education 


Bill ... Mr. A. Chamberlain, at Galashiels, on Imperial prin- 
ciples. 

Oct. 15.—Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on technical education, 
science, and industry ... Mr. Balfour, in London, on the poli- 


tical situation and the Education Bill ... Mr. Chamberlain, in 
London, on the House of Commons ... Mr. Wyndham, at 
Solton, on the education crisis and the Irish problem ... The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Ashford, on the Education Bill 
. Mr. Bryce, in London, on the injustice of the Education Bill 
Dr. Clifford, in London, points out the evil consequences of 
the Education Bill ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Leeds, on the 
faults of the Education Bill. 

Oct. 16.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on the defects of the 
Education Bill. 

Oct. 18.—Sir John Gorst, at Cambridge, on the advantages of 
the Education Bill. 

Oct. 28.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Ayr, on the termi- 
nation of the war in South Africa, and the need of a strong 
Liberal Party. 

Oct. 30.—M. Clemenceau, in the French Senate, on religious 
and social liberty Mr. Asquith, at Pontypool, | protests 
against the Education Bill. 


OBITUARY. 

Oct. 2.—Herr Gustav Kauffmann (twice elected second Bur- 
gomaster of Berlin), 48 .. Rev. Prebendary J. R. Vernon, 68 

. M. Alfred Darimon (Paris), 83. 

Oct. 3.—Herr Walbrodt (Berlin) ... Mr. E. J. Morton, 
M.P. for Devonport, 46 ... Mr. Lionel Johnson, 35 ... M. 
Gustave Desjardins. 

Oct. 5.—Madame Blondel, 88. 

Oct. 6.—Prebendary H. Hutchinson ... Canon Rawlinson, 
88 ... Lin Kun-yi, Viceroy of Nanking, China. 

Oct. 7.—Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., 75. ... Mr. H. 
Sayer Cuming (archzeologist), 85. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. John Kensit, 50 ... 
(Western Australia). 

Oct. 9.—M. A. Bucheron (of the Figaro, Paris), 67 ... Canon 
W. R. Collett. 

Oct. 10.—Tao-Mu, Viceroy of the Kwang Province, China 

. Count Francesetti, Italian representative in Korea. 

Oct. 11.—Canon F. H. Murray, 82. 

Oct. 13.—Lord Cranworth, 73 ... Sir John G. Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G, (Canada), 65. 

Oct. 14.—Mr. Daniel J. Wilson (Dublin), 41. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Peter Brotherhood (eminent engineer and inven- 
tor), 64 ... Mr. Frank Jones (New Hampshire, U.S.A.), 70 
Mr. D. J. Van Wyk, Cape Town, 65. 

Oct. 17.—Mr. H. A. Butler-Munro-Johnstone ... 

Oct. 18.—Sir Julian Danvers, K.C.S.I., 76. 

Oct. 19.—Rev. Canon Maclear, 68. 

Oct. 20.—M. Emile Demagny (French Conseil d’Etat.) 

Oct. 22.—John Faed, R.S.A., 83 ... Sir W. David King ..- 
M. Hauser, Head of Swiss Finance Department. 

Oct. 25.—Mr. Frank Norris, American author, 32 ... Mr. 
Henry Casson, Conveyancing Clerk to the London C.C., 72 

. Dr. W. Vaughan, R.C. Bishop of Plymouth, $8. 

Oct. 26.—Mrs. Elizabeth Candy Stanton, 86. 

” Oct. 27.—Rev. Dr. Wiltshire, geologist ... Surgeon-Genera] 
Hamilton, A.B., M.D. 

Oct. 28.—General Christian Botha (at Kokstad, S.A.). 

Oct. 30.—Admiral Sir E. Bridges Rue, 83 ... M. Eugene 
Muntz (Paris), 57. 


Mr. Justice Hensman 


Dr. Rasch 
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Current History 1N CARICATURE. 


** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” — BURNS. 





spired Mr. Gould last 
month with some of his 
most felicitous cartoons, half-a- 
dozen of which I reproduce on the 
opposite page. The coal strike in 


4 ge Education Bill has in- 


Pennsylvania has almost monopo- 


people the lised the pencils of the American 
ey do not K : . 7 : * 

caricaturists. Some specimens of 
Se please their cartoons will be found else- 


s about me, pais P . 
where. The coal strike in France, 


which has happily ended—after a 
savage outbreak of violence at 
Dunkirk—by an agreement be- 
tween masters and men, suggested 
to a French satirist the extra- E <P eet 
ordinary notion of representing 
the strike as an expedient of M. pe: { 
Rouvier’s, who got up the strike Lourage , { 
in order to fill the Treasury by Couradse | i 
the increased yield of the tax oO } 
upon imported coal. 

The practice of illustrating the 





daily newspapers by political and 
social cartoons is growing. It is 
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» Grelot.| {Oct. 19. 


M. Rouvier and the Coal Strike in France. 





only limited by the lack of capable cartoonists. Our young and enterprising 
Manchester e¢ontemporary the Daily Dispatch, which promises to achieve as 
great a success in influence as it has already attained in circulation, seldom 
Mek appears without a cartoon. Mr. Gould’s cartoons have long been one of the 
ULI Ag , chief attractions of the Westminster. The P.4/.G. occasionally ventures into 
ne the same field. In the United States the cartoon is becoming as universal as 
the leading article. The Dadly Mail and Daily Express have seldom ventured 
into the field of producing cartoons of their own, but they reproduce them with 
great success. 

The task of selecting cartoons for reproduction grows more difficult every 
year from the embarrassment of riches. Mr. Puch is no longer obdurate, but 
permits one or two reproductions a month, and the difficulty of reproducing the 
Hearst cartoons has been overcome by the permission given by Messrs. 
Pearson to the appearance in the REVIEW of the drawings which they have 
copyrighted in the United Kingdom. 

This month, in addition to the Caricatures collected here, others will be found 
in our advertising pages, in the Progress of the World, in the Topic of the 
Month and among the Leading Articles. I am ylad to knowthat the REVIEW, 
Hindi Punch. [Sept. 28, Which first called attention to this unworked mine of amusement and instruc- 

tion, still leads. In no other publication in the world will be found the 
An Indian Portrait of Kit:hener. ~ reproduction of so many cartoons gathered from so many fields. 
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Le Rive.) 


Combes scals down the volcanoes, and Nature is reduced to order, 


[Oct. 18. 

















Fournal Amusant.| 


{Oct. 18. 


OF REVIEWS. 


M. Rouvier is a favourite subject with the Parisian 
caricaturists. They are, however, beginning to make 
M. Combes’ face familiar, and M. Jaurés’, Here is the 
portrait of the French Premier from Ze Rive, and that 
of the Socialist leader from the Fournal Amusant. 

Mr. Opper has begun in the New York Journal a 
series of cartoons entitled “ Nursery Rhymes for Infant 
Industries : an Alphabet of Joyous Trusts.” By per- 
mission of Messrs. C. A. Pearson, Limited, who have the 
British rights, I reproduce half a dozen of them. 
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C Is the Coal Trust, a greedy old bandit, _ 
Who squeezes the people. How long will they stand it? 
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L Is the Lumbet Trust. Take a straight tip >— 
He’ll grab your last cent if you get in his grip. 
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is the Oil Trust, a modern Bill Sykes ; Q ’s the Quinine Trust ; in all drugs he deals, 
He defies the Police, and does just as he likes. And doses the People despite their appeals 
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P ’s the Piano Trust ; when he “ appears ” R is the Railroad Trust, always on time : 
And plays to the People, he moves them to tears. To run over the People, and get their last dime. 
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~ Uk.) [Sept. 26. Ulk.) 


Genparme: “ Halt! Where are you going?” Evacuating Manchuria—of the Chinese. 
Tue GERMAN BurGuer: ‘‘ To Haiti, in order to be nearer the protection of German Power.” th) 
Uk, 


There were some very clever cartoons in the German Official 
and Dutch papers last month. What could be smarter, 
for instance, than this Dutch sketch of the Kaiser as 
weathercock ? 

Not less biting is the satire of the cartoon in U’//, 
which, by way of pointing one of the favourite morals of 
the German caricaturist, shows us a German family 
trekking to Haiti—where the German sank a Haitian 
gunboat—to escape from the brutality of the Cossack 
police on the Russo-German frontier. 






































Nederlandsche Spectator.) | 

Tue German MicHEL: “Is the wind always shifting? First it bl : 7 i Simp 

from Krugersdorp, then from Rhodesia. Later it came Ae Victorisland, Santi Sater) A (Oct., spee, — 

then it blew from Wetsdorp. Now it comes out of the English bagpipes !” The German Lion in Two Attitudes, _ Ain 
in 
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Minneapots Times ] 


Another Bond of Sympathy. 








yhinese. 

Ut.) Lustige Blatter follows up the same lesson in a cartoon repre- 
ermal Official Mourning in the Belgian Court. senting the different way in which the German lion behaves 
larter, “ Ladies have to appear in black.” when confronted by South American Republics and when he is 
ras at tackled by the Russian Bear. 





In U7k there is an amusing cartoon dealing with the Russians 
g 4 


a Ul, in Manchuria and the promised evacuation. 

rals of The King of the Belgians does not seem to be a favourite 
family in Germany, where his domestic and African affairs are handled 
aitian with the utmost unreserve. 

ssack Simplicissimus has a cartoon entitled “ From Belgium: We 


cannot receive the Countess Lonyay. The Royal apartments 
are reserved for Madame de Merode.” 

There is a delicious cartoon in S7mplicissimus which reflects 
the amused contempt with which Germans regard the compli- 
ments showered by the Kaiser on the English Generals and 
Mr. Brodrick when they atterided the Autumn manceuvres. 

Mr. Secretary Hay will appreciate the humour of the Dutch 
artist who represents Uncle Sam and John Bull appealing to 
the signatories of the Berlin Treaty on behalf of the Roumanian 
Jews. Uncle Sam is leading a crippled Filipino and John Bull 
supporting a wounded Boer. 


























Amsterdammer.| (Oct. 12. 








Simplicissimus.} “papa a America’s Note to the Signatories of the Berlin Treaty. 

“What does it matter if my General distinguished himself 
in China? Now he must be put on half-pay because in the 
ruanceuvres he did not please the English.” 


Uscre Sam (to the Tsar): “ Will you not see to it that King Karl of Roumania 
treats his Jews more humanely. We say nothing about the Russian Jews. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





MR. T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


T is now more than twenty years since I first met 
T. P., or, as his compatriots call him, Tay Pay. 
It was in a West-end drawing-room. ‘“ Congratu- 
late me,” he was saying to his hostess, “ I’m in luck !” 
“And what is your good fortune, Mr. O’Connor ?” 
“ Oh,” he responded, with a broad smile illuminating 
his face, “ I’ve got a foil in the House at last. You 
know, when I was elected, Mr. Parnell said that I 
would be useful as his foil. People would look at 
me and thank God Parnell was not as bad as that. 
ut now I’ve got a foil of my own.” “ And who is 
that?” “Tim Healy,” was the reply. 

Tay Pay’s glee at no longer being the most aban- 
doned reprobate in the House was very amusing. 
‘Twenty years and more have passed since then. Mr. 
Parnell has gone and the other two remain, but Mr. 
Healy has long ceased to be anyone’s foil but his 
own, and Mr. O’Connor needs no foil. He is a wee bit 
stouter now than he was then, but otherwise he is 
unchanged. He has become an institution. As the 
only member of the Nationalist Party who sits for an 
English constituency he occupies a unique position in 
the House. If he had been an Englishman, and 
not merely the representative of an English con- 
stituency, he would long ere this have been sitting 
on the front Bench.’ For ’T. P. O’Connor is one of the 
ablest men in the House of Commons. As an orator 
he has few rivals and no superiors. Ready of speech 
and keen of wit—who is there among our British 
phalanx who can compare with T. P.? Alas, I know 
not one. But as he is Irish he is doomed to be forever 
in Opposition—a stout, middle-aged peri outside the 
gates of the political paradise of Downing Street, 
seeking consolations in journalism, not without success. 


THE BIOGRAPHER OF LORD BEACONSFIELD, 

T. P.’s first achievement in political literature was 
the publication of his mordant “Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” which was one of the most effective 


weapons in the Liberal arsenal when Mr. Gladstone 


summoned the hosts of the Faithful to the 
battle against the Jingoes in 1880. He was a 
very young man when he ventured into the, 


lists like a Hibernian David to assail the Jingo 
Goliath. His sling was trusty and his aim was sure, 
and although he did not slay the giant, he mauled him 
severely and gave those of us who were out on the 
warpath against Jingodom cause for great jubilation. 
Nowadays, even the Quarterly has forsaken Lord 
Beaconsfield, and there are none save the most 
ignorant Primrose Dames who do him reverence. 
But in the days when T. P. O’Connor wrote his “ Life” 
Lord Beaconsfield was the demigod of Society and of 
the City—our modern Gog and Magog of political 
heathendom. The silly and hollow fraud of “ Peace with 


Honour” at Berlin had not then been exploded. 
Lord Beaconsfield was all that Mr. Chamberlain now 
is, and more also, alike for banning and for blessing. 
He was to the Gladstonian of those days the in- 
carnation of all that was false and detestable in 
politics. He was a kind of political Satan of the 
period, and his overthrow in 1880 was hailed as a 
harbinger of the millennium. 

It can be imagined with what delight the rank and 
file of the Liberals hailed O’Connor’s “ Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield.” For it was “ red hot shot” indeed, as 
the Americans say. For sustained, brilliant, bitter, 
unsparing invective, for merciless analysis of char- 
latanism and bluff, for uncompromising savage toma- 
hawking there has been nothing like it in our time. 
T. P. now admits that he somewhat exceeded the limits 
of severe historical accuracy in some passages. I have 
not read the book for years, but I am disposed to 
the belief that it was not possible for any mere 
mortal man to be quite as bad as Mr. O’Connor’s 
“Beaconsfield.” But in those days, when our blood 
was up and the battle was raging between the Hosts 
of Darkness and the Children of Light, it was impos- 
sible to paint too diabolically black “ the lineal 
descendant of the impenitent thief” who commanded 
the Jingo legions. 

WHY NOT OF MR. CHAMBERLAIII ? 

Why is it, I wonder, that Mr. O’Conno, has never 
given us a companion volume in the shape of a “ Life 
of Mr. Chamberlain”? He used to believe in Joseph 
of Birmingham in the olden days, when J. C. was 
posing as the heir-presumptive to the Liberal leader- 
ship. He was wont to admonish me in _ the 
early eighties as to the mistake I was making in 
refusing to bow before the False Prophet of Brum- 
magem, who in those days was able to deceive the 
very elect. But Mr. O’Connor has long ago hand- 
somely made amends for his well-meant but mistaken 
admonition, and no one now holds more firmly to the 
universally accepted Liberal creed as to the true 
character of Mr. Chamberlain. It was Mr. O’Connor, 
if I mistake not, who first discovered the resemblance 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Judas Iscariot—a 
resemblance which, Mr. Labouchere was quick to 
point out, failed grievously in the dénouement—and a 
popular campaign-biography of the Colonial Secretary 
from his pen would supply “a felt want.” 

T. P. AS A JOURNALIST. 

Mr. O’Connor is busied with other matters at 
present. He gives up to journalism what was meant 
for mankind, and instead of devoting himself to 
Parliament and to politics he is bent upon making 
a fortune in the press. Mr. O’Connor wields the 
readiest pen of the ready writer of any journalist of 
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our time, using a typewriter, of course, with lightning 
rapidity. Dr. E. J. Dillon, another Irishman, is almost 
up to him in speed; but T. P. probably turns out 
more copy at a more rapid rate than any of us. 
Nor is it, like most swift writing, very slow reading. 
T. P. is always lively, always entertaining, always 
genial and good-humoured. If he does now and then 
betray the spirit of the political gladiator, it is but 
seldom and on grave provocation. This is no 
detraction from the tastiness of the dainty dish which 
he will set before the readers of his new paper, 
“ T. P’s” Weekly, which makes its appearance this 
month. In JA.P., for reasons obvious but un- 
spoken, he too often had to leave the vinegar out of 
his’ salad, ‘which; as Count Mouravieff reminded 
me, is as fatal a mistake in journalism as in the 
kitchen. 

HIS PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES IN THE “ P.M.G.” 

My first experience of T. P.’s journalistic capacity 
was when he was contributing the Parliamentary 
sketch to the Pall Mall Gazette in the days when 
Mr. Morley was editor. It was one of the secrets of 
State who wrote those sketches, and it is a tribute to 
T. P.’s rare gift of assuming impartiality that friends 
and foes alike admitted the justice of his description 
ofthe stormy scenes in which he took part. Very 
few surmised that the writer of these vivid, dis- 
passionate sketches was one of the most turbulent of 
the Irish party of obstruction, Mr. Parnell’s foil. 
He was trained in. his: youth in the art of self- 
suppressicn To report Tory Protestant ascendency for 
Saund-rss News Letter. three years on end was a 
strict if not a liberal education in one of the most 
necessary duties of a journalist. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS LAZY MAN. 


Mr. O’Connor is one of the most industrious lazy 
men I ever met. ‘ He can work like a steam engine 
when put to it. But it is not his nature to. He 
needs the goad of necessity to do his best work. 
That is why, I suppose, he has “ made out,” on the 
whole, better in the press than in Parliament. ‘To an 
Irish Nationalist there is no future. He gets all the 
kicks and none of the ha’pence. He may be as wise 
as Solon, as eloquent as Demosthenes, but it will 
notavail him. Not for him are the sweets of office, 
the pride of power. He is doomed for ever to haunt 
the cold shades of perennial Opposition. Mr. O’Connor 
by nature has no taste for cold shades. He likes the 
warm fireside, the snug sanctum. He pines for light 
and warmth and encouragement. He is a humorist 
also, and is quick to see the absurdity of things. In 
Parliament he can only have the career of a free-lance. 
If onlymy dream of a Redmond Ministry for the Empire 
were fulfilled, T. P. would be in the Cabinet and every- 
thing.would be different. But until the bad times which 
are menacing us on the horizon actually arrive there 
is no chance of a Redmond Ministry, and until there 
is a Redmond Administration Mr. ‘T. P. O’Connor 
must stay out in the cold—at St. Stephen’s. 


es 
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HIS JOURNALISTIC CAREER. 

But not in Fleet Street. ‘There Mr. O’Connor has 
always been privileged to bask in the warm glow of 
journalistic success. He has served in all capacitics, 
and has done well in everything to which he has 
turned his hand. He was probably at his zenith 
up till now—when he launched the first number of the 
Star, and edited that journal during its brilliant burst 
of initial success. Financially he was at the summit 
—till now—when he founded and edited JZA.P., 1 
weekly newspaper of gossip Mainly About People. 
He now hopes to combine the journalistic success ot 
the Sar and the financial gains of AZ.A.P. in 7. /.: 
Weekly, the new journal which he will produce on 
the 15th of this month. 

AN INTERVIEW IN GAOL. 

Mr. O’Connor came to see me when I was in 
Holloway Goal, and we had a long and pleasan: 
chat in my cell. We were locked in together by 
an obliging turnkey, who was officially supposed 
to be present. 

I interviewed Mr. O’Connor on that occasion 
much too faithfully for his liking. He told an inter 
viewer for the Sketch that the memory of that interview 
in Holloway Gaol scared him. He said :— 

I always dread a chance interviewer like you, because you pu! 
my thoughts in your own bright and vigorous language, and the 
result is sometimes startlingly egotistic in tone. I was inter 
viewed once by Mr. Stead, when he was in prison, and the next 
day I hid myself: I found myself addressing the world after so 
infallible, cocksure, and lofty a fashion that I blushed at my 
own image. I was Steadesque, not statuesque ; and though I 
admire Mr. Stead, I prefer to speak in my own character. Pray, 
don’t do me the same disfavour. 

Disfavour indeed! “Oh wad some power the giftie 
gie us, to see oursels as ithers see us.” I am not to 
blame if Mr. O’Connor did not like the reflection of 
his blushing countenance in the mirror of my inter- 
view. If Mr. O'Connor had not the opportunity of 
revising the proof of his interview before it appeared, 
the omission can only be explained on the ground 
that I was in durance vile and could not see to things. 
It was the inexorable rule at the Pall] Mall Gazette 
not to publish any interview until the proof had been 
revised by the interviewed one. : 

THE EDUCATION OF T, P. 

T. P. O’Connor was born in Athlone, Judge 

Keogh’s constituency, on October 5th, 1848. — It was 


_the year of the European revolution, the year of Smith 


O’Brien’s abortive revolt in Ireland, a great year in 
which to be born—at least when one is born in 
Ireland, whose politics are always more or less revolu- 
tionary. ‘Thomas Power O'Connor, however, showed 
little sign of revolutionary leanings in his boyhood. 
His father was a strict Catholic, and, if possible, a 
stricter teetotaler, and T. P. was brought up on spare 
diet. In his family it was held almost irreligious to 


fare sumptuously any day, let alone every day. By 
this austere upbringing T. P. profited greatly. He 
told me that when a small boy, walking by his father’s 
side, some one mentioned that an English visitor at 
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Athlone had been guilty of the unheard-of extrava- 
gance of having beefsteak for breakfast. 
the pious O’Connor senior, “some men have their 


heaven in this life.” Many 
years later, when ‘I. P. 
came to London, he found 
it difficult to banish the 
thought of sin when par- 
taking of good cheer. On 
one occasion, when Father 
Lockhart invited him and 
some other young Irish- 
men to supper, and T. P. 
was introduced to a table 
spread with roast beef and 
roast potatoes, he expe- 
rienced quite a shock. 
“Surely,” he said to him- 
self, “ this cannot be in a 
priest’s house.” These 
ascetic traditions, how- 
ever, have long since died 
out. He was educated at 
the College of the Imma- 
culate Conception in Ath- 
lone. When fifteen he was 
entered at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, where three 
years later he took his 
degree as B.A., and three 
or four years afterwards as 
M.A. He was a diligent 
student. His classics are 
rusty now, but there was 
a time when he was a 
struggling starveling in the 
purlieus of Fleet Street, 
when he would get up at 
six o'clock in the morning 
in order to revel in the 


enjoyment of Plato. Of 
more use to him than 
Latin or Greek was his 


acquisition of French, 
German, and shorthand. 
HIS MAIDEN SPEECH. 
It was while a student 
at Galway, at the mature 
age of fifteen, he made his 


maiden speech. It was in 
‘1863, during the great 
Civil War in America. 


The Galway students must 
needs discuss the question 
of North and South. 


sticking-point and plunged boldly 
Like Mr. Gladstone, who blundered in much the same 
fashion, but with much less excuse, young T. P. 
defended the right of the South to secede—for after 
all were not the Southerners trying to secure what the 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 


“Ah,” said government ? 


broke the ice. 


Irish were struggling to attain 
It was a foolish enough speech, but it 
It accustomed him to think standing, 





























T. P. screwed his courage to the 
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-the right of self- 


to string sentences to- 
gether grammatically and 
coherently, and, in short, 
he mastered in his teens 
the A BCof public oratory, 
which many men _ never 
learn till they. are fifty. 
His ambition when at col- 
lege was to go in for the 
Civil Service, but in those 
days a nomination was 
necessary, and there was 
no one to nominate T. P. 
It was just like his usual 
good luck, which even 
when disguised as dis- 
appointment always turns 
up trumps in the end, 
Without any notion of 
journalism he had mas- 
tered shorthand, getting 
up at six o'clock every 
morning for two years to 
doit. He had the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” and Robert- 
son’s Histories read to him 
for dictation. ‘They may 
have helped him to short- 
hand. ‘They do not seem 
to have much influenced 
his style, except, perhaps, 
by way of reaction. 

APPRENTICESHIP TO 

JOURNALISM. 

He left college with his 
degrees in his nineteenth 
year, and at once cast 
about for some occupa- 
tion which would keep 
him from starving. His 
good fairy, disguised as 
Sheer Necessity, led him 
to the most unlikely place 
in the world from which 
to make a start. In all 
Ireland there was proba- 
bly no more antiquated, 
reactionary, fossilised 
newspaper than Saunder's’s 
News Letter. It was the 
organ of Tory ascen- 


HIS 


dency, staunchly Protestant, with journalistic tradi- 
tions as fusty as its politics. 
Irish M.A.—the 
was apprenticed to the art and mystery of the 
He was engaged as reporter at 
twenty shillings a week for the first year, which was 


Here it was that the 
Nationalist leader of the 
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doubled the second. In return for this modest 


stipend he acquired the invaluable experience of a 


man-of-all-work. He was everything by turns. Some- 
times in a single day he would be told off to report 
a police court case, to attend an inquest, to describe 
a horse show, to criticise an art gallery, and notice an 
Italian opera. For three years he toiled in this rough 
journalistic —uni- 
versity ; and then, 
seeing no’ pros- 
pect of a further 
rise in his salary, 
he decided to try 
London, that 
Mecca of the pro- 
vincial journalist. 

HIS ARRIVAL IN 

LONDON. 

He was then in 
his twenty-second 
year. When he 
started he had 
just drawn six 
pounds, three 
weeks’ salary paid 
in advance to 
cover his holi- 
days. Of these 
He spent £2 in 
buying a return 
ticket to London 
+a piece of ex- 
trdvagant fore- 
thought which 
makes him wince 
to’ this day — 
and arrived in 
London in July, 
1870, with exactly 
£4 in his pocket. 
T. P. has often 
told the story of 
his: adventures 
when he first 


to seek his for- 
tune. He was a 
romantic _ boy, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





T. P. described one reminiscence of that first hot day 
in which he precipitated himself upon the great city 
and sought to devour her beauty, of her parks, the 
glory of her palaces, and the wealth of her ancient 
associations in a single day. He says :— 


With a wonderful power of detaching myself from my 
surroundings I could give myself over wholly to day-dreais 
and literary musings. 
I remember that, on 
the first day of iy 
arrival in London, 
after having walked 
about for six hours 
in the scorching sun, 
finding myself in 
Trafalgar Square, [ 
sat down on the 
ledge of the basin 
and listened to th: 
plash of the cool 
fountains. <A sens: 
of inexpressible calin 
came over me. [| 
felt as though all th 
fierce noise ani! 
tumult of the grea 
Metropolis were fa: 
removed from me. 
I conjured up ‘the 
scene in ‘f Esmond,’ 
where Lord Bohu 
stands beside th 
fountain the day be 
fore hisdeath. Then 
my mind reverted to 
the passage in Ix 
Quincey, in which 
he’ describes how. 
under the influence 
of opium, he. sat 
from sunset to sun- 
rise without moving 
or wishing to move. 

EARLY 
STRUGGLES. 

There was an 
old police _ ser- 
geant employed 
at the Lyceum 
who hailed from 
Athlone ;__ there 
he had been a 
great friend of 
the family. ‘lo 











— him went young 





with his head full 
of books and his 
fertile mind teem- 
ing with the fervid imaginings of youth. He arrived 
in London, after a long night journey, at five 
o'clock in the morning. He succumbed at once to 
the spell of the mighty city. He traversed the 
streets for six hours on end feasting his eyes with 
the sight of the places of which he had read and 
dreamed, and which were now actually visible and 
tangible before him. In a charming bit of auto- 
biography which he contributed to Grvat Though‘s 
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“T. P.” and his Dogs. 


[Z£. H. Mills, Thomas, and by 
his advice he took 
his first London 

lodging, a small bed in a tiny room in Brydges 

Street (now Catherine Street), Covent Garden, for 

which he paid a shilling a day rent. Having thus 

acquired a local habitation, he set about the weary 
search for work. Morning and late he toiled up 
and down the streets, haunting newspaper offices, 
trying to make his way into the presence of editors : 
for six weary weeks he tramped after work. His 
funds ran low despite the utmost economy. His 
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breakfast cost him twopence, his supper the same. 
His only other meal was dinner, which made a big 
hole in a shilling. . Sometimes he would economise on 
the penny mug of coffee and munch a dry loaf in his 
own room. Hope deferred made his heart. sick. 
It was a scorching summer and he suffered much from 
headache. He recalls the fact :— 

Oftentimes I used, in the afternoon, to have to lie down on the 
quilt—made, I remember, of the scraps of soldiers’ uniforms 
and sleep for hours in the exhaustion produced by the heat and 
my long and fruitless walks. 

But although “the stony-hearted stepmother” was 
harsh and cruel, he was not without his compensa- 
tions :-— 

It was on my arrival in London that I read ‘* The Mill on 
the Floss ’’ for the first time. It would be impossible for me to 
make you realise with what rapture I read this masterpiece. 
Lying on my quilt in my tiny, humble bedroom, absorbed in the 
trials of Maggie Tulliver, with a brown loaf of bread and a 
pitcher of water for my evening meal, I knew such’ hours of 
keen happiness as an Emperor might well envy. 

“ON THE D.T.” 

At last, when he was reduced to almost his last 
shilling, he got an introduction through Mr. Charles 
Mackay to Mr. Thornton Hunt, of the’ Daz/y Telegraph. 
His knowledge of French and German stood him in 
good stead, and he was appointed as junior assistant 
in the foreign editing department of the paper. His 
very first task was to translate the German official 
telegram reporting the surrender of Napoleon, at 
Sedan, into English. He was now at least safe from 
starvation. For a year or two he put in very regular 
attendance at the office. He started at six in the 
evening and stuck to his desk till three or four 
in the morning. When his task was done he crept 
home, friendless and alone, to his attic, where he 
lived like a hermit and worked like a horse. 


THE SCHOOL OF ADVERSITY. 


After a time there was a change in the organisa- 
tion of the office, and T. P. found himself once 
more at a loose end. As usual, it’ was’ his 
good fairy who was again leading him’ to his real 
vocation under a stern disguise. If he had not lost 
his billet he would have probably grown up a shy, 
retiring, unknown journalistic hack. But he was fit 
for a better career, and so he was driven towards it by 
many a shrewd and biting blow. T. P. says :— 

It was not until I was thrown out of steady work, and went 
through several years of precarious employment and infinite 
hardships, that I came into intimate contact with my fellows. 
It was that curious population which haunts Fleet Street—a 
brilliant set of people, but more often sad than cheerful, more 
frequently hungry than satisfied—to which I became attracted. 
For the first time in my life I was taken out of myself; I began 
to know life’s realities in their grimmest form, and I became the 
fellow, companion, and friend of the unfortunate. Whatever 
power or desire to make the lot of the poor and unfortunate 
somewhat brighter and happier I may have since exhibited in 
my writings or speeches, 1 owe to the fact that there is 
scarcely a sorrow of theirs which I have not known in my own 
person. 

It was during the Bohemian period that he became 
a constant attendant at the Debating Clubs, which 
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were more numerous then than now. He, became 
known as one of the bright and shining lights at 
Coger’s Hall, and learnt many lessons at the, forum 
of the “ Horns,” by which he profited in the House of 
Commons. He was driven to take all kinds of work 
by which the pen can fill the mouth. Among other 
things he wrote “ penny dreadfuls,” but of the name 
and the fame of these contributions to fiction knoweth 
no man, not even Mr. O’Connor himself. 


HIS “ LIFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.” 


He first struck oil by what appeared the merest 
chance. He was casting about for some literary work 
when it was suggested to him that he might write a 
paying book on “Scenes in the House.” Somewhat 
reluctantly he went to the British Museum and began 
to prepare for the proposed “Scenes” by reading up 
the story of Disraeli’s début in the House. He looked up 
the papers relating to his first election, and the subject 
took hold upon him. He abandoned “Scenes in the 
House,” and devoted himself to the production of the 
“Life of Lord Beaconsfield.” He worked out the 
subject with a feverish frenzy which sometimes enabled 
him to put in twenty hours’ work in the twenty-four. 
When at last he finished it he was. prostrate from 
nervous exhaustion. The book, however, was an 
immediate and brilliant success. Edition after edition 
was sold out, and Mr. T. P. O'Connor found himself 
not only famous, but comparatively opulent. 

THE MAN FOR GALWAY. 

His friend Dr. Ward, who sat for Galway, retired in 
1880, and T. P. was offered the vacant seat. Raising 
£200 from the proceeds of his ‘‘ Life of Beaconsfield” 
and his “Cyclopedia of Irish Literature,” he started 
for Galway, and returned to take his seat in the House 
of Commons, where he became one of the’ moét 
energetic and brilliant of Mr. Parnell’s band of 
obstructives. Of his Parliamentary career it 1s not 
necessary to speak at length. wets ' 

But in the twenty-two years during which he has 
occupied a seat in the House of Commions he has 
done not a few notable things. One of, the most 
famous of his Parliamentary successes was the speech 
in which he replied to Mr. Forster's terrific onslaught 
upon Mr. Parnell. Mr. Forster, beng unmuzzled for 
the first time, simply “savaged” the famous Nationalist 
leader, who, instead of replying, ordered T. P. to 
undertake his defence. Never did Mr. Parnell show 
better judgment or more ruthlessness. “T. P. was 
appalled by the magnitude of the task thus suddenly 
sprung upon him. His nervous excitement brought 
on a racking headache ; but his chief was inexorable. 
When Mr. Forster sat down, amid a storm of savage 
cheers, ‘T. P. stepped downstairs and spent’ dinner- 
time in scribbling a few notes on a sheet of notepaper. 
At ten o'clock he rose to reply, and delivered what 
Sir George Trevelyan afterwards declared was the 
most effective Parliamentary speech he had ever 
heard. ‘When I left the House to dine,” said 
Trevelyan, “the effect of Mr. Forster’s passionate 
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invective was overwhelming. Anything but the 
immediate arrest and execution of Mr. Parnell would 
have seemed an anti-climax. I came back two hours 
later, and to my amazement found the House roaring 
with laughter, and cheering enthusiastically Mr. 
O’Connor’s uncompromising defence of his chief.” 
It was a great Parliamentary ¢our de force when Mr. 
O'Connor, not for the last time, was able to play 
off the passion of the Tories against his Liberal 
assailants. 

Another great speech of his owed its reception in 
the House to the same strategy. It was after the fall 
of Khartoum. The Irish were then in full revolt 
against Mr. Glad- 
stone, and T. P. 
made a speech, 
which was rap- 
turously cheered 
by the Tories, 
Some of them 
openly expressed 
their envious 
regret that they 
had no such an 
orator as T. P. 
to lead them in 
place of the 
worthy Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. 

Sincethen T. P. 
has not been 
much cheered by 
the Tories. He 
has, however, 
been hardly less 
successful in the 
last two years in 
his attacks upon 
the Unionist 
Administration. 
But whether at- 
tacking Liberal 
or Tory T. P. has 
been to one thing 
constant ever. In 
his love for Ire- 
Jand and his passion for Home Rule he has been 
as true as the needle to the pole. But it is on 
the platform, when the heat of an election has 
warmed up an audience, that T. P. is in his glory. 
No one better than he can wield at will the fierce demo- 
cracy. He is one of the few speakers who can lift a 
whole crowded assemblage to its feet in the fervour of 
its enthusiasm. 

He has been diligent in business, and_his 
seat in the House gave his pen a financial value 
which it would otherwise have lacked. But no 
one ever has complained that he has_ subordi- 
nated the duty he owed to his constituents to his 
journalistic avocations. And, conversely, no one has 
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“T. P.” at his Remington. 


OF REVIEWS. 


ever alleged that he allowed his political convictions 
to prejudice his descriptions of the personalities of his 
fellow-legislators. He has been the directing brain of 
the Home Rule organisation in Great Britain, and on 
electioneering platforms no orator is more persuasive 
or more popular. He wrote the manifesto in favour 
of Home Rule at the General Election of 1885, and 
made speeches on a hundred platforms in support 
of the Nationalist cause. 


AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


T. P. is a politician, an orator, and a journalist. 
But he is also a man of letters, who, if he had not 
eclipsed his per- 
formances as a 
writer of books 
by his exploits 
on the platform, 
in Parliament, 
and in the Press, 
would be counted 
as one of the 
literary notables 
of the Victorian 
era. Of his “Life 
of Lord Beacons- 
field” I have 
already spoken 
His “Life of Mr. 
Parnell” was 
more of = an 
impressionist 
sketch or re- 
miniscence than 
a laboured _ bio- 
graphy, but it is 
an admirable 
tribute to a great 








leader. His 
“Old Love 
Stories,” part of 
which appeared 
in’ the Sunday 


Sun, was a work 
of a very differ- 
ent kind, but it 
deservedly commanded a wide popularity. He has 
translated one of Pierre Loti’s books into English, and 
much of his critical reviewing is high-class. His 
descriptions of Parliamentary debates are without a 
rival; for instance, his account of the defeat of the 
Gladstone Government “By one who was in at the 
death,” which I pulled him out of bed to write for the 
P.M.G., is as good of its kind as anything could be. 


[Z. H. Mills. 


AN OLD “ PALL MALLER.” 


T. P. was one of the old Pall Mallers who from 
Morley to Milner have left so deep a dent upon the 
history of our time. He and I may fairly claim to 
have revolutionised English journalism. Most of the 
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younger men who are now at the front among the 
successful journalists of our day learnt their lessons 
from the old Pall Mall. We broke the old tradition 
and made journalism a living thing, palpitating with 
actuality, in touch with life at all points. We abolished 
the mystery of the editor, who, before our time, was a 
kind of invisible Grand Lama. We saw everybody, 
went everywhere, and did every mortal thing which 
seemed to us worth doing. And what is more sur- 
prising perhaps than anything else, in doing all this 
we never abated a jot of our strong political convic- 
tions, or lost a tittle of youthful enthusiasm. 
HIS NEWSPAPER RECORD. 

But it is Mr. O’Connor as a journalist who is 
most interesting just now. His record as Editor 
dates from the foundation of the S¢av, which he edited 
from its first number down to June 27th, 1890, when he 
sold out his interest for £15,000, and bound himself 
not to start an evening paper in London for three years. 

His next venture was the Suaday Sun, which he 
started in 1891. When the three years were up he 
started the Evening Sun, on June 27th, 1893, and 
announced that in less than twelve months both had 
become paying properties. He nearly broke down 
with overwork, and after a few years he parted with 
the Zvening Sun, and some months later he quitted the 
Sunday Sun, On June 18th, 1898, he published the 
first number of 44.4.?.—a penny weekly of pleasant 
gossip, personal portraits, and social news, which has 
been and is to this day a great financial success. 

SUGAR FOR THE CHARWOMAN OF ST. GILES. 

Of all these ventures by far the most notable was 
the founding of the Star, of which he was the first 
editor and managing director. And the most famous 
exploit which he achieved on the Star was the 
inditing of the Manifesto published in the first number. 
It has been the keynote of London Radicalism ever 
since. It was in this memorable manifesto that T. P. 
invoked the charwoman of St. Giles as the patroness 
of the British democracy in the following passage :— 

It were a prouder boast and a greater achievement of states- 
manship to have enabled the charwoman of St. Giles to put two 
bits of sugar in her tea instead of one than to have annexed a 
kingdom, 

HOME RULE THROUGH IMPERIALISM. 

Yet he is not by any means an incorrigible anti- 
Imperialist. He publicly declared, in a magazine 
article in 1896, that it was in growth of the Imperial 
idea that the best hope lies for the concession of 
Home Rule for Ireland :— 

As contented and self-governed Ireland is the true point of 
departure for a great, a solid, and a united Empire. 

Mr. O’Connor points out that Greater Britain is 
almost a unit for Home Rule. Every Colony is run 
on Home Rule lines, and in every Colony the Irish 
are influential. 

HIS IDEAL OF A NEWSPAPER, 

Mr. O'Connor has frequently stated his ideal 
of journalism, but never more succinctly than when, 
in 1893, he said :— 
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My ideal of a newspaper is that every line of it should be 
readable ; that it should be terse, picturesque, and bring out the 
dramatic and human side of everything. Above all, a newspaper 
should have a serious and honourable purpose in reforming 
grievances, in advancing liberty, and striving for principles that 
will make humanity happier and better. Personally—though I 
make it a rule not to speak much about this—a newspaper to me 
is mainly attractive because of the opportunity it affords of 
preaching those principles which I consider to be right. 


PERSONAL JOURNALISM. 


When he started 47.4.?. he proclaimed aloud : 


The journal will be purely personal ; personal from the first 
page to the last—from the first line to the last. I put that 
statement in the forefront, and in the broadest and blankest 
way. We shall touch on every department of human life, but 


from the purely personal point of view, and from that only. [ 


shall not write about politics, but about politicians; I shall 
write not about books, but about their authors; not about 
finance, but about financiers ; not of plays, but playwrights ; 
not of acting, but of actors, 

In journalism his most successful feature was th: 
weekly gutting of a Book of the Week, on the lines 
which | laid down in our review of the Book of the 
Month. 

“rT, P.’S WEEKLY.” 


M.A.P. has been a great success. But it is not 
sufficient to exhaust the energy of T. P. So this 
month he has brought out another penny weekly, 
known as “ Z7:P.’s Weekly.” The central idea of the 
new miscellany is that it is to popularise literature. 
Its first great feature will be T. P.’s memorable review 
of the “ Book of the Week.” It will contain notices and 
copious extracts from the best books new and old 
issued from the press, and will bristle with anecdotes, 
although personalities will be confined, as at present, 
to the pages of AZA.P. Mr. Rider Haggard will 
contribute the first serial, and there will be short 
stories, poetry, and in short the best of everything 
except politics. For 7: P.’s Weekly will not be an 
organ of political propaganda. It will be distinctly a 
magazine for home reading. ‘There is a wide field for 
such a venture, and if anyone can make it an immense 
success ‘T. P. is that man. 

THE FUTURE OF T. P, 

T. P. does not intend to die until Ireland has Home 
Rule. For he is above all things a patriot, a passion- 
ate Nationalist to whom Ireland comes first, always and 
everywhere. But he has lived and thriven in England, 
and he is no irreconcilable anti-Briton. He has ever 
laboured to reconcile the two democracies and pro- 
mote a good understanding between the Irishry and 
the Saxon. As member for an English constitu- 
ency he is marked out for the task. T. P. is, in 
English journalism, a remarkable figure, and his 
pre-eminent position is not a little creditable to a 
profession which has of late been much discredited 
by some of its members, to whom pelf is more than 
principle. For T. P. has never faltered and never 
flinched in his devotion to an unpopular cause. And 
yet, nevertheless and notwithstanding, he is almost 
at the head of his profession, perhaps in some 
things quite at the top. 
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THE GREAT COAL STRIKE IN AMERICA. 





T is many years since any strike attracted so much 
attention as the great Coal Strikewhich was brought 


summer-time in America, and when the sun is | 
blazing the threat of an empty grate does not appeal 


to a close last month in the United States. In tothe imagination. And so the operators and the mn 
the anthracite coal region which supplies the cities of | mine owners were left to fight it out. It soon becaine T 
the Atlantic seaboard with fuel all the mines are under evident that behind the struggle about wages there was re 
the control of a strongly organised combination of a more serious issue between the parties. It was the NO! 





seventy-five mining companies, who also hold a 
controlling interest in the railways by which the 
coal is brought to market. Last May a dispute arose 
between the mine owners, who in America are called 
“operators,” and their workmen. The dispute 
originally arose about 
a demand for higher 


old question of whether the employers would recognise 
the Union and deal with Union leaders, who co:n- 
manded the confidence of the men, but who were not 
themselves actually employed in the mines. It was 
this feature in the case which first commended the 
cause of the workmen 
to the sympathy of the 


























wages and _= shorter labouring classes 

hours. “ It merged,” throughout the Re- 
says Mr. Benjamin public. They were ae 

Taylor, “intoa struggle fortunate in having «s 

for an eight hours’ their leader and re- 
day and a minimum presentative Mr. Mit- of 
wage, the latter to be chell, a young man of sav 
under the control of a sterling character and tiol 
joint Board of Con- of exceptional ability. dis 
ciliation. It chiefly The LA Subscriptions began to ing 
concerned formal re- ) : pour in not. very it 
cognition of ‘Trade oF THe" Ug rapidly, but in suffi- no 
Unionism as an ele- on cient amounts to 20 
ment in the economics enable the men out of wh 
of production. The work to keep going. ha 
demand for an increase The operators made fill 
in wages was rejected desperate efforts to in th: 
because, it was said, troduce “free work- sit 
wages were already 10 men” — “ blacklegs ” thi 
per cent. above those F as they are called in an 
current a year ago and this country, or we 
high enough in relation | “scabs” as they are ch 
to prices. The other called by the ‘Trade st 
claims were resisted fete enam| iBienge. Unionists in the re 
because the employers Tue Coat Trust: ‘I insist upon dealing with him as an individual.” United States. It was he 
would not consent to no easy matter. The in 
Trade Union management of their collieries, but | Hungarian Slav who had turned out on strike was in si 

were determined to uphold the rights of free labour.” no mood to see his place in the mine taken by an 
The Civic Federation, with Mr. Hanna at its head, interloper. The attempt to work the mines with al 
did its best to induce the disputing parties to refer fresh hands brought from other districts was met in el 
the matter to arbitration. The operators, however, some cases by acts of violence. Up to October 4th g 
protested that there was nothing to arbitrate avout, there had been 6g riots in which at least 14 men were a” 
which is the customary formula among those who killed and 152 injured. Thirty buildings had been k 
think they are the stronger party, and can therefore burned, including 3 washeries ; 7 works, 4 bridges, N 
dictate terms to their opponents. ‘The workmen, who and one train had been dynamited, and there had v 
were very largely foreigners, being recruited chieflyfrom been 21 successful and unsuccessful attacks on railway h 
the Slavs of Hungary—although they are said to repre- _and trolley trains. . v 
sent twenty different nationalities and dialects—laid The Governor of Pennsylvania called out the 1 
down their tools, and on May roth work ceased through- militia of the State in order to maintain order. \ 
out the anthracite region. At first public interest Although outward order might be maintained, it I 
in the struggle was comparatively small. It was was impossible with the armed force at the disposal I 
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Mokcan: ‘‘ Let me settle the strike.” 


to overcome the dogged anc 
the strikers to the introduc- 
tion of blacklegs. ‘here was no need for such a 
display of violence on either side. ‘Trade is boom- 
ing in the United States, labour is well employed, and 
it is impossible to improvise miners at a moment's 
The operators might possibly have secured 
men if the strikers had acquiesced in 
whatever action was taken; but 20,000 raw 
hands could not possibly have taken the 
filled by 150,000 skilled miners. As it was, not more 
than 10,000 could be found to face the risks of the 
situation. The industry therefore remained suspended, 
the stores of anthracite sank every day nearer to zero, 
and at the beginning of October the American public 
woke up to the conviction that the cold weather was 
close at hand, and that there was no prospect of the 
strike coming to an end. President Roosevelt 
recognised that the situation was one with which 
he alone could deal. He _ personally intervened 
in the dispute, summoned representatives of both 
sides to Washington on October 3rd, and laboured 

-and at first laboured in vain—to secure such 
an understanding between the disputants as would 
enable the American public to have coal in the 
grate this winter. The first conference was abor- 
tive, and people were waiting with great interest to 
know what was to be the next move, when suddenly 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan appeared on the scene. He 
was not one of the operators in anthracite coal, but as 
he is behind nearly everything in the United States it 
was felt that the final decision lay with him. He had 
been repeatedly appealed to, both publicly and pri- 
vately, but up to the beginning of October he had 
maintained a position of absolute reserve. It was not 
his business ; non-interference was his declared policy. 
So he said when he landed in New York on his return 
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from this country, and he kept on saying the same 
thing until after the failure of President Roosevelt's 
first attempt at reconciliation. ‘Then suddenly, in 
response to an imperative summons from President 
Roosevelt, he threw off the mask of neutrality 
which he had hitherto worn, and revealed himself as 
the real master of the situation. The mine owners 
had refused to listen to President Roosevelt’s appeal 
to refer the questions in dispute to arbitration. But 
they were more amenable to Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
‘They appear to have placed themselves in his hands ; 
and they offered to allow all outstanding questions in 
dispute to be referred to a Commission to be appointed 
by President Roosevelt. 

Armed with these conditions of surrender, Mr. 
Morgan hastened to Washington, and submitted the 
offer of the mine owners to the President. By Mr. 
Roosevelt the proposal was then submitted to the miners, 
who, acting on the advice of their leader, Mr. Mitchell, 
decided to accept the arrangement. ‘The danger of a 
coal famine on the Atlantic seaboard this winter has 
disappeared, the anthracite region is once more busily 
employed bringing to bank the fuel necessary not 
only for the industries of the country, but also for the 
very existence of the people. The long strike was 
over after having lasted five months, and all ques- 
tions at issue “between employers and employed” 
were referred to a Commission of six or seven 
members appointed by the President, by whose 
verdict both parties pledge themselves to abide for 
three years. 
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The strike possesses many points of interest, from 
which two stand out above all others. One was the 
courageous intervention of Mr. Roosevelt, the other 
was the. successful intervention of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. ‘The action of the head of the Executive 
in interfering in an industrial dispute constitutes 
a new departure in American history which may 
be fraught with more momentous consequences to 
the Republic than even the other new departure 
involved in the acquisition of the Philippines. The 
Americans hitherto have carried the policy of Zzisser 
faire to its extreme limits in all disputes between 
Capital and Labour. But for the President to inter- 
vene and to use the whole of the influence and pres- 
tige attached to his high office in order to induce 
disputants to come to terms, is a thing without pre- 
cedent. Nevertheless, in view of the emergency, it 
is difficult to see what other course he could have 
adopted. His intervention in the Coal Strike recalls 
the memory of Lord Rosebery’s intervention which 
brought the last great English Coal Strike to a 
satisfactory conclusion. In England, however, 
there is no such inveterate prejudice against out- 
side intervention in what is regarded as a family 
quarrel. The fact that President Roosevelt was 
compelled to interfere, and did interfere, and was 
believed to have meditated further interference if the 
masters and men could not be got to agree, was due 
to the fact that the struggle brought into clear relief 
and made visible to all men that there is a third party 
involved in a trade dispute whose interests may at 
any moment become paramount. The supply of fuel 
to the swarming millions of the Atlantic seaboard is a 
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As the Public sees It. 


necessity of life quite as much as the supply of bread. 
As long as employers and employed merely injure 
each other they might be allowed to fight out their 
quarrel as best they could, even although it entailed 
a certain amount of loss upon the public. But when 
the continuance of an industrial dispute absolutely 
endangered the lives of millions, intervention of one 
kind cr another became a necessity, There is always 
a point at which /aisser faire will break down, and it 
seems to have broken down in the United States when 
the teeming population of the States were confronted 
with the possibility of having to face the bitter cold of 
an American winter with a fireless grate. 

What may be the ultimate development of this new 
departure who can say? It is always the first step 
which counts, and the first step has been taken this time 
and no mistake! and it is President Roosevelt who 
has taken that first step. The ultimate outcome of the 
new departure must be sought for in the future. What 
is of more immediate interest is the evidence which it 
afforded to the world of the extent to which Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan overshadows all other American 
citizens, not excluding the President of the Republic. 
The most striking tribute to his ascendency is, Dr. 
Shaw assures us, that Mr. John Mitchell, the head of 
the striking Miners’ Union, went so far—though this 
fact was not made public at the time—as to offer to 
undertake to persuade the miners to resume work at 
once on Mr. Morgan’s promise to take up the miners” 
claims in his own way, and to render a decision upon 
the questions in controversy. This remarkable offer 
was made in perfect good faith, quixotic though it 
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When President Baer and his Fellow Operators reach Hades. 


might seem to some people. ‘The leader of one 
compact party in a great industrial conflict proposed 
to lay down arms on condition that the one really 
controlling head of the equally compact party on the 
other side should, himself, name the terms upon 
which future peace could be maintained. It is 
not ten years since Mr. Morgan was only known 
as a banker in London and New York, who had 
inherited great wealth, and had displayed great energy 
and business capacity. In ten years he has risen 
to a position of being, without exaggeration—after 
the German Emperor—the most conspicuous man in 
the world. Even the star of Kaiser Wilhelm in some 
respects pales when compared with the meteoric 
brilliance of the American financier. 

One day Mr. Morgan perfects a great railway con- 
solidation, giving him control of a group of the great 
metal highways of the United States. Next day he 
creates the Steel Trust, the biggest thing of its kind 
that has ever existed in the history of the world. 
After a momentary check in the spring of last year 
Mr. Morgan pursued his giant stride across the world. 
The purchase of the Atlantic liners first brought home 
to the British public the portent which was confront- 
ing us. The Colossus of South Africa had no sooner 
faflen than his place was, taken by the Colossus of 
Wall Street. Like Mr. Rhodes he was féted by the 
German Emperor and lionised in London. His 
hands seemed to be in every great financial opera- 
tion. He has been striving with another American, 
Mr. Yerkes, for the privilege of giving cheap transit to 
the capital of our Empire. He is behind the great 
Electrical Trust which is waging deadly war against 
municipal enterprise in this country. Two days after 
the King rode in procession through the streets of 
London a meeting was held at the Mansion House for 
the purpose of considering the state of the Thames 
port, and suggesting drastic improvements in the 
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management of the port. It was 
rumoured that Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan was at the bottom of. this, 
and that he contempiated the 
acquisition of the Port of London 
as one of the unconsidered trifles 
which he takes in hand for the 
amusement of his leisure hours. 
This may, of course, be an exag- 
geration, but there is no doubt that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan has gone 
pretty far towards realising the 
ambition “to make the world his 
pedestal, Mankind his gazers, the 
sole figure he.” 

Yet according to his friends 
and admirers in the United States 
he is only at the beginning of a 
career the end of which appears to 
be nothing less than the dominion 
of the world. Last June, Mr. 
John W. Gates, the well-known 
American financier, declared Mr. Morgan was but 
in his infancy—a tolerably old infant, it must 
be admitted, considering that Mr. Morgan is in 
his sixty-sixth year. “Mr. Morgan,” says Mr. 
Gates, “is the greatest genius for finance that the 
world has ever seen. He is so great that he has 
no vanity. I know that he does not care a fillip 
for money or for distinctions. He has a big mind 
and big ideas, and what he craves is big projects for 
him to work out. He has done much; he will do 
more. What he has done is nothing compared with 
what he means to do. He has schemes vaster than 
any the public has yet dreamed of, and they will all 
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be carried out successfully. 


His: schemes include the whole world.: He is an 
American to the core ; his greatest ambition is to see 
his own country have in its grasp the financial and 
commercial power of the globe. If he lives he will 
see it. If America continues to forge ahead for the 


next thirty years as she has for the last thirty, then . 


we shall be able to buy up all the rest of the world 
and not miss the money.” 

All this is pretty tall, and it would be wrong to hold 
Mr. Morgan responsible for the enthusiastic predic- 
tions of his friend Mr. Gates. But if it be true, as is 
stated by the Zimes correspondent at New York, that 
the Pierpont Morgan group control investments 
amounting to £1,800,000,000, it does not seem alto- 
gether impossible that Mr. Morgan may dream dreams 
as vast as his friend foreshadows. Railways, steam- 
ships, electrical supply works, ironworks—these are 
all being morganeered or morganised with a rapidity 
and an apparent success which takes away the breath 
of the humdrum financier of the Old World. Will the 
pace last? Will Mr. Morgan always be able to 
buy up industrial concerns at top prices, and then 
induce the public to take them off his hands at a still 
larger figure, and leave him a handsome profit? Mr. 
Morgan, everyone says, is the Napoleon of finance. 
Will he, like his prototype, find his Moscow, and end 
his days in some St. Helena? The question is one 
of enormous interest, both financial, political, and 
psychological. 

There are some who maintain that Mr. Morgan is 
the John Law of the twentieth century. John Law 
was an adventurous scapegrace of a Scotchman, who 
skipped his country to escape punishment for having 
killed his man in a duel. After spending some 
more or less impecunious years on the Continent, he 
suddenly blossomed out into a great financier who was 
to make the fortunes of everyone in France. The 
story of his great chartered company for the colonisa- 
tion of the Mississippi. Valley, which at that time was a 
French possession, and the enormous but temporary 
success which: followed the establishment of his 
supremacy at.the French Court, bears a somewhat 
ominous resemblance to the position of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan at the. present time. Like Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, John Law was a man of vast. ideas, © Like 
-him,‘also, for a time everything he touched turned to 
gold, and like Mr. Morgan he made money for his 
friends, °* John. Law’s rocket-like nish up to the zenith 
was.even more rapid than that of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
but:the pace wastoo rapid to last.. In less than four 
years the: bubble had burst.-. When the crash came, 
and men.were counting up their-losses, they'marvelled 
that they ‘could’ have been induced to believe that 
even “the greatest financial genius the world had ever 
seen” could coin money out of nothing. John Law, 
who was only forty-seven years old when he was master 
of the Treasury of France,*and™worshipped as the 
modern Midas, died in: poverty at Venice ten years 
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later, long .before he had attained the age of Mr, 
Pierpont Morgan, John Law had behind him the 
credit of the French monarchy. Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
has more solid assets in railways, steamships and iron- 
works, which he has consolidated in accordance with 
his watchword of “ Unite and Conquer.” Nevertheless, 
even Croesus may outrun the constable. 

What the result would be if anything went wrong 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan the mind refuses even to 
imagine. Bnt even if Mr. Morgan meets with no 
reverse and continues his triumphal career to the 
end, that end cannot be far off. He is no doubt 
marvellously energetic for a man within four years of 
the psalmist’s natural limit of human life. But even if 
he were to maintain his faculties unimpaired until he 
was eighty, a period of fourteen years is all too short 
to build up, much less to consolidate, that financial 
empire of the world at which he appears to be aiming. 
The more his phenomenal financial genius is empha- 
sised, the more dubious becomes the outlook in the 
future. It is the fashion, no doubt, especially among 
Americans, to speak of the genius of the individual as if 
it counted for nothing. ‘The steamship, they think, would 
continue to function all right although the captain had 
left the bridge and a stranger was in command of the 
engine-room, ‘The history of the human race affords 
no foundation for this delusion ; but, as the Kaiser 
seems to have discovered, Mr. Morgan is not a great 
student of history. When the Kaiser met M. Waldeck 
Ro=sseau on board the Hohenzollern this Midsummer 
he expressed considerable disappointment with the 
limitations of the range of Mr. Morgan’s ideas. 
Mr. Morgan’s ideas are big enough, no doubt, but 
they are very circumscribed in their range; and it is 
not at all improbable that the Kaiser was right in 
saying that Mr. Morgan had not thought it worth 
while to take Socialism into account. Yet the great 
importance of Mr. Morgan, and men like Mr. Morgan, 
in the economic history of the world may be entirely 
due to the extent to which they have prepared the way 
for the advent of Socialism as the principal factor in 
the civilisation of the future. The tendency to consoli- 
date all interests, the conversion of all instruments of 
production and of interchange of commodities into 
the hands of a great systematised machine, seems to 
many to lead irresistibly to the substitution of the 
State as the ultimate authority in the administration of 
so vast a Trust as that which controls the necessaries 
of life of a whole nation. 

Leaving these questions on one side, it is a pro- 
foundly interesting question whether the human brain 
is capable of successfully administering affairs on so 
vast a scale. 

As the British Empire has outrun the constable, 
and, in the vulgar but expressive American phrase, 
has “ bitten off more than it can chew,” so there is an 
uneasy suspicion in some minds that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is doing the same thing, and that for him 
as well as for us the day of reckoning may not be 
far off. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


—————>———_ 


THE BOERS AND THE EMPIRE. 
By GENERAL Borua. 

Tue first place in the Contemporary Review is 
allotted to an article signed by General Botha, under 
the above heading. It is extraordinary that men so 
mighty in battle, who have shown in many hard-fought 
fields that they are among the doughtiest warriors of our 
time, should, when they take to setting forward their 
own case, be so mealy-mouthed, not to say apolo- 
getical, in the assertion of their rights. ‘The article in 
the Contemporary Review is meant to be concilia- 
tory, and General Botha has undoubtedly gone to 
the utmost extreme of friendly apologetics. If he 
were addressing fair-minded men, open to argument, 
such a calm, moderate, almost timid exposition of his 
case might do some good. But as addressed to those 
who for the last three years have been wading in 
blood and exulting in the making of the war as a 
feather in their cap, it is, I fear, foredoomed to 
failure. ‘The Boers could not do more than fail even if 
they had launched a Petition of Right, setting forth 
their claim under international law and under the 
Treaty of Vereeniging for the due execution of the 
promises made to them, which have not been fulfilled, 
and the payment for private property destroyed by 
our troops under circumstances which give them a 
valid claim for full compensation. 

THE CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION. 

General Botha, in the course of his article, says :— 

We rest our case mainly on the community of interests between 
the two. I say nothing now therefore of the other arguments : 
that the Government having taken over our assets has ipso facto 
assumed our Habilities as well, and that the guarantee it gives us 
of our lawful property covers all debts due to the subject by 
solvent debtors and therefore all property destroyed by necessity 
of war. 

But that is just the worst of it ; that of which he says 
“nothing now ” is the vital foundation of his whole case 
which should have been pleaded from the first on the 
ground of justice and right. However, it is to be 
hoped that when this plea, based upon community of 
interests, fails, they will promptly set forth for the first 
time an authoritative statement of what they really 
think they are entitled to uncer the ‘Treaty of 
Vereeniging, and the assurances that were given to 
them by Lord Kitchener. We have never had it yet, 
and it is high time it was forthcoming. 

. THE REASONS FOR THE APPEAL, 

So much by way of introduction. General Botha 
opens his article by saying :— 

Swords may be readily beaten into ploughshares, but it is not 
so easy to turn them into fine pens, nor is the rough and racy 
language of soldiers and farmers—serviceable enough for the 
everyday needs of the people of South Africa—a suitable 
medium for diplomatic discussions in Europe. 


‘Notwithstanding thisdisadvantage, the Boer Generals 
weré deputed by their fellow-countrymen to come 


over to England and place their case before the 
British Government. General Botha says :— 


We hoped that the whole subject would be dealt with ina 
humane, in a generous spirit. We were all the more confident 
of it that in this case generosity and national self-interest con- 
verge in a single point. And having come in that frame of mind 
to plead a cause which seemed to speak eloquently enough for 
itself, we were sorely disappointed by the result. At least we 
had every reason to consider that we had failed in our errand. 
We had never regarded the fund of three millions mentioned in 
the Peace Articles as sufficient for the purposes for which, we 
understood, it was to be set apart. We are farmers, not finan- 
ciers, and the subject of the three million pounds—insufficient 
for the purpose to which it was to be devoted—together with 
the loan which was to bear interest after two years, but to be 
without interest until then, appeared to us to be wanting in 
clearness. We therefore did what we thought was necessary and 
sufficient in order to have light shed upon the matter. But the 
financial question, we are told, was not to be reopened. We 
respected that decision while regretting it, for we took it to mean 
that no appeals for help would be listened to and that generosity 
would be compressed within the limits of legal obligation under 
the treaty. We may have been mistaken in drawing this 
inference from facts which apparently admitted of none other. 
3ut if so, it would have been easy to convince us of our error, 
which opened before us a gloomy, a harrowing prospect. This 
was not done, and we then took a step at once necessary and 
painful, in a direction which we would modify to-morrow, if the 
fears which compelled us to take it were shown by acts to be no 
longer real. 

That is to say, they decided upon making an appeal 
to the world for assistance. General Botha repudiates 
the nonsensical proposition gravely advanced in some 
quarters that the Boers would object to take the needed 
millions as a loan. Beggars cannot be choosers ; 
and if they could not get the money as a free gift, 
they were very willing to take it as a loan. He 
does not mention the number of millions they need, 
which is surely a mistake, for when you are dealing 
with a debtor who shirks his obligations, it is at least 
a good thing to remind him of their extent. 

AN APPEAL FOR A COMMISSION. 


All that General Botha says as to the amount 
of money needed is, that they would like the extent 
of the compensation due to them to be examined by 
an impartial Commission. He says :— 

The number of farms destroyed is larger far than people in 
England—aye, and than many Englishmen in South Africa— 
imagine. We ourselves, who know the country and the people, 
are reduced to estimates which, laying no claim to absolute 
accuracy, would, if our request for help were entertained, 
require to be officially verified by some impartial Commission. 
By the report of such a body of men we would willingly abide. 

The worst of it is that neither the British Govern- 
ment nor the British public have as yet recognised 
the fact that under the terms of peace they are bound 
to restore these farmsteads and to restock the farms, 
and until that is admitted what need is there for a 
Commission ? Such a Commission could only ‘be 
appointed if the obligation to pay compensation’ for 
damages or to make restitution were acknowledged. 
But Mr. Chamberlain has hitherto refused to admit 
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any such liability. - It is to this point that the efforts 
of the Generals and their friends should surely be 
directed. 4 

General Botha says :— 

We should deeply regret if the necessity of seeking abroad 
what we should have been grateful to obtain from our new 
fellow-subjects in England were unfortunately likely to retard 
the welding process. 

It is not merely acquiescence in the inevitable that 
is required to secure the success of the new settlement. 
What is needed from the Boers, viz. :— 

Active zeal, hearty co-operation, is an essential condition of 
the prosperity of South Africa and of the attainment of the aims 
which the Government has professedly set itself. It likewise 
represents a material gain inasmuch as it renders economy in 
military matters possible. 


TWO POINTS OF SUSPICION. 


Towards the close of his article General Botha 
alludes, but with very bated breath, to two of the points 
which are rankling in the minds of the Boers :— 

Most of our people in the new colonies have their suspicions 
aroused by the action of the Government in still maintaining 
some concentration camps, and in buying up the ground of the 
Boers there and of others outside the camps who, had they been 
assisted a little, could and would have resumed their peaceful 
labours, ‘‘ For whom,” they ask, ‘‘is our land being pur- 
chased ? Is some vast colonisation scheme being matured, and 
if so, why are we eliminated from it? Evidently because we 
are distrusted.” Now distrust, especially when unmerited, is 
not an element of harmony in a country occupied by two races 
who were lately at war. Neither does a policy which tends to 
cut off a large number of farmers from the land, and set them 
drifting into cities, contribute to peace and stability. Their 
stake in the common weal is 7z/, and their temptation to fish in 
troubled waters is great. Lastly, I cannot help uttering a word 
of regret that the delegates of the late South African States now 
in Europe are not allowed to return home. At the conclusion 
of peace it was well understood and stated that they would be 
free to go back after the war was over. And in truth there 
seemed no reason why any obstacle should be placed in their 
way. When they came to Europe they were genuine delegates 
of a real Government, whose orders they obeyed, just as my 
comrades and myself did, and whose confidence they fully 
retained to the very last. Would it not be conducive to 
reciprocal trust if they were told that they might return to their 
native country? In any and every case, to hinder them or 
any burghers from going home is an act which cannot be 
reconciled with the spirit or with the clear intent—as we all 
understood it—of the Treaty of Peace. 


In the last paragraph General Botha comes nearer 
to a direct challenge to the Government ; but he will 
have to put his accusation of breach of faith much 
more clearly if he is to make any impression upon 
the pachydermatous conscience of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Of the scandalous breach of faith involved in 
enforcing the oath of allegiance as a condition for 
the return of prisoners of war—a policy which Mr. 
Chamberlain has himself repudiated, but which is still 
persisted in despite his repudiation—General Botha 
says nothing. 





IN Pearson's Magazine Mr. Holbein explains how he 
failed toswim the Channel. For four hours he swam hard 
without making the slightest progress owing to the tide. 
He is convinced that he started from the wrong side, and 
when he tries again he will start from the point where he 
was beaten by the tide. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

THE ACTION OF SourH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

PROFESSOR BEESLY writes an interesting arti: le 
in the Fositivist Review upon the recent Pan- 
American Congress held at Mexico last winter, 
The most important business done at the Con- 
gress was the adoption of resolutions in favour 
of referring disputes to the Hague Tribunal. Son: 
of the Republics wished to constitute a nw 
tribunal for the New World in rivalry with that of 
the Hague. But Mexico put an end to the disciis- 
sion by announcing that she would conclude a treaty 
for obligatory arbitration with no State that would not 
accept the three conventions of the Hague Conference. 
After a good deal of discussion all the Republics 
accepted all the Hague rules, and bound themselv«s 
to submit to the Hague ‘Tribunal all claims fo: 
pecuniary losses or damage which may be presented 
by their respective citizens, and which cannot be 
amicably adjusted through diplomatic channels. ‘To 
this extent arbitration was made obligatory. Many of 
the Republics wished to go further :— 

Most of the States represented at Mexico desired that arbitra 
tion should be obligatory in all disputes not affecting vital 
interests or honour. To this proposal Chile objected for the 
reason mentioned above. It was also opposed by the United 
States, who had warmly advocated it at the Conference o! 
1889-90. 

Although the Conference as a whole left arbitration, except as 
just mentioned, optional, ten Republics, on the proposal o! 
Mexico, agreed to make it obligatory as between themselves. 
These were Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, St. Domingo, Paraguay, 
Salvador, Peru, Uruguay, Guatemala, and Venezuela. Th: 
principal articles of this treaty are worth quoting :— 

** Article 1.—The High Contracting Parties bind themselves 


‘to submit to the decision of arbitrators all controversies that 


exist or may arise among them, which cannot be settled by 
diplomacy, provided that-neither of the Nations interested con 
siders that the said controversies affect either its independence or 
its honour. 


‘* Article 2.—National independence or honour shall not be 
considered to be involved in controversies about diplomatic 
privileges, boundaries, rights of navigation, and the validity, 
interpretation, and fulfilment of treaties.” 

.The treaty goes on to provide that disputes shall be submitted 
to the Hague tribunal, or, if either of the parties prefer, to 
special arbitrators. The mode of appointing the latter and the 
procedure are regulated. There are also provisions for mediation 
and commissions of inquiry. 

The States which did not sign this treaty were Chile, 
Colombia, Haiti, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicar- 
agua, and the United States. The signatures of Venezuela 
and Brazil do not appear in the report for the reason mentioned 


above. According to the writer in the Hojas Selectas, Vene- 
ziela has given her adhesion, What Brazil has done I do not 
know. Chile viewed the conclusion of this treaty with extreme 


displeasure, and went so far as to declare that she regarded the 
action of Mexico in initiating it as unfriendly to herself. 
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SiR BENJAMIN BAKER contributes to the London 
Magazine an account of the making of the great dam at 
Assouan, under the title of “The Saving of Egypt.” 
Mr. Eugene Rudloff, the driver of the Nord Express, 
which runs sometimes at the rate of seventy-five miles an 
hour, describes the sensations of driving a train at such 
a speed. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
A SUGGESTION BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. 


In the November Wineteenth Century there is a very 
important paper by Sir Harry Johnston as to the solu- 
tion of the labour problem in South Africa. Sir Harry 
Johnston’s suggestion is to import black labourers 
from the Central African Protectorates for temporary 
engagements, and under such safeguards as will ensure 
their proper treatment. Sir Harry sees no other 
solution. White men are too expensive and too 
unruly, the Colonists are opposed to Chinese immigra- 
tion, and the same and other objections apply to 
Hindus and other Asiatics. On the other hand, it is 
nonsense to talk of inducing the present South African 
natives to work; there are not more than 500,000 
able-bodied Kaffirs, and the great majority of these 
are already engaged, if not at mines, as farm labourers 
and domestic servants. 

The Kaffir requires £3 a month at least. The 
natives of Central Africa are accustomed to receive 
3s. a month, and would think themselves well paid 
with £1 to 30s.a month. At present they have to 
pay 8s. a year in direct taxation. It would be an 
inestimable benefit if a quarter of their labour could 
be turned on to South Africa, each bringing home 
with him after a year’s service #10 or £12 In cash. 
South Africa and Central Africa would benefit 
equally. 

But this must be done under safeguards, with no 
attempt at compulsion. Compulsion, or even “ induce- 
ment” in the South African sense, will not be neces 
sary. The Government should establish a Labour 
Bureau, employing agents of repute. ‘The men should 
be conveyed by steamer to the East Coast, with as 
little walking as possible, and a prohibition against 
walking more than fifteen miles a day. At their 
destination they should be housed in separate huts, as 
Central Africans detest the barrack system in force in 
South Africa. When well treated Central African 
negroes never desert; they love home and privacy, 
and like to do their cooking in their own way. More 
than twelve hours a day should be prohibited, and 
Sunday should be regarded as a day of reasonable 
liberty. The minimum wage should be £1 a month, 
and only ten per cent. should be paid to the men as 
pocket money during their term of service. Above 
all, private contractors should be forbidden to interfere 
and spoil the market by forfeiting the confidence of 
the people. 

It will be to the benefit of our Jingoes to men- 
tion that Sir Harry Johnston denies that the 
Kaffirs have any dislike to the Boers. ‘“‘ They were 
treated with kindness and without scorn, and were 
plentifully fed.” The British employer when he was 
good was very good; when he was bad he was horrid. 
The horrid ones kicked and flogged, and overworked 
and starved, and. did not pay. Even the good ones 
worked the negroes harder than the Boers worked 
them. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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PLEAS FOR A WHITE MAN’s AFRICA, 

Mr. F. H. P. Creswell, writing from Johannesburg 
in the Wineteenth Century, suggests the solution of one 
side of the labour problem as follows : 

Railways are badly enough wanted, and native labour is scarce 
enough for the Government to be not only justified in but almost 
compelled to import labour. Why should it not take the bull 
by the horns and import 9,000 or 10,000 navvies to build rail- 
ways? Avery large number would certainly remain here on 
the completion of their contract, and this would save the cost of 
their return fare ; while of those who did return home, it may be 
safe to predict that the great majority would be back here in a very 
few months. That the cost per mile of the new railways may be 
greater at first than it otherwise would be should not be allowed 
to stand in the way, as the benefit to the country as a whole will 
be cheap at the price. Let the railways commence importing, 
and the mines will pretty certainly follow suit in time. 

Mr. M. J. Farrelly writes on “South Africa and 
India” in the Mew Liberal Review’, the following being 
his recommendations for solving the problem : 

First : The encouragement of British immigration of agricul- 
turists, by every possible means open to the State. 

Second : The arming of all British civilians in South Africa, 
as loyal citizens of the Empire. 

Third : The training of Kaffirs to labour. 

Lastly : The restriction of Asiatics to Asia. 

Mr. Farrelly combats the idea that South Africa 
cannot be peopled with Britishers, and points to the 
Eastern Provinces of Cape Colony as example. 

—— 
A HAMPSHIRE VALLEY OF HINNOM. 

IN a very interesting paper on “Our Poisonous 
Plants,” contributed to Loengman’s by the Rev. John 
Vaughan, occurs a sketch of a desolate and dreary region 
which is the home of innumerable poisonous plants. 
For obvious reasons the whereabouts of the locality 
is not given, excepting that it is in Hampshire :— 


The soil is parched and arid in the extreme, consisting of 


coarse sand or gravel, with here and there a mixture of crum- 
bling chalk. In places the surface is absolutely bare, as bare 
as the seashore, but for the most part overspread with a scanty 
covering of herbage, with pale moss and sickly lichens, and 
strange abundance of vellow stonecrop, Two deep depressions 
run in a parallel direction across the Warren, and, like the 
rest of this weird and blighted wilderness, are entirely 
destitute of trees, except here and there a gnarled and stunted 
thorn or elder heavily laden with grey and shaggy lichens. 
A veritable Valley of Hinnom is this Hampshire Warren, where 


all poisonous and deadly herbs flourish as in a_ witch’s 
garden. Here atropa belladonna (the deadly nightshade) 
may be seen, not in single plants scattered about here 


and there, but in lavish and _ incredible abundance. 
There are thousands of lusty plants. ... As the summer 
advances the large bushy plants become loaded with their 
shining black berries, and make a show not readily forgotten. 
And the dwale has other deadly plants to keep it company. Its 
first cousin, the henbane, only occasionally met with elsewhere 
in Hampshire, grows plentifully on the Warren. It is almost as 
poisonous as the nightshade, and the whole plant, as Nicholas 
Culpepper remarks, ‘‘has a very heavy, ill, soporiferous smell, 
somewhat offensive.” Here, too, may be seen rank masses of 
hemlock, and nettles, and gorgeous foxgloves from which the 
deadly drug digitalis is extracted. Scattered along the lonely 
waste are plants of the black mullein, and the stinking black 
horehound, while trailing over the dry and naked soil will be 
seen in wonderful abundance the cucumber-like stems of the 
common or red-berried bryony. +«This, again, is a plant of 
ill-repute, and has played a conspicuous part among quacks and 
herbalists, 
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WHERE RUSSIA LEADS THE WORLD. 
CHEAP’ THEATRES FOR THE MASSES. 

THERE is an article in the Wineteenth Century this 
month which cheers the heart like a sudden glint of sun- 
shine coming out of the midst of storm-cast sky. News 
from Russia is. so often bad news that the surprise is 
all the greater when you suddenly come upon a piece 
of intelligence not only good in itself but better than 
anything of the kind to be heard of in ‘any other 
country. Mr, R. E.C. Long, the author of an admir- 
able article on people’s theatres in Russia, draws up 
the curtain upon one phase of Russian life which 
is practically unknown to the Western World, and 
discloses a picture which is enough to make Mr. 
William Archer shed tears of envious despair ; for the 
Russians have succeeded, alone among the nations of 
the world, in democratising the theatre. 

THEATRES IN MANY VILLAGES. 

The movement to which Mr. Long calls attention 
is quite recent in its more remarkable developments, 
it is only within the last three or four years that the 
institution of the people’s ‘theatre has spread to the 
provincial and district capitals, and still more recently 
to the villages. Of late years in little centres, with a 
population of 3,000 souls and less, miniature theatres 
for the people have sprung up like magic palaces in a 
score of remote provinces ; village theatres, with vil- 
lage actors and village audiences, are already in 
existence. The government of Samara boasts the 
possession of a modern village theatre, in which of 
late they have been playing operas with the village 
orchestra.and a chorus of thirty trained peasants. 
In these village theatres the charge for admission 
is -one farthing. The building is put up by 
the peasants ; they have peasant decorators, peasant 
scene-painters, peasant actors and actresses trained 
by. the village schoolmaster, and most of the 
costumes are made by the village artists, Very 
often only the chief actors are dressed for the part, 
the subordinates appearing in their ordinary clothes. 
In some of these theatres no charge is made for 
admittance, in others free performances are periodi- 
cally given to children. The basis of the theatre is 
mainly personal direction and manual help rather 
than monetary wealth. The cost of lighting and an 
occasional fee to a professional elocutionist are the 
only charge upon takings, and seldom amount to more 
than ros. or 128, a performance. When we ask 
how this marvellous result has been attained, Mr. 
Long tells us that the vast majority of the theatres 
spring from the co-operative effort of private societies 
and local governing bodies ; educational societies lead, 
individual citizens follow their lead, and committees 
are formed whose especial object is to find recrea- 
tion and amusement. 

THE TEMPERANCE BOARDS AND THE THEATRES. 

Then came the Teraperance Boards, which were 
established by M. Witte in 1894, for the purpose of 
working counter-attractions to the public-houses. 
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These ‘Temperance Boards began by starting tea-rooms, 
where non-intoxicating drink and light food was sold 
at cost prices. 
them were either shut up or converted into free 
libraries. Finding, however, that the popular theatre 
had caught on, they decided that they could not do 
better than subsidise it, and finding this answered well 
the Temperance Boards built theatres of their own. 
They then discovered that, while the tea-room was a 
financial failure by itself, it paid expenses when carricd 
on in connection with the theatre. In 1899 it was 
officially reported by the Russian Government that 
it has been found that theatrical representations, 
concerts, fé#s and dances are regarded with so much 
sympathy by the working classes that they not onl) 
almost invariably pay their expenses, but even bring 
in a surplus sufficient to provide for the extension of 
the movement. 
MUNICIPAL ASSISTANCE. 

Side by side with the Temperance Boards worked 
the Zemstvos, the municipalities, the schools, and the 
village communes. Every local organisation in Russia 
which has the control of public funds has contributed, 
in some degree, to the success of the movement. It 
is the common practice with Russian Zemstvos and 
municipalities to celebrate anniversaries of the births 
and deaths of famous men by founding courses of 
lectures, building free libraries, publishing cheap 
literature, opening cheap dining-rooms for working 
men, and founding people’s theatres. In Odessa the 
people’s theatre was founded to commemorate the 
millenary of the death of St. Methodius ; in the first 
year of its existence the Odessa theatre gave 34 per- 
formances, attended by 28,000 persons, nearly all 
belonging to the working class. In Ekaterinoslav 
there is not only a theatre, but in connection with it 
lecture-halls, concert-room, free library, cheap book- 
stall, a museum, a gymnasium, and a children’s hall, 
in which free pantomimes are performed. The factory 
theatre is another institution peculiar to Russia ; these 
were founded by wealthy merchants for the benefit of 
their workmen. The people’s theatre is often built 
upon land given as a free grant by the municipality, 
and receives an annual subsidy from rates ; but in 
many cases they are self-supporting. In towns the 
people’s theatre has come to be regarded as the mark 
of progressive municipalities. Most of the theatres 
are surrounded by parks, in which an open-air stage is 
erected for use in the stifling heat of the Russian 
summer. 

HOW SIBERIA LED THE WAY. 

The first impetus to the establishment of these 
theatres came from Tomsk, in Siberia, in 1884. An 
illiterate millionaire supplied funds, with which. friends 
of the local committee of Friends of Education founded 
an institute, to which was attached a small theatre for 
working-men. The experiment was so successful that 
the revenue of the society was trebled, the size of the 
theatre doubled, the museum anda number of class- 
rooms were added to the institute. At the same 
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time a St. Petersburg society was formed for the 
purpose of organising /é/es for the working classes ; 
in these féfes the chief attraction was an open-air 
stage, with clowns, story-tellers, and singers ; and the 
admission was 24d. The success was immediate and 
continuous. The work was begun in 1885 with a 
capital of less than £150. In 1900 the society had 
a reserve capital of £17,000, and they had built out 
of their profits two free libraries, reading-rooms, and 
are now proposing to build cheap bath-houses, and to 
establish rival boats and skating-rinks on the Neva. 
The great People’s Palace of Nicolas—the second in 
St. Petersburg—was only opened in 1goo. It has a 
revenue from all sources of £50,000, which covered 
all expenses and left a surplus. The entrance-fee is 
24d., which covers admission to the theatre as well as 
to the grounds, libraries, and lecture-halls. | As many 
as 20,000 persons have been admitted on one day. 
Forty-six different plays and nineteen operas were 
performed in rgor. 
WHY NOT IN ENGLAND ? 

Now if these things can be done in Russia, why 
cannot they be done throughout the English-speaking 
world? Our country life is dull enough. Lord Salisbury, 
in a famous speech, suggested that the circus was more 
likely to keep the people in the villages than a parish 
council. Is it too much to hope that the parish council 
may yet be the instrument to establish, not a circus, 
but a popular theatre in every village in the land? If 
that is too much to hope for, is it not possible to find 
in all Britain some one village in which there would 
be sufficient public spirit and dramatic talent to create 
such centres as are springing up all over Russia ?. And 
let it not be forgotten that the theatre in which the 
troupe as well as the audience is supplied by the villagers 
themselves is one of the best methods of stimulating 
the intelligence and widening the horizon of the people. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ASIA. 

Tuis is the title Mr. John Barrett gives in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews to Japan. He 
describes the extraordinary progress Japan has made 
during the last fifty years, and proceeds :— 

She is now preparing to play a part in Asia more ambitious 
and more pregnant with responsibilities than any she has yet 
undertaken. Her new 7é/e may be described as that of the 
schoolmaster of Asia. In other words, recent events would 
indicate that Japan will be the chief influence to modernize 
China, to awaken Korea, to help Siam, and even, incongruous 
though it seems, to co-operate with Russia in,making Eastern 
Siberia habitable: and prosperous. ‘The Japanese army officer, 
law-giver, merchant, and general utility man seems to possess 
more all-round capabilities for bringing out what is best in his 
fellow Asiatic than any other national. The average Japanese 
understands thoroughly and completely the average Chinese, 
Korean, Siamese, and miscellaneous Asiatic, where the European 
and American labours in mystery and ignorance. This is 
natural, . The Japanese people are akin to other Asiatics. They 
are probably of Malay origin, and so have racial sympathies 
withthe’southern Asiatics. Their written language is the same 
as that ofpChina and Korea in its higher forms, and hence they 
have in this'‘a bond of closer union than any possessed by the 
Caucasian races, They understand the Asiatic point of view. 
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THE SECRET OF JAPAN’S ‘SUCCESS. 

A secret of Japan’s success along these lines is this : Europeans 
want to do everything for Asiatics in the sense of monopolising 
the doing ; the Japanese wish to teach the Asiatics to do for 
themselves as they are doing for themselves. -In China it has 
been found that a Japanese army officer, or instructor along any 
line, will accomplish more with greater interest on the part of 
the student in a given time than any other foreigner. Japanese 
merchants, principally on a small scale, are locating themselves 
in all parts of the interior of China where no European merchant 
has ever thought of going. In Manchuria, where Russia is 
supposed to have supreme control, the Japanese tradesmen 
outnumber the Russians fifty to five. 

HER WORK IN KOREA. 

Reverting to the ré/e of the schoolmaster in its comprehensive 
sense, Japan is bending every energy in a quiet way to bring out 
the best there is in Korea. She has agencies at work that no 
other country can employ. These are her own emigrants to 
Korea, Japanese settlements are springing up from the Man- 
churian border to the southern cape. These villages and the 
Japanese sections of the Korean cities are always well governed, 
and the people seem prosperous and contented. 

The coolie, who may have been an ordinary labourer in 
Japan, soon finds an opportunity of branching out, and buys a 
bit of land or rents a small shop. The Korean coolie sees this 
change and progress, and aspires to follow in the steps of the 
Japanese immigrant. 

If ever one nation made a peaceful conquest of another along 
legitimate lines of settlement and material development, it would 
seem as if Japan were accomplishing this result in Korea. 
There were practically no schools in Korea, except those of the 
foreign missionaries, until the Japanese opened their own. In 
Chemulpo and Seoul I heard the same buzz in passing the 
modest little schoolhouses that is heard all over Japan and is so 
characteristic of her inland towns. 

IN SIAM AND ON THE SEA. 

In Siam there is now a Japanese Minister who is a 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps :— 

The Siamese Government is employing Japanese scholars and 
authorities as advisers and assistants in the various departments 
of her state administration, and they are teaching the Siamese by 
actual contact with the Siamese what Asiatics can do for them- 
selves when they make a serious effort. . . . And the world may 
yet See an application of the meaning of the new Anglo-Japanese 
treaty in Siam before it does in Korea or elsewhere. 

Mr. Barrett was United States Minister to Siam, 
and knows what he is speaking about. He describes 
the enormous growth of the merchant marine of 
Japan :— 

In less than ten years her ships have begun to sail on every 
Asiatic sea and navigate every Asiatic river of consequence. 
Not only in Japanese waters, but in the Gulf of Pechili, in the 
north and south China seas, up the great Yang-tse River 
system, and on the ocean routes to America; Ettope, and 
Australia, are to be seen in increasing numbers her passenger 
and freight carriers. Here again she is playing the rd/e of the 
schoolmaster of Asia, and teaching China and other Asiatic 
countries that they can successfully do for themselves what was 
formerly done exclusively by Europe and America. 

ODD DLO OO OO" 


Two sensible suggestions are advanced by William 
Douglass Morrison in the /afernational Journal of Ethics 
for the wiser treatment of the professional criminal in 
England. He would raise the limit of juvenile offenders 
from sixteen years of age to the actual attainment of 
maturity. .Until that age he would educate the criminal 
industrially, not penally. And, ‘secondly, he would extend 
in our penal legislation the principle of conditional libera- 
tion, as the hope of release is a strong motive with the 
prisoner, and should be used for his self-reformation. 
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A GRAVE DIPLOMATIC INDISCRETION 
By Sir Horace RumBoxp, 

BritisH Ministers in retreat have usually been 
models of discretion ; and of all the men who have 
represented Great Britain abroad in the last half 
century Sir Horace Rumbold, late Her Majesty’s 
representative at Vienna, was regarded as the least 
likely to be guilty of any blazing indiscretion. But 
just as Sir Edmund Monson astonished the world by 
his speech on the Fashoda question, so Sir Horace 
Rumbold has scandalised the proprieties and outraged 
the recognised conventions by contributing an article 
to the WVational Review, in which, after saying many 
pleasant and permissible things concerning the Sove- 
reign to whom he was lately accredited, he breaks out 
into an extraordinary attack upon that Sovereign’s ally. 

What adds to the gravity of this offence is the fact 
that it appears in the National Review. Now the 
National Review for some months past has placed 
itself at the head of a veritable propaganda of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness directed against 
Germany. The editor and his contributors are preach- 
ing an Unholy War, a veritable Jehad against the 
Germans in general, and the Kaiser and Count von 
Biilow in particular. In the current number, in 
which Sir Horace Rumbold’s article also appears, the 
editor vehemently attacks German policy, misrepresents 
the Emperor’s action in relation to the Boer Generals, 
and suggests that the Kaiser’s visit to England has as 
its object to make dupes of the King’s Ministers. ‘The 
editor professes to have heard somewhere that an 
Anglo-German Alliance is contemplated, and he 
attributes the circulation of these rumours to a 
German source. He says :— 

The Berlin Government has doubtless prompted the rumours 
to which we refer, and which we earnestly hope may be ex- 
aggerated, seeing that they are substantially to the effect that 
England is to become an informal member of the Triple 
Alliance—i.¢., to be earmarked as a satellite of Germany and 
as an enemy of France and Russia. 

In another note, in which the editor enthusiastically 
identifies himself with an article published in the 
Spectator on Herr Bassermann’s speech, he says :— 

The irresistible inference from this language, which we believe 
expresses the ideas of the Kaiser, is, “‘when we have a suffi- 
ciently strong fleet we can throw off the mask and reveal our- 
selves as the enemy of England.” But the Kaiser is clever 
enough to add: ‘‘ Meanwhile I will entangle England politi- 
cally so as to poison her relations with other Powers and to 
render it impossible for her to make counter naval preparations.” 

Not content with thus charging the Kaiser with 
treachery to this country, the editor publishes an 
anonymous article entitled “British Foreign Policy 
Reconsidered.” It is signed “A.B.C. etc.” The 
gist of this article is that the most influential German 
newspapers are in their various ways not less malignant 
and quite as mendacious as any of. “the lowest and 
most corrupt rags which might have been purchased 
by Boer money.” But the German newspapers are 
the product of the machinery for the manufacture of 
public opinion which is worked by the German 
Government... The writers accuse the German 
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Embassies and Legations of showing bitter hostility 
to Great Britain, and argue that it is absurd to suggest 
that the Kaiser is not privy to their hostility. ‘The 
Kaiser’s attitude to England is simply governed by 
the size of his navy. If it had been big enough he 
would have supported the Boers at the beginning of 
the war. Having, therefore, established to their own 
satisfaction the fact that the Germans, from the Kaiser 
downward, are bent upon going to war with us as soon 
as they can safely do so, A.B.C. and Co. demani|, 
first, that there should be no special dealings with 
Germany, and, secondly, that we must establish a 
naval base on our North Sea coast and a North Sca 
Squadron, which must be kept at a strength not less 
than that of the Mediterranean or Channel Fleet. 

Immediately after this menacing article, appears the 
discourse of Sir Horace Rumbold, who describes how 
nobly the Austrian Emperor behaved in putting him 
up to the action that was necessary to compel th 
Vienna comic papers to refrain from attacking England 
Yet these caricatures, says Sir Horace, were not to bi 
compared with the scandalous productions in Simpli 
cissimus and other German and French papers. Not 
content with telling the facts, Sir Horace Rumbok 
rubs the moral in with the following remark :— 

Compare the action described above with what took place ir 
other countries, where none of the mechanism, always so sternly 
put in motion, in dealing with similar offences against the powers 
that be, was ever applied to check the coarsest and most indecent 
attacks on our venerable Sovereign and on our troops engaged in 
the war, and then draw a moral from the comparison. 

He proceeds to attack “the brilliant but astute 
ruler” who would, it is credibly maintained, fain 
inveigle us into further entanglements to which every 
one sincerely trusts the country will never be a con- 
senting party. He then pens the following paragraph, 
which it is almost inconceivable could ever have been 
written by anyone in the position of its author :— 

It seems absolutely ungracious to throw any doubt on his 
Majesty’s wish to act on the square as a true friend and a would- 
be ally, loyally trying to stem the anti-British tide. Yet, in the 
belief of some of the shrewdest observers amongst us, he is 
thereby purposely administering an irritant to the recalcitrant 
body which tenaciously opposes his darling naval megalomania, 
by bringing home to them that they have only themselves to 
thank for what they choose to consider unworthy truckling to 
the hated English. In any case, the attitude of the Sovereign 
certainly in no way reflects that of the nation, which remains 
one of distinct hostility to us, though somewhat tempered of lat« 
in expression by a sense of our enhanced military importance, 
and the revelation of the heretofore unsuspected Imperial réserve 
forces at our disposal. The Germans, it remains my firm belief, 


continue to be potentially our most unrelenting and dangerous 
foes. 


Sir Horace Rumbold adds :— 

Indeed, I personally have strong convictions as to the 
possibility of our arriving at a settlement with Russia that 
would once for all make our position as a world-empire one of 
absolute security. 

This is, no doubt, true enough, but so far as Sir 
Horace Rumbold is concerned, he would display 
much more good sense by refraining altogether from 
taking part in a veritable campaign of words against. 
a great European Sovereign. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MITCHELL, THE HERO OF THE COAL WAR. 

THE American Monthly Review of Reviews is full 
of the great strike. ‘The credit of the settlement is 

iven by Mr. Walter Wellman to Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
“The brain of Elihu Root had supplied the idea; the 
power of Pierpont Morgan clothed it with life.” He 
brought the masters to reason. Mr. Wellman adds 
that Mr. J. P. Morgan believes in organised labour, 
and does not believe that the right of combination 
should be enjoyed by capital while it is denied to 
labour. But the chief interest of the reader centres 
in John Mitchell, the Labour Leader and the man as 
sketched by Frank Julian Warne. Mitchell is de- 
scribed as a “ full-faced, clean-shaven man, with deep- 
set luminous eyes, a firm mouth and a high forehead, 
with the brown, almost black, hair brushed carelessly 
back on the right side, as if by the fingers.” 

He assured his interviewer :— 

I am not a Socialist, and do not believe in Socialism. I do 
not believe it would be best for the State to own and operate her 
coal mines. I am a strict trade unionist. I believe in progress 
slowly—by evolution rather than by revolution. . . . The principle 
that governs our organisation is that of trade-unionism, pure and 
simple—of labour’s joint bargaining with capital for a fair share 
of that which labour helps to produce. We believe in securing 
this by peaceable means—through arbitration, if possible—and, if 
not in this way, then by the only remaining way left to us. 

A NEW TYPE OF LABOUR LEADER, 

He means to organise labour, to check the tendency 
to lower wages, to enforce a living wage for less than which 
no labourer should work. Mr. Warne proceeds :— 

John Mitchell is a new type of labour leader, He is not 
a demagogue; a haranguer ; a typical agitator. His public 
speeches and statements show this. They do not overflow with 
flowery metaphors appealing to the passions and prejudices of 
his followers; but, for the most part, they are business-like 
presentations of conditions as he sees them, appealing to the 
reason. At no time in the history of the labour movement in 
this country have such remarkable manifestoes been issued by 
any leader as have been his replies to the operators and his 
presentations to the public of the miners’ side of the controversy 
during the progress of the strike just closed. His point of view 
—his regarding labour as a commodity—and his lucid power of 
explanation, as evidenced in his statements and public addresses, 
show that a labour leader of a new school of thought and action 
has come to the front. He is, first of all, a business man in the 
labour movement; he leads organised labour as ‘‘ our captain 
of industry” manages a great commercial or industrial 
combination. He treats labour as a commodity. That 
particular amount which the United Mine Workers controls 
is for sale; his organisation wants the highest price it 
can get for it; -he realises, at the same time, that the 
purchasers—the railroad-mining companies—like all consumers, 
want to get this labour at as lowa price as possible. These two 
opposite points of view, he believes, can be reconciled by the 
two parties most interested ‘‘ bargaining” as to the price of 
labour. This is done between capital and labour in ten of the 
soft-coal producing States in joint annual conferences. . . . Such 
a plan President Mitchell is striving to secure for the hard coal 
industry. To it the operators objected. Then he suggested 
arbitration : ‘‘ Let a disinterested third party determine what 
shall be the price of mine labour,” he said. To this also the 
operators objected. Then the only course remaining, he 
believed, was for labour to refuse the price the intending 
purchasers offered until they came nearer the price asked by the 
representatives of this labour. The waiting period is called ‘‘ a 
strike.” This is why 147,000 men and boys in the three hard- 
coal fields, more than five months ago, laid down their tools for 
an indefinite period. 
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FROM PIT-BOY TO PRESIDENT. 

His life-story is shortly told :— 

Deprived of his mother within two, and of his father within 
four, years of his birth—on February 4th, 1869—John Mitchell 
was early in life left in the care of his stepmother. His school- 
ing was meagre, and was secured only at intervals when there 
was no demand for his labour on the farm. Thrown upon his 
own resources when but thirteen years of age, he entered the 
mines at his birthplace in Braidwood, Il]. Three years later, 
while employed in the mines at Braceville, Lll., he was brought 
under the influence of the labour movement at that time directed. 
by the Knights of Labour. It made him restless, and, with the 
indomitable will of his Irish parentage, he set out determined 
to see something of the world. He visited Colorado, New 
Mexico, and other Western and South-Western States, working 
in the mines to support himself. Drifting back to the Illinois: 
coalfields in 1886, he became a mine-worker at Spring Valley, 
and took an active part in the trade union movement there as. 
President of the Knights of Labour ‘* Local.”” When twenty- 
two years of age he married Miss Katherine O’ Rourke, of Spring 
Valley ; five children have been born to them, of whom four 
are living. At one time he served as President of the Spring 
Valley Board of Education, 

Thirsting for knowledge, he read everything that came within 
his reach ; joined debating societies, athletic associations, inde- 
pendent political reform clubs, and various social organisations, 
in which many opportunities came to him to exercise his mental 
faculties and to cultivate the art of speech-making. A ready 
talker, with great personal magnetism, he quickly formed 
friends, and was rapidly promoted to positions of honour and 
trust. 

When the United Mine Workers of America was organised, 
in January, 1890, he was among the first to be enrolled as a 
member in his district. 





RIS FRUGAL HABITS, 

He rose to be President in 1899, and has been 
re-elected each year since. He is second Vice- 
President to the American Federation of Labour, 
and a member of various committees of the National 
Civic Federation :— 

Trained in simplicity of living, he remains democratic in all 
his habits. Except when pressed with business matters, he is 
approachable by anyone wishing to see or meet him. He 
leads, and yet the men who follow him believe that he is but 
their servant carrying out their expressed wishes. With his 
frugal habits and comparatively small salary, there is no place 
for ‘high living” or excesses that undermine mental vigour. 
In any industrial or commercial pursuit his marked ability for 
organising and leading men would command many times his 
present yearly salary of $1,800 (£ 360). 

HIS ACHIEVEMENT AND HIS AIM, 

All his former exploits are said to be overshadowed 
by his recent victory :— 

After five months of bitter warfare he has fought to a success- 
ful termination the greatest conflict between capital and labour 
ever waged in the history of the world. He has advanced the 
cause of labour by leaps and bounds: he has ushered in the 
period when peace through arbitration promises to reign supreme 
over our industrial world in place of war through strikes and 
lock-outs. It is too early yet to realise the tremendous impor- 
tance of this one accomplishment. This much seems clear, how- 
ever—by it a new era has been entered upon. Not the least of 
its effects will be the widening of the scope of the office of tle 
President of the United States. 

John Mitchell’s present aim is to organise thoroughly all the 
455,000 mine employees in the United States into the United 
Mine Workers of America. That he will accomplish this pur- 
pose, unless sooner called to higher honours and wider fields of 
usefulness, no one who knows the man and his work. entertains 
the least doubt. 
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A CANADIAN SCOFF AT AMERICAN SUPREMACY. 








LEADING ARTICLES 


AMERICA MISTRESS OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Captain Hopson’s Cock-a-Doopie Doo! 

THe caresses of American ladies have evidently 
turned the head of Captain R. P. Hobson, U.S.N. 
But what turned the head of the editor of the (orth 
American Review, and induced him to_ publish 
“America Mistress of the Seas” by that excellent 
officer, we cannot say. The Worth American Review 
has not any particular reputation for humour—on the 
whole we prefer /zdge, and even the coloured supple- 
ments of the Mew York Journal. But this month 
there are fourteen pages which for humour, impudence 
or ignorance are certainly unsurpassed. 

A BAD CASE OF SWELLED HEAD, 

The root of it allis that the good Captain is suffering 
from the mania of national greatness. We have 
burnt too much incense before the American shrine 
to be suspected of irreverence. But Captain Hobson 
is too mucheven for us. In the art of hyperbole and 
exaggeration he is a Mr. Pierpont Morgan with a 
billion dollar trust in the simplicity of his readers. 
He even breaks into a scriptural style on one page, 
and invokes Heaven to sanction his extravagances. 
The Captain wants a navy on the ground of humanity 
and business, and as America has more humanity and 
more business than any other country in the world, 
he moderately demands that she should have a navy 
“almost equal to the combined navies of the world.” 
This is quite reasonable, he says, as “ we are the only 
innately peaceful nation” in the world. This being 
so, “ we should extend the Monroe Doctrine to ‘cover 
the whole of China.” “It would be cowardly and 
selfish to stand off and see the destinies of these 
myriads of helpless people dominated by the harsh 
methods of European monarchies and despotism” 
when we could be helping them by the gentler methods 
of the water-cure. “I believe this is the will of God,” 
says Captain Hobson, 

A RACE OF “GIANTS.” 


But Captain Hobson, U.S.N., is nothing as expert 
in high politics to Captain Hobson, statistician and 
historian. There is a precision and plausibility about 
his facts that would convince even an Englishman 
that he was an inferior being. “The average 
American man for man is from two to five times as 
vigorous as the average European.” “The average 
American eats twice as much” as the average English- 
man, “ who is the best-fed man in Europe.” “ The 
average American wields about 2,000 foot tons of 
“mechanical energy; the average Englishman about 
1,500; the average Frenchman and German about 
goo.” In spite of this, the Captain informs us later 
on that the average Chinaman in industrial capacity 
is scarcely below the American. From which we 
conclude that the Englishman is far below the China- 
man, and the Frenchman and German nowhere in 
comparison. “The average American wheat-grower 
produces three times as much wheat as the average 

inglish wheat-grower—in fact, every test goes to show 
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that Americans are physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually a race of giants.” 
FIRST IN NAVAL 

America’s greatness, however, does not stop here. 
She has more vulnerable property accessible to naval 
attack than all Europe combined : 

We have in the United States 17,000 miles of coast-line; 
and on this coast-line, and upon the harbours and great rivers 
leading up from the coast-line, we have built innumerable cities 
representing accumulations of more homes and property vulner- 
able from the sea than are found on all the coast-line, harbours, 
and navigable rivers of the continent of Europe combined, 
Fortifications, mines, and torpedoes have been, and still are, 
useful accessories in coast defence, but they never have arrested, 
and they cannot now effectually stop, a determined commander 
of a strong fleet. 

This statement the Captain really believes. He 
believes also that in the triumphs of war “the only 
innately peaceful nation” stands highest. If the 
American beats the European in working, eating and 
religion, he -absolutely demolishes him in_ fighting. 
“ For vigour in naval warfare no such record exists 
in the world as that of the American Navy; in the 
Spanish-American War it broke two records simul- 
taneously.” ‘The American Navy alone of all the 
navies of the earth has never known defeat.” 

MEGALOMANIA AND GORE. 

The Civil War involved numbers twice as large 
as the hordes of Xerxes, “the casualties alone being 
200,000 more than there were soldiers altogether in 
the German armies” in 1870. 

Captain Hobson assures his readers that campaigns 
in that war for distances covered and obstacles over- 
come have no parallel, except, perhaps, in Hannibal’s 
invasion of Italy. But is it impudence or lack of 
arithmetic which leads him to assure us that in the 
Civil War “ numerous battlefields counted percentage 
losses from three to five times as great as the bloodiest 
onrecord”? As in “the bloodiest on record” battles 
the losses were at least 50 per cent., it follows that in 
battles in the Civil War the Americans lost from 150 
per cent. to 250 per cent of their force. But perhaps 
the American has nine lives like a cat, as the result 
of eating twice as much as the degenerate Englishman. 

BBB LD LILI LILI ID DD DD DD 

THE Church Quarterly Review for October is a very 
good number. The papers on the religion of Italy, the 
Third Order of St. Francis, and Religion in Oxford claim 
separate mention. The problems of Christian Missions 
in India are well stated, and ina way likely to be pro- 
foundly helpful to intending missionaries. In a paper on 

Criticism, Rational and Irrational, the reviewer deals 
more gently with Dr. Cheyne’s “ Encyclopedia Biblica ” 
than might have been expected from an exponent of High 
Church orthodoxy. The article on the Education Bill 
puts the Anglican view of the agitation of the Noncon- 
formists in a nutshell. “ Their forefathers fought to gain 
the right to have their own religious teaching. They'are 
contending to prevent others having it. Their one 

absorbing thought is jealousy of the Church, and to that 

they are willing to sacrifice every principle of liberty and 
justice. Nonconformists are no longer champions of 
religious liberty.” 


WAR. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF AMERICA’S PRESIDENT. 

THe Monthly Review for November contains, 
among other contributions of merit, a very interest- 
ing and well-informed article by Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
entitled “A Year of President Roosevelt.” It is the 
best reasoned and most comprehensive description of 
the strenuous President that I have yet seen in any 
English periodical. The article is highly appreciative, 
and justly so. But Mr. Brooks insists that the 
triumph of Mr. Roosevelt has been personal, rather 
than political. His legislative designs have been oftener 
frustrated than otherwise. As a personality and as an 
administrator he has been everywhere successful. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LIMITATIONS. 


The cause of this is that an American President 
with great nominal powers is, in practice, subject to 
Congress. His influence on legislation is less than 
that of an English Prime Minister. In times of 
national peril Congress practically abdicates ; but in 
ordinary times the Administration has no official 
spokesman in either House to expound its policy ; 
while both Houses are very jealous of their constitu- 
tional power. President McKinley attained harmony 
with Congress by his patience and persuasive powers. 
He humoured everybody, and made the most of his 
patronage. President Roosevelt has acted differently ; 
his dominant trait is not persuasiveness, but command. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


Yet Mr. Roosevelt is a very cautious man. He dislikes 
extravagant ideals ; his temperament is Whiggish ; he is 
never tempted by extremes ; he has a “ bludgeon of a 
mind, healthily unoriginal and non-creative—a sane, 
but hardly a deep mind.” He is impulsive, but not 
dangerously so ; and in all essentials he is one of the 
most balanced and conservative of Americans, 


HIS ADMINISTRATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS— 


His achievements during his brief term of office 
have in the main expressed his administrative liberty 
and. legislative restriction. McKinley had demoral- 
ised the Civil Service by not only upholding but 
. extending the spoils system. Roosevelt would not 
tolerate this. He at once strengthened the Civil 
Service Commission, restored 1,600 offices to the 
merit system, and brought sixty Indian agents within 
the scope of the classified system. His policy 
towards the diplomatic and consular service, the 
Customs and revenue services, the federal judiciary, 
and the bigger post- offices was the same. In all 
such matters he is ruled only by the test of effi- 
ciency ; and it may be said that so long as he 
remains at the White House the sinister league 
between party politics and the Civil Service is dis- 
solved. In the army and navy he has adopted the 
same system. One of his first official acts was to 
appoint Chief of Ordnance a captain who stood 
twenty-ninth on the list of officers of his corps. For 
the ‘first time since the Civil War the army has ceased 


. 


to be the playground of political favourites, The 
President wound up the Sampson-Schley feud, which 
had lasted for three years, with a few stinging rebukes 
to General Miles and Admiral Dewey. 


—-AND LEGISLATIVE FAILURES. 


In such reforms lies the President’s strength. Hi: 
weakness—a weakness not his own, but inherent i: 
his office—has been displayed in legislation. Th 
Cuban tariff question is an instance in point. Th 
most popular President the United States has yet 
possessed failed to pass through Congress a simple 
act of justice to Cuba, which had the enthusiasti: 
support of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand Americans. ‘The President took up the 
Trust question, conscious that he was risking the 
enmity of capitalists. He does not believe that it is 
possible or desirable to go back from the large organ- 
isations to small ones in ordinary industry. The only 
definite proposal he has put forward is that the same 
publicity should be demanded of Trusts as is now 
exacted from banks and insurance companies. The 
Steel Trust already publishes its accounts. On th 
question of tariffs and Trusts, the President, while not 
opposed to a mild form of tariff revision, emphatically 
maintains that it has nothing to do with the Trusts— 
a view with which Mr. Brooks naturally does not 
agree. But the value of Mr. Roosevelt’s intervention 
in this question is that he has brought sobriety, 
caution, and sincerity to hear on it for the first 
time. 

What is Mr. Roosevelt’s future ? Mr. Brooks is 
doubtful. ‘The people, he says, dearly love a leader, 
but the politicians do not, and it is questionable 
whether the Constitution wholly approves of one. The 
disabilities inherent in the presidential office make it 
doubtful whether there is room for a President of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s resolution and vigour. Yet his personal 
triumph has been so supreme that the victory of his. 
party in the coming elections ought properly to be 
called a  Rooseveltian and not a _ Republican 
victory. 

sansa 
The Evolution of the Engine Driver. 

THE Engine Driver is the subject of a fascinating 
sketch in the Lecsure Hour by Miss Gertrude Bacon. 
It appears that the driver begins as a “bar-boy” at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, whose duty it is to clean 
and overhaul the fire-box, to arrange the fire-bars, and 
clean out the clinkers. On passing a medical and tech- 
nical examination he qualifies as a fireman. As fireman 
he serves on shunting engines in the goods yard. Next 
he is promoted to “firing” on a goods train. Eventually 
he becomes a fireman on a “ passenger.” After five years 
as a fireman, he passes another and severe examination 
and becomes a driver. The particular man whose career 
is given was then for two years pilot man on a shunting 
engine in the goods yard, for three years a goods driver, 
and the last fifteen years a driver on a passenger train. 
Such is the gradual and guarded order of promotion to 
one of the most responsible posts which human beings 
are ever called upon to fill. 
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LORD SALISBURY. 

THE most interesting article in the Quarterly Review 
is the sketch of the political career of Lord Salisbury. 
It is remarkable, however, not so much for what it 
says about Lord Salisbury as for what it says about 
Lord Beaconsfield. The Quarterly Review is the 
great literary authority on the Conservative Party. Its 
carefully-considered verdicts have always been accepted 
as representing the judgment of intellectual Conser- 
vatism upon the political issues of the day. Imagine, 
then, our delight, and the corresponding dismay of the 
Jingoes, to find the judicial organ of the Conservative 
party solemnly denouncing what has hitherto been 
regarded by the party as the crowning glory of Lord 

eaconsfield as a deplorable mistake and a disastrous 
blunder, the immediate result of which was that 
England was reduced to a position of humiliation and 
embarrassment almost without precedent. It is not 
yet twenty-five years since the City and the Press, 
which fawns upon and flatters the prejudices of 
London society, roared themselves hoarse in praise of 
the great statesman who, in their cant phrase, brought 
peace with honour from Berlin. Probably if the 
members of the Primrose League were cross-examined 
to-day as to what was the greatest achievement of 
Lord Beaconsfield, they would point to the Berlin 
Treaty and the masterly statecraft which he displayed 
at the Berlin Congress. 


LORD SALISBURY IN 1878. 


To all such persons the article in the Qzarter/y 
Review may be earnestly recommended. For in a 
very eulogistic description of Lord Salisbury’s career, 
the reviewer deliberately asserts that his one great 
blunder which prejudiced England during the whole 
of his first Administration was his acceptance of the 
Foreign Secretaryship in 1878, on the retirement of 
Lord Derby. His acceptance of that post as. the 
official exponent of the pro-Turkish policy was a 
blunder, says the Quarterly, which hampered the 
whole of his subsequent career. “ Looking back to- 
day at the Russophobe policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
few will be found to deny that it was a deplorable 
mistake. Lord Salisbury has himself admitted it, and it 
is well-known that he doubted its wisdom. He has him- 
self toid us the story of his conversion. Lord Beacons- 
field appealed to him on the grounds of the public 
welfare of Europe, and the continuity of foreign policy, 
and to these essentially Conservative consideratigns 
he reluctantly yielded. Had Lord Salisbury refused 
to adopt the views of his Chief, he would probably 
have ended his political career, and his secession 
would only have left Lord Beaconsfield free to pursue 
the perilous adventures which were already fermenting 
in his brain, whereas by remaining with him as an 
imperfectly convinced colleague he must have exercised 
over him a certain restraining influence.” 

The disastrous consequences of this policy, says the 
reviewer, inevitable though it was, presented them- 
selves in sinister abundance when in 1885 Lord 
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Salisbury took the seals of the Foreign Office for the 
second time. Rarely has Great Britain found herself 
ina more humiliated and embarrassed situation. The 
whole of the world was practically banded against her. 
How had this situation been brought about? There 
can be little doubt that without the blunder of 1878 
the crisis would have been deprived of its most 
threatening features. When we adhered to the 
exploded policy of 1856,a new era of embittered 
rivalry between Great Britain and Russia was opened, 
the effects of which have already shaken the whole 
Asiatic Continent as far as th: China Sea, and the 
end of which no one can foresee. 

HIS LATER 

Practically the reviewer's eulogy of Lord Salisbury 
amounts to this, that in 1878 he made himself ar 
accomplice of Lord Beaconsfield in the perpetration o: 
a disastrous blunder, to remedy the mischief resulting 
from which absorbed all the energies of his first seven 
years of Administration, from 1885 to 1892. In his 
second Administration he had a freer hand. His 
problem, says the reviewer, was on the one hand to 
restrain the Jingoism of his own countrymen, and 
especially the Imperialist Radical school of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and on the other to strengthen his 
trembling colleagues on the Continent in their resistance 
to the pressure of a mischief-making Chauvinism. He 
did this by systematically dwelling on the democratic 
danger, and convincing foreign statesmen that he was 
heart and soul with them in their efforts to restrain it. 
‘The whole of his practical work at the Foreign Office 
was inspired and controlled by the desire to curb the 
thirst for empire and the readiness for aggressive war, 
which, in his opinion, has always been the characteristic 
of democracy. ‘The splendid work performed at his 
instance by Lord Pauncefote at the Hague Conference 
was due to his belief that arbitration was calculated to 
supply an effective means of cutting the claws of an 
excitable democracy. 

In 1898 Lord Salisbury ceased to be exclusively a 
Foreign Secretary, and became in one direction a 
European statesman and in another the great pioneer 
of Pan-Anglo-Saxonism. For five years he was the 
most distinguished statesman in Christendom—the 
successor of Prince Bismarck as the keeper of th= 
world’s peace. His boldest experiment has been his 
attempt to establish permanently close relations with 
the United States on an entirely new footing. 

The net result of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy is 
thus summed up by his eulogist: He has steered the 
Empire safely through dangers of the utmost gravity. 
He has maintained the peace among and with a host 
of ebullient nations, and still has asserted British inte- 
rests and added magnificently to the dominions of the 
Crown. He has vastly enhanced the national pres- 
tige. The great results of his life are seen in his sane 
and lofty political teaching, and the stable influence 
he has exercised over public affairs throughout a 
generation exposed to perils threatening the foun- 
dations of orderly society and Christian civilisation. 


CAREER. 
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i THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 

“THE Reversion to Toryism,” by a “ Dissident 
Liberal,” the opening article in the November 
Fortnightly—deals mainly, though not exclusively, 
with the Education Bill. Our Dissident does not like 
the Bill, but apparently likes the opposition to the Bill 
still less. He attacks the tactics adopted by the 
Nonconformists. In denouncing “ clericalism” and 
“sacerdotalism,” the “parson” and the “ priest,” 
Dr. Clifford and his friends, he says, have promoted 
their Parliamentary defeat. 

The “Dissident Liberal” won’t have the Bill at 
any price ; and he says closure is no remedy. The 
Education Bill can only be defended on certain 
assumptions, all of which are Tory, whereas “the 
prevailing frame of mind in this country remains 
Liberal.” 

Wuar CAN BE SalD FOR THE BILL, 

The Nonconformists have injured their case by 
pretending that there is nothing in favour of 
the Bill at all. With this pretence the Fortnightly 
contributor will not agree. From a national point of 
view the Bill has certain attenuated merits :— 

(1). It creates a single authority for educational areas. 

(2). It makes the denominational schools somewhat more 
efficient, and must raise in some degree the level of education for 
more than half the children in the country. 

(3). It distinctly increases public influence upon the control 
of sectarian schools. 

(4). It gives a real though feeble and unguided impulse towards 
a general organisation of higher education. 

But while there will be some increase of efficiency 
of denominational schools under the Bill, there will 
not be equal efficiency for equal expenditure. And 
the Bill undoubtedly places Nonconformists in an 
inferior position to that of members of the Established 
and Roman Catholic Churches. The sectarian endow- 
ment which the Bill involves will not have the least 
chance of being accepted permanently by the English 
people. 

; THE CASE AGAINST IT. 

The Bill is bad also because it establishes the prin- 
ciple that in a very extensive sphere of public employ- 
ment private individuals are to have the power of 
appointing persons who will be paid by the community. 

THE Views OF Maca. 

The writer of “ Musings without Method” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine deals with the Nonconformist 
critics of the Education Bill somewhat in the style 
with which Christopher North used to belabour his 
opponents in the early days of Maga. Blackwood says 
that the German Emperor and the Boers are scrupu- 
fosity in human shape compared with Dr. Clifford 
and his friends. The Nonconformist conscience is 
as flexible as indiarubber. He was as valiant as 
Ancient Pistol during the recess, but the sitting 
of Parliament seems to awe him. His threat to 
refuse to pay rates is mere hysteria, which is not 
interesting. What is far more curious is the Non- 
conformist love of untruth. Where religion is con- 
cerned. Nonconformists believe that any method of 
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warfare is permissible. They gladly subordinate 
truth to party. The opponents of the Bill are all 
pro-Boers, and an antidote has already been found 
for Nonconformist venom. ‘This antidote has been 
supplied by debates in Parliament, which bring to 
light, among other things (according to Blackwood ), 
the fact that one object of the Bill is to reduce the 
power of the parson. That, we suppose, is the reason 
why the parsons are so enthusiastic In its support. 
THE Positivist Point oF VIEw. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, writing in the Positivist 
Review upon the Education Bill, thus expounds the 
Positivist point of view :— 

The machinery of public education has grown so far outsid: 
anything which they regard as wholesome education, that they 
can take no serious part in these complicated struggles to 
hold of poor children, All that they can do is to stani 
fast to their own principles, and watch the tempests that awai 
those who defy the simple solution of these problems. Tha 
solution is that, whilst true education must ever be founded ii 
religion, saturated with religion, given and administered by me: 
inspired by religion, it is monstrous for the State in our age t 
attempt to force upon the children of the people any sort o 
theological instruction whatever, or to play into the hands o: 
any theological sect, whether it calls itself an historic church o1 
a free communion of fellow-believers. The State may, anc 
should, offer the bare rudiments of reading, writing, and count 
ing to all who are willing to be taught, without compulsion, anc 
without fee. It must remain wholly apart from any dogmatic 
school, even by inspection, grant, or favour. It is for those 
who really live by a religion of their own to see that those whom 
they can influence have an adequate training in what they hold 
to be so precious. 

WHAT THE NONCONFORMISTS THINK. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review an article on the Education Bill 
and the Free Churches. His aim, as set forth by 
himself, is to show— 

(1) That the claim of the Church of England as developed in 
the present Bill is that her schools shall be treated precisely as 
Roman Catholic schools claim to be treated. 

(2) That this claim is a new claim on the part of the Church 
of England as a whole, and was not made at the time when Mr. 
Forster’s Act was carried. 

(3) That this claim invades the conscience of Nonconformists. 

(4) That Nonconformists must oppose it, if in the end the 
Bill is passed, by every endeavour to make the Bill unworkable, 
one of the great forms of resistance being the refusal of the 
school rate. ; 


After arguing at some length in support of each of 
these theses, he concludes his article by expressing a 
firm conviction that the Nonconformists will take joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods rather than consent to 
the imposition of a new Church rate :— 


I have also an immovable confidence in the courage and 
steadfastness of Nonconformists as a whole. They realise that 
they have reached the great crisis of their existence, and that if 
they yield now they will throw away all the victories won for 
them in their grand and touching history, The eyes of all the 
world will be upon us in this struggle. The humblest sufferer’s 
name will be made known through the English-speaking lands 
and beyond them, Outside of England, in our own Colonies 
and in America, the persecutors and the persecution will be the 
subject of unmeasured amazement and indignation. I cannot 
believe that the Government will live in the atmosphere it has 
created for a single year. The iron in the souls of those who 
have gone before in the path of suffering will strike a fire which 
will burn till religious liberty in England is real and unassailable. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE SPANISH FRIARS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
A DEFENCE BY A Goop AUTHORITY. 


In the Worth American Review for October there 
js an interesting article by Mr. Stephen Bonsal, in 
which the work of the friars and religious orders 
jn the Philippines is placed in a light very différent 
from that to which we are accustomed. The Spanish 
Governors, although often brought into conflict with 
the friars, in their official reports praised their work, 
declaring that government would be impossible without 
them. ‘That this was so Mr. Bonsal has no doubt. 

THE FRIARS AS ROAD-MAKERS, 

Everything that the Filipinos have had done for 
them has been done by the friars. If you come 
into a well-built village and ask who founded it, you 
will be told that it was built by the Franciscan or Austin 
fathers. If you cross a great bridge or visit irrigation 
works you will be told the same thing. ‘The 
friars made networks of excellent roads by employ- 
ing the natives to work upon the roads a certain 
aumber of days a year; and since their rule was 
abolished the roads of the country have disappeared. 

; AS AGRICULTURISTS. 

The same with every other item of civilised life’ 
When the friars came to the Philippines there was no 
agriculture worth mentioning. The friars introduced 
maize from Mexico, and for three centuries this has 
been the mainstay of the population. With the 
exception of tobacco, which was introduced by the 
Government, every staple crop now grown was either 
introduced by the friars or had its valuable properties 
first explained by them to the natives. Thus it was 
with coffee, indigo, the sugar-cane, cacao, 

AS EDUCATORS. 

In education the islands owe everything to the 
much-maligned religious orders. Until 1863 there 
were no schools in the islands except such as they 
had founded. As the natives progressed in civilisation 
higher schools and colleges were founded; and Mr. 
Bonsal says that more men have matriculated at Santo 
Tomas, the University of Manila, than at Harvard. 

AS SOLDIERS. 

The friars were no less distinguished as soldiers. 
They were well to thefront in all the wars of the conquest 
and in the expeditions to the Moluccas and Cochin 
China. They inspired the resistance to the. English 
invasion of 1672. Against all these it must be 
admitted not very clerical virtues all that can be 
said is that they were relentless in suppressing the 
enemies of monastic rule. There were two leading 
accusations against them—profligacy and ‘exploiting 
the natives. The evidence of the first was the pre- 
sence of half-caste children, but Mr. Bonsal says that 
half-castes still multiply although the friars have been 
withdrawn for four years. 

As for the charge of exploiting the natives, he 
points out that after three hundred years of exploita- 
tion the property of the Orders is officially valued by 
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Judge Taft at considerably under £2,000,coo. In 
conclusion says Mr. Bonsal, under their rule a large 
proportion of the Filipinos have reached a higher 
stage of civilisation than has been attained by other 
branches of the Malay family under other circumstances 
and in other environment. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE PROBLEM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal contributes what he calls a 
“plain tale for plain men” to the Pal’ Mall Magasin: 
for November on the Problem of the Philippines. He 
declares that upon one point all Americans are agreed. 
Had it been given to them as a people to foresee what 
has followed upon the victory at Manila Bay, the 
order to steam in and destroy the Spanish fleet would 
never have been given. ‘The order would have been 
given to give Admiral Montojo’s ships a wide berth, and 
not to sink them. He maintains that party con- 
siderations are paramount with the American Govern- 
ment. ‘They extend a travesty of civil government 
over the Philippines for the purpose of political con- 
sumption in the United States, and for the same 
reason they reduced the strength of the army of occu- 
pation, although in Mr. Bonsal’s opinion every exten- 
sion of civil government ought to be accompanied by 
a reinforcement of the army. Instead of strengthening 
the American troops in the Philippines the Americans 
are recruiting auxiliary troops to a number now close 
upon 20,000, all native-born Filipinos, all armed 
with carbines, shot-guns, and revolvers, who can shoot 
almost as well as the Americans, and who, in Mr. 
Bonsal’s opinion, are still animated by the sentiments 
which they entertained when they were in the ranks 
of the insurgents. 

tHE COMING 

There is not noticeable the slightest change in the 
sentiments of the dominant races of the islands. 
There are many indications of preparations for a 
general rising when the opportune moment comes. 
When the outbreak does take place the insurgents, 
Mr. Bonsal thinks, may absolutely count upon the 
support of the 20,000 native auxiliaries who will be 
armed and drilled by the American Government. 
Mr. Bonsal maintains that the Americans are in the 
position of a man who has got hold of a bear’s tail 
without knowing it; and now the one question that 
everyone is seeking to answer is how to let go without 
being bitten by the bear or having the feathers of 
prestige brushed the wrong way. “If such an oppor- 
tunity can be offered it would be seized upon with 
an enthusiasm and unanimity unprecedented in our 
political history.” 


REVOLT. 
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THE Bookman for November is a Robert Browning 
number. 

THERE are some capital papers in the Gir?’s Realne 
for November. Among others there is a pleasant chat 
with Miss Menpes upon process work as a proféssion for 
girls. “Girls who Excel in Sport ” is illustrated witi 
portraits of champions in croquet, badminton, golf and 
hockey. 
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THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 
THE Popr’s List oF FORBIDDEN Books. 

AN interesting article in the Quarterly Review is 
that dealing with the Roman Index, or “ Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum,” the last edition of which was 
issued by Pope Leo XIII. in the year 1900. The Roman 
Index has always, owing to ignorance of foreign 
languages and other causes, been extremely inaccurate ; 
and the edition of 1g00, says the reviewer, is, owing to 
the criticisms of a German scholar, the least inaccurate 
ever published. 

INDEXES OTHER THAN PAPAL. 

The earliest known censure of a printed book 
dates from Venice in the year 1491, when the 
Papal Legate singled out for proof the “ Monar- 
chia” of Antonio Roselli and the “ Theses” of Pico 
della Mirandola. ‘The sin of the former book con- 
sisted in its maintaining the juristical or conciliar 
view of Papal authority ; and it headsa long series of 
books prohibited for the same reason. The pro- 
hibition of heretical literature was by no means 
confined to the Papacy. Luther in 1520 publicly 
burnt the Pope’s Bull, the Canon Law and _ the 
writings of Eck and Emser; and Calvin and the 
German Reformed princes interdicted not only 
Popish works, but also Protestant publications of 
which they did not approve. ‘ihe first catalogue 
really worth regarding as an Index is that of Louvain, 
published in 1546 by direction of Charles V. 

The Papal Indexes were never absolutely accepted 
even in Catholic countries. The Spaniards repeatedly 
suppressed, ignored, and refused to publish them, and 
France never formally accepted the Index, though she 
possessed an Index of her own. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE INDEX. 

The first woman whose writings were prohibited 
was Magdalena Haymairin, whose offence was the 
publication of “Sunday Epistles for the Whole Year, 
set out Songwise.” She was joined in course of time 
by Anne Askew, another female divine, and long 
afterwards by George Sand. There are four cases of 
father and son being coupled in prohibition, the 
Dumas being the best known. 

Fénelon is the most memorable of Catholic prelates 
whose name appears in theIndex, but Bossuet narrowly 
escaped. In the earlier history of the Index heretical 
German works were prohibited ad 4., but between 
1600 and 1700 only one German book appears in the 
Index; and Heine’s “Reisebilder” was the next 
prohibited book. However, many learned men still 
‘wrote much in Latin; and Leibnitz has only recently 
disappeared from the forbidden list. In 1703 Hobbes’ 
“Leviathan” drew down the thunderbolt, and six 
years later all his works were stricken after they had 
been. half a century in use. The “ Religio Medici” 
was proscribed as early as 1646; and in 1669 was 
forbidden Bacon’s “De Augmentis.” It is amusing 
to note that the Inquisitor seemed to regard Bacon 
and Verulam as different authors, and Bacon was not 
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would become unintelligible. 
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accurately described till 1790. Altogether the Index 

seems to have been a strange muddle of blunders. 
THE POPE AND ASTRONOMY. 

In 1618 Kepler’s “ Epitome of Copernican Astro- 
nomy” was prohibited. The volume of Copernicus 
himself was corrected in 1620 by order of the secre- 
tary to the Index, and his affirmations shortened down 
to mere hypotheses. Up to 1757 every Index con- 
tained this rubric :. “ All books forbidden which main- 
tain that the earth moves and the sun does not.”” Lut 
not till 1835 did Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo 
disappear from the Index at a time when the prohi)i- 
tion was entirely disregarded. 

SOME NOTABLE NAMES, 

The metaphysicians of course figure valiantly in the 
Index : Spinoza, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume being present in addition to the names above 
mentioned. Kant was left out in the cold until 1821 ; 
and Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer are still outside. 
The last important work proscribed on the eve of the 
French Revolution was Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” 

The recent history of the Index added many names 
of equal celebrity: Lamennais, Gioberti, Rosmini, 
Ventura, Mamiani, Curci, Hermes, Giinther, Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Quinet, Michelet. Renan’s first 
condemnation goes back to 1859; his last bears date 
July 14th, 1892. Dollinger is, of course, among the 
victims of the Vatican Censor, but Darwin seems to 
have escaped. 

From the Index of 1900 three thousand names have 
been removed, but among those left are Goldsmith’s 
“ History of England” and Sterne’s “ Sentimental 
Journey.” Absolute prohibition still falls upon ever, 
treatise assailing Roman doctrine, church authority, 
and the clerical order. Books of magic, spiritualism, 
and freemasonry are classed as immoral writings, and 
versions of Scripture not approved at Rome are for- 
bidden except to students. 

In conclusion, the reviewer points out the 
ineffectiveness of the Index. Probably not a single 
book which later times would value has perished 
under the Index. But if every great name which it 
contains from Machiavelli to Renan were blotted out, 
modern literature would not only be impoverished, it 
The modern world is 
largely the creation of men whose names are to be 
found on the “ Index Librorum Prohibitorum.” 

ABA BO OSs 

THE true story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris, with 
other characters in “Adam Bede,” is begun in the 
Leisure Hour by Mr. William Mottram, whose grand- 
mother was Ann Evans, the daughter of ’Thias and 
’Lisbeth Bede and the sister of Adam and Seth. He 
says his mother and grandmother never wearied of 
telling him about the Evanses. Adam and Dinah died 
when he was thirteen years of age, and Seth Bede died nine 
years later. George Evans, the father of George Eliot, 
was the carpenter and builder for the whole locality 
of Norbury, in Derbyshire. Every one of his five sons 
was taught his father’s trade. Next month the stor: 
proper begins. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE TRIUMPHANT TURK. 
CAPTAIN GAMBIER ON THE REVIVAL OF ISLAM. 


UNDER the somewhat misleading title of “ Mace- 
donian Intrigues and their Fruits” Captain Gambier, 
R.N., contributes to the Fortnightly Review a very 
remarkable and extremely interesting article upon 
Turkey and her future, or, more correctly, upon the 
Turks and Mohammedans generally and their present 
state and future aspirations. With the Macedonian 
problem, which is the nominal subject of his article, 
Captain Gambier deals briefly, his main points being 
that none of the Macedonian races is fit to dominate 
the country, and that the true Macedonians are the 
Moslems. He ridicules the idea of degenerate Greece 
founding a new Byzantium, 7/@ Macedonia, and scoffs 
at the idea of Italian pretensions in Albania. “ Left 
single-handed in an encounter with Turkey in Albania 
or in Tripoli, the fiasco of the Abyssinian campaign 
would be repeated tenfold.” 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ISLAM. 


It is the Turk who is really on top in the East, and 
he intends to remain so. There is no question of 
degeneracy in that quarter. The Turk is not 
an expiring race. When we remember how 
the Ottoman Empire has dwindled away we are 
apt to think of the Turks as a dying people. 
But looking under the surface, and remembering that 
Islamism is a matter of faith, not of territory, one 
can well agree with many Moslems that the shrinkage 
of their power in Europe is not a misfortune. A 
deep-thinking Turk once remarked to Captain 
Gambier : “ He would be a bold man who would 
predict that the polytheism of the Christian would not 
give place in another 600 years to the less complicated 
belief in the one God of Mahomet.” The 600 years 
represent the advantage in age which Christianity has 
had over Islamism. 


THE COMING JEHAD, 


To keep alive the faith in the One and Indivisible 
God is the set purpose of Abdul Hamid’s life. He 
looks on Christianity as dead, while the spirit which 
conquered half the world is only dormant in his 
people. 

Doubtless, to many this will seem as absurd as the idea of 
a crusade, but to hold that view is to be ignorant of the extra- 
ordinary religious instinct that underlies Mohammedanism. I 
know the idea of a Jehad or Holy War presents to many the 
fantastic idea of men galloping across deserts, shouting the war- 
cry of the Prophet, and living on dates and water—hordes to be 
easily routed by a hundred British soldiers, or swept out of 
existence by a handful of Germans, But the modern defenders 
of the faith of Allah, in Turkey alone, consist of some 450,000 
to 500,000 fairly drilled, well-armed, incomparably brave and 
hardy men, all within two hundred miles, or a few hours’ rail, 
of Constantinople itself—probably the strongest fortress in the 
world. Then behind these 500,000 stand over 2,000,000 nicn, 
still in the prime of their magnificent and scber manhood, not 
prowling about the purlieus of a great city, or passing their 
nights in the tramps’ ward, but agricultural labourers, boatmen, 
and others who live by their own hands, all trained men who 
have passed through the ranks, And again, behind them are 
unnumbered millions, scattered all over the earth, who would 
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unquestionably rally to the defence of their Faith, men more 
instinct with the fighting quality than any other race. 
THE PROPAGANDA OF ISLAM. 

Do not think, says Captain Gambier, that no pre- 
paration for the Turkish renaissance exists. The 
Sultan makes no pretence to be a great warrior. But 
he has worked night and day and spent millions in 
preparing the way for a more militant successor. In 
the remotest parts of the earth, as well as in the most 
populous, silently and secretly he has organised a 
vast agency to carry out his idea. All over Asia 
Minor, in the very heart of Asia proper, in the entire 
south of the Russian Empire, through all North Western 
China, in Afghanistan, and among our awn Mahrattas, 
this agency is firmly established, while for every man 
so employed in foreign parts there lives in Constan- 
tinople a counterpart with whom he is in constant 
correspondence, And so is kept alive the faith in 
Abdul Hamid, the Caliph, combined with the most 
complete and practical missionary effort the world 
has hitherto known. Reason, fanaticism, argument— 
all are instruments in this powerful propaganda. The 
vices of the followers of Christ, the libertinage of 
priests, the dependence of religion upon wealth, are 
all cited in the literature which the Sultan’s agents all 
over the world distribute in thousands. 

THE OMNISCIENT CALIPH. 

To the hands of the omnipotent, omniscient Sultan 
converge all the threads. The Caliph is indefatigable. 
Rising early, he works harder than a London account- 
ant. For hours he receives a procession of secretaries, 
ministers, ulemas, dragomans, petitioners, emissaries 
from all parts of the world. When their turn comes 
they find that the Sultan knows all about their busi- 
ness, and disposes of it without asking anyone’s 
advice— 
that he has cognisance of everything that passes in his Empire, 
inchoate and loosely governed as it appears to be. He knows 
the exact revenue which every village should produce, and 
whilst making allowance for inevitable plunder by the Valis and 
other officials, exacts that the residue be paid into his own hands 
at Yildiz Kiosk, What these sums amount to no human being 
except himself actually knows, and none dare ask. The 
financial status and banking account of every well-to-do Otto- 
man subject is known to him, and if an official asks for an 
advance in salary, or petitions for arrears, his Majesty says: 
‘Pray why do you want money? There is £4,722 13s. 2d. to 
your banking credit. Let that suffice.” 

The Sultan is, in fact, triumphant. He made fools 
of the French over Mitylene, and has used the 
Germans as an instrument. He is a parsimonious 
man; he hates equally wasting money and paying 
salaries, and millions upon millions of his revenues 
remain unaccounted for and never see the light of 
day. Is he piling up a war chest for future use? 
Captain Gambier evidently thinks so, And there is 
every reason why he should, for ‘“‘ Mohammedanism 
is as mighty a force in the world as Catholicism—all 
the more so because the common intelligence of 
mankind is in revolt against sacerdotalism—a curse 
effectually banned in Islam by the far-secing wisdom 
of the Prophet.” | 

















WHAT IS LIFE? 
Tue Latest ANSWER TO THE OLD RIDDLE. 


CaRL SNYDER contributes a brief, intensely interest- 
ing paper to Harper's for November entitled “The 
Newest Conceptions of Life.” He declares that the 
physical process of life is no longer a riddle. 

A SERIES OF FERMENTATIONS. 

Physiology has now solved the riddle, and the answer 
is that life is simply a series of fermentations. He 
describes the various stages by which biologists, in the 
course of sixty years, have arrived at the conclusion 
that for every vital function there is a ferment, and 
the sum of their activities, which we call life, is no 
more than a series of fermentations, «It is an English- 
man—Croft Hill—who three or four years ago dis- 
wovered that, under given conditions, the destructive 
action of a ferment is reversible. Under the influence 
of one ferment a substance can be broken up, and 
the addition of another ferment will put these products 
together so as to form the original compound. The 
biological puzzle of the hour is to ascertain what are 
these ferments. So far they have utterly baffled 
inquiry; they are compounded of water, air, and 
carbon, but no one can say how they are put together. 


en: THE MANUFACTURE OF LIFE, 


= 
But we may hear of their chemical synthesis in our 
day, and that will be but a prelude to the manufacture 
of life in the laboratory. This new conception of 
life leads some scientists of lively and daring imagina- 
tion to believe that perhaps all the processes of life 
are reversible ; that, under given conditions, the oak 
would become an acorn and the grown man a child. 
The discovery that one ferment will undo the work of 
another gives Mr. Snyder reason to hope that we may 
discover in our day the veritable fountain of life. 
What we call growing old seems merely a series of 
-destructive fermentations :— 
As the discovery of the constructive ferments gave at last a 
_-elue to a complete account of the whole life process, so to those 
who have closely and reflectively followed the development of 
biochemistry, the discovery of reversibility in fermentation may 
in time disclose the reversibility of the life process : the more con- 
crete phrase, the arrest of death, the prevention of old age, the 
preservation of youth. 
Mr. Snyder maintains that the discoveries of the 
last few years — 
give earnest of the day when, the mode of action of the ferments 
being as well known as the working of rennet in the making 
of cheese now, the action of the cellular ferments may be reversed 
at will: the fabric they have reared would go down piece by 
piece, the separate parts shrink, coalesce, decrease, until, perhaps, 
naught remained save a formless clot of jelly-like stuff—the jelly 
of life, 


LIFE IN CRYSTALS. 


In connection with this article in Harfer’s may be 
read Signor Giovanni Colazza’s paper in the Zheo- 
sophical Review, which Mrs. Oakley translates from the 
Italian, It is entitled “ Life in Crystals,” and is an 
account of the results which have been obtained by Pro- 
fessor von Schron, who has devoted the last eighteen 
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years to a study of crystals. As Professor Bose 
discovered that metals have feelings, so Professor von 
Schron maintains that the barriers between organic and 
inorganic kingdoms can be swept away. Crystals show 
vital phenomena—first, individual motion ; secondly, 
a structural evolution in the matter of which they are 
constituted ; thirdly, an internal characteristic move- 
ment in the shape of vibrating waves. Professor von 
Schron has derived from his researches a religious 
conception of the universe, and asserts that his reli- 
gious feeling developed itself in direct proportion in 
his penetration into the so-called secrets of nature. 

In the same number of the Theosophical Review 
Mrs. Besant discusses Professor Bose’s discovery, and 
maintains that his experiments have established, on a 
definite basis of physical facts, the teaching of occult 
science as to the universality of life. 


—+—__— 


DO CRYSTALS BREED? 

To the second October number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Dastre contributes one of his informing 
scientific articles, in which he deals with the life 
of matter. M. Dastre explains the existence in 
crystals of something analogous to the power of 
nutrition, a sort of starting-point comparable to the 
egg of the fowl or the germ of a plant. He goes 
on to give examples in which crystals appear at 
any rate to have multiplied themselves in a most 
extraordinary manner. Up to the year 1867 scientific 
men were unable to obtain crystals of glycerine, but 
in the winter of that year crystallised glycerine was 
found in a case which had been sent from Vienna to 
London, and Crookes exhibited these crystals to 
the Chemical Society of London. How had 
they come to be formed? No one could tell 
at that time, and even now it is a _ matter 
of conjecture—namely, that it was a case of 
spontaneous generation of crystals! M. Dastre 
goes on to say that the individual crystals of 1867 
have had a kind of posterity ; they were scattered on 
glycerine, and they were reproduced—indeed, there is 
now a firm in Vienna which makes them on a large 


scale. 
ss 


Self-Indulgent Oxford. 


“ RELIGION IN OXFORD” is the title of a piece of 
mournful reading in the Church Quarterly Review. The 
writer affirms that “there are no great influences in 
Oxford,” least of all on its religious side. He bewails 
the lack of serious teaching in the preaching at Oxford. 
This is, to his mind, the great blot on the religious pro- 
vision made. It is, however, encouraging to find that 
the Church Quarterly Review deals faithfully with 
Oxford. The writer says, “The University is a very 
efficient school of self-indulgence.” “ Self-indulgence, in 
a general sense, seems almost a characteristic of the 
place.” The second danger is the “ affectation of elegant 
indifference.” ‘“ We learn at Oxford,” said an under- 
graduate, “to do things with a graceful air of ‘not caring 
about them.” 
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WHAT IS CRIME? 
Human Parasitism. By Max Norpbavu. 


La Revue for October 15th contains a very interest- 
ing and suggestive paper by Max Nordau, entitled “A 
New Biological Theory of Crime.” Dr. Nordau finds 
that none of the current definitions of crime are at all 
satisfactory; and answers the vexed question by 
advancing a new theory which fits all the facts, that 
crime is merely human parasitism, or acts committed 
by the idle at the expense of their neighbours. The 
jurist’s definition of crime as something illegal is 
absurd, as laws differ and are changed every day. 
Nor can the evolutionist’s definition that crime is an 
act which injures the community collectively be 
accepted, as there is no final standard for establishing 
what is the good of the community. There remains 
the theory of Lombroso, that crime is atavism, or 
retrogression to the savage state in which crime was 
normal, This Dr. Nordau will not accept, because, 
judging from modern savages, anti-social crime is rare 
and is punished, while theft and murder are sanctioned 
merely against other tribes, exactly as among civilised 
nations they are permitted in time of war. 

— THE SAVAGE NO CRIMINAL, 

™ The savage is in no way the anti-social being which 
the habitual criminal is. On the contrary, he is more 
social, and more a “ political animal” than civilised 
man. It is reasonable to assume that the primitive 
man, who is regarded by Lombroso as the archetype 
of the criminal, was, like the modern savage, a social 
man, who was in no sense an habitual criminal. 

THE TRUE DEFINITION OF CRIME. 

* For me, then,” says Dr. Nordau, “crime is human 
parasitism.” That is the essence of all habitual 
criminality. Crime regarded in this light is an 
increasing characteristic of civilisation rather than a 
reversion to savagery. In primitive life the exploita- 
tion of the industrious by the idle was unknown, 
except in the case of the savage forcing his wife to 
work for him, in which, says M. Nordau, was perhaps 
the first indication of criminal tendencies. But real 
parasitism only began with the division of labour, and 
the frauds, exaggerations of one’s own value, and 
depreciations of another's, to which the division of 
labour naturally leads. Parasitism appears only when 
men attempt to take without giving any return, and 
when they treat others as instruments for their own 
enrichment. Those who fall into such parasitism 
are the real criminals. Therefore crime is not atavism, 
but a new phenomenon, relatively recent, a symptom 
of social and individual malady. 

In this sense most men are criminals. In fact the 
germ of crime, says Dr. Nordau, exists in usall. The 
powerful of the earth are criminals ; from the wearers 
of crowns to the frivolous Beau Brummels, all have 
the same moral physiognomy, all have the same desire 
to satisfy their diverse appetites without the- least 
reciprocity. Parasites and criminals also are specula- 
tors, Protectionists who abuse political power to 
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impose customs duties which enrich themselves at the 
expense of the people,—all these are one with the 
pirate and the thief. 
THE CRIME OF PASSION. 

™ But it is obvious that this theory, while it compre- 
hends numberless millions who are not regarded as 
criminals at all, omits great numbers of those who are. 
What of crimes of passion? To this question Dr. 
Nordau replies that there is an absolute distinction 
between crimes of passion and crime properly 
described. What makes the distinction apparent is 
that the author of a crime of passion draws no advan- 
tage from his offence, while the real criminal commits 
his crime in cold blood with the single purpose of 
drawing some advantage from it. The accidental 
crime or crime of passion is a psychical storm which 
can never be fought save by education directed to 
change human nature. The unpardonable crime is 
parasitism, or social exploitation. The great remedy 
for that would be a new organisation of society which 
would render co-operation perfect. 

“ The doctrine which tends towards the realisation 
of that ideal is called Socialism,” concludes D.. 
Nordau. 

wiaguangene 

LESSONS FROM THE GERMAN MANCUVRES. 

“ LINESMAN,” writing on this subject in Blackwoed’s 
Magazine, expresses his grave doubts as to whether 
the German army would stand the test of a great 
war. Its officers, he thinks, are perfect, its organisa- 
tion magnificent ; but he doubts whether conscription 
has really imbued the German private with the martial 
spirit. He also has grave misgivings as to the ability 
of the German soldier to adapt himself to the new 
conditions of warfare created by the magazine rifle. 
He says :— 

Dependence and docility, his dominant traits, were never the 
must valuable of military qualities ; the greatest feats of infantry 
have not been owing to these but to their opposites. 

He does not think that the German troops will fail 
to attack in their comparatively close formations, but 
the losses will be frightful :— 

They will face them, but it is probable that their courage will 
but render the failure of their attacks more utter and the success 
more useless. 

His general conclusion is stated as follows :— 

To no army in Europe is the discovery of the power of the 
magazine rifle such a poser. Yet if, which God forfend, their 
millions are ever again called to arms, the puzzle must be solved 
long before. For the German private soldier again, however 
much he may learn before a war, will learn nothing in war. 


Captain H. M. A. Hales, who writes in the United 
Service Magazine, has evidently similar misgivings :— 

A study of the French and German Musketry Regulations, 
whilst it impresses the reader by the mass of carefully thought- 
out detail, and by the excellent system—in both countries 
alike—of training the recruit, still leaves a doubt in the mind 
as to whether either France or Germany has yet thoroughly appre- 
ciated the part that the Jong ranging magazine rifle plays in 
modern warfare and as to whether ‘‘ theoretical” rather than 
‘* practical ” is not the better epithet to apply to the Regulations 
under discussion, 
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A SUBMARINE SALVAGE BOAT. 
THE INVENTIONS OF SIGNOR PINO, 


Dr. CARLO [BERTI contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a very interesting article concerning the inven- 
tions of Signor Pino, who is likely to become almost 
as famous as Marconi. He is an engineer whose 
working submarine boat is used, not for destruction, 
but for the recovery of treasure from the deep. His 
boat promises to make an immense fortune for its 
inventor. 

A SALVAGE BOAT. 


One hundred and eighty ships are sunk on an 
average every month of the year, and go down with 
all their cargoes to the bottom of the sea. Signor 
Iberti says :— 

In order clearly and exactly to realise the value of the inven- 
tion under notice, the following facts have to be considered :— 

(1) That every kind of operation for the salvage or 
recovery of ships or objects can be done with great ease by 
means of this small boat of about three metres diameter. 

(2) That it has been tested to a depth of 150 metres, and 
that the inventor, who has descended in it to the sea-bottom 
at least 140 times, has successfully worked at a depth of 
130 metres. 

(3) That two persons can work in it on the sea-bed for 
twelve hours continuously without needing to return to the 
surface for air. 

(4) That every object lying in the sea is clearly and 
distinctly seen from it, at any depth, through windows of a 
special crystal, 

(5) That the boat (which can be set in motion or stopped 
instantaneously) ascends or descends at will at a speed of 
3% metres per second. 

(6) That it will stop and remain perfectly immovable at 
any depth, in perfect equilibrium, and for any length of 
time. 

(7) That it walks on the sea-bed, moving freely on an 
ingenious single wheel, propelled by an electric-driven 
screw. 

THE HYDROSCOPE. 


But his submarine boat is not so wonderful as his 
other invention, called the hydroscope. By its use— 


A person will be able :— 
(1) To see clearly and distinctly any object in the water 
down to the bed of the sea and practically at any depth ; 
(2) To take clear photographs of whatever he perceives 
there ; and thus 
(3) To recover therefrom with ease and at very small 
expense anything he likes, however large and heavy it may 
be, and at whatever depth it may lie. 
And all these three operations will be performed while standing 
in an ordinary small boat on the surface of the sea. 

A private experiment was made some days ago in the 
Mediterranean Sea, only one person being present. The result 
was simply incredible ; a large volume of water—about 15,000 
cubic metres—covering an area of sea-bed of 1,500 metres 
perimeter—was so brilliantly illuminated that all the objects 
moving in this body of water, or lying on the illuminated sea- 
bed, were clearly and distinctly seen. 


THE TREASURE TROVE OF THE SEA, 

By the aid of the Pino submarine boat and the 
hydroscope Dr. Iberti thinks there is an incalculable 
store of treasure soon to be brought to the surface. 
He says :— 

Who can tell the value of all the precious artistic objects lying on 


the sea-bottom, for example, those statues—the masterpieces of 
great sculptors—which were wrested away from Athens and sunk 
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in the Archipelago during the Pompeian wars—as we are toia 
by Livy—and which Signor Pino has just been urged by the 
Greek Government to recover? Wecan hardly realise the value 
of the Persian fleet wrecked in the Dardanelles, of the ships sunk 
in the Egyptian waters during the Napoleonic wars, of the 
Spanish steamer foundered in the Bahia de Vigo, and of 
thousands of other ill-fated ships. In order to get a very faint 
idea of the enormous importance of Signor Pino’s invention, 
it may suffice to recall to mind the wreck of the great trans- 
atlantic steamer Bourgogne, which caused a loss of twenty-four 
million francs and contained sixteen million francs in zinc; the 
steamer sunk off the coast of Holland with gold to the value of 
twenty-seven million francs ; the ship wrecked during the North- 
American war with five million dollars in treasure; the vessel 
dashed to pieces in the Strait of Magellan with ingots to the 
value of 625 million francs ; the armoured ship Victoria sunk in 
the waters of Tripoli with a large treasure in gold and modern 
ordnance; the war-ship Slack Prince, wrecked during the 
Crimean war in the Bay of Balaclava with (according to the 
most reliable historians) forty million francs in money, etc. 





A PANORAMA OF THE HUMAN RACE, 
By JEROME K. JEROME. 

In a dialogue entitled “The End of It All,” Mr. J. 
K. Jerome contributes to the Windsor Magazine for 
November a panorama of the human race as it has 
been, is, and will be. He says :— 


What is the picture that presents itself? Scattered here and 
there over the wild, voiceless desert, first the holes and caves, 
next the rude-built huts, the wigwams, the lake dwellings of 
primitive man. Lonely, solitary, followed by his dam and 
brood, he creeps through the tall grass, ever with watchful, 
terror-haunted eyes ; satisfies his few desires ; communicates, by 
means of a few grunts and signs, his tiny store of knowledge to 
his offspring ; then, crawling beneath a stone, or into some tangled 
corner of the jungle, dies and disappears. We look again. A 
thousand centuries have flashed and faded. The surface of the 
earth is flecked with strange quivering patches : here, where the 
sun shines on the wood and sea, close together, almost touching 
one another ; there, among the shadows, far apart. The tribe has 
formed itself. The whole tiny mass moves forward, halts, runs 
backward, stirred always by one common impulse. Man has 
learnt the secret of combination, of mutual help. The city 
rises. From its stone centre spreads its power ; the nation leaps 
to life ; civilisation springs from leisure ; no longer is each man’s 
life devoted to his mere animal necessities. ‘The artificer, the 
thinker—his fellows shall protect him. Socrates dreams, 
Phidias carves the marble, while Pericles maintains the law and 
Leonidas holds the barbarian at bay. Europe annexes piece by 
piece the dark places of the earth, gives to them her laws, The 
Empire swallows the small State; Russia stretches her arm 
round Asia. In London we toast the union of the English- 
speaking peoples ; in Berlin and Vienna we rub a salamander to 
the deutscher Bund; in Paris we whisper of a communion of 
the Latin races. In great things so in small. The stores, 
the huge emporium displaces the small shopkeeper; the 
Trust amalgamates a hundred firms; the Union speaks for 
the worker. The limits of country, of language, are 
found too narrow for the new ideas. German, American, or 
English—let what yard of coloured cotton you choose float from 
the mizzenmast, the business of the human race is their captain. 
One hundred and fifty years ago old Sam Johnson waited in a 
patron’s‘anteroom ; to-day the entire world invites him to growl 
his table talk the while it takes its dish of tea. The poet, the 
novelist, speak in twenty languages. Nationality—it is the 
County Council of the future. The world’s high roads run 
turnpike-free from pole to pole. One would be blind not to see 
the goal towards which we are rushing. At the outside it is but 
a generation or two off. It is one huge murmuring Hive—one 
universal Hive just the size of the round earth. The bees have 
been before us ; they have solved the riddle towards which we 
in darkness have been groping. 
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EMILE ZOLA AND HIS LIFE WORK, 
Many TRIBUTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


In the Contemporary Review M. Edouard Rod 
writes on “ The Place of Emile Zola in Literature.” 
M. Rod was an enthusiastic friend of Zola’s, and his 
article is one of warm appreciation. He says :— 

Zola was judged differently by those who came near to him 
and by those who only knew him through his writings. To the 
latter he is a hard realist, an ambitious man, a proud and 
violent polemic. The former knew him as a familiar and 
friendly figute—an example of the simple, quiet and good man, 
which alone will live in their memory. If Zola had lived a few 
more years he would have become the prophet of an optimistic, 
benignant, and “romantic” socialism, which would have had 
no ‘*naturalism ” in it, and would have borne no resemblance 
whatever to the socialism preached by some of his former friends. 
If I ventured to sum up in a few words what I think of his more 
immediate ré/e, I would say his great merit has been whilst 
saturated with romanticism to have grasped its inadequacy. He 
can never be praised too highiy for having shaken the intel- 
lectual tyranny of that unhappy school, and for having brought 
novel-writing back into the straight paths of observation and 
simplicity. 

AN UNREAL REALIST. 

An excellent literary paper is that of Mr. Francis 
Gribble on “The Art of Emile Zola” in the Fort 
nightly Review, Mr. Gribble’s main point is that 
Zola was not a realist at all. There was a funda- 
mental fallacy in his view of human nature, in that he 
ignored conventional illusions and tore off masks, 
which are quite as much a part of our nature as our 
animal appetites. Zola was also not a realist, because 
he failed to depict what was real. His material was 
taken from real life, but he compressed much more of 
it into one novel than could actually have happened 
in the space and time which his novel occupied. His 
documents differ from those of the man of science in 
consistently sacrificing the truth to the tableau. He 
never drew a character from within or realised any 
emotion except that of hunger. 


A LEADER OF FORLORN HOopPEs. 


The author of “Musings without Method” in 
Blackwood writes on Zola’s lyrical temperament. He 
says :— 

There is nothing in history more wildly paradoxical than the 
career of M. Zola. Influenced by the teaching of Claude 
Bernard, he convinced himself that fiction, like chemistry, was 
the result not merely of observation, but of experiment. He 
was quite sure that the craft which he followed, after Balzac 
and Flaubert, was not imaginative, but scientific. And as he 
was from the first a man of conflict, he urged his doctrine with a 


- ferocity which, while it made enemies, forced discussion, and 


PA 


gave him all the privileges of a master. Zola was a leader of 
forlorn hopes. ‘The scientific novel was a forlorn hope, so also 
seemed the liberation of Dreyfus. But the scientific novel was 
sold as no novel was ever sold before, and Dreyfus, having left 
the Devil’s Isle, now enjoys the larger air of France. 

His theory of art is already rejected ; his books will perhaps 
be remembered only by the studious ; but he will live in French 
history as a man who sacrificed all for justice, and who by his 
own exile liberated the wretched victim of a foolish fanaticism. 


A Cyctops. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine there is an anonymous 
article entitled “Some Aspects of Zola” :— 
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Zola is at times the most terrible preacher that ever afflicted 
humanity. To us Zola remains a Cyclops—gigantic in industry 
and force, but always a Cyclops, glaring with one eye upon the 
plague-spots of the world, but blind to the most beautiful and 
most spiritual aspects of literature and life. The reproach 
against Zola is this, that he materialised the ideal. To revert to 
a former metaphor, he remains a Cyclops, a giant who, half in 
brutal wantonness, half because he was unaware of her existence, 
caught Pysche in his hand and bruised the beauty ot her wings. 


ZOLA AND THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


There is an interesting paper, entitled “A Key to 
Emile Zola,” by Mr. J. N. Raphael, in the Mew 
Liberal Review, from which I quote the following 
passage :— 

Zola was physically a timid man. He hated speaking in 
public, but when he thought it necessary to do so he never 
allowed himself to be withheld from duty by physical disin- 
clination, Hehad that belief in himself which is common to all 
the really great, and he never shirked what he believed to be his 
duty under stress of public opinion or of outside argument. ‘‘I 
am,” he used to say, ‘‘I think, logical in everything I do or 
write.” And this undoubtedly he was, even at such times as 
his behaviour aroused the laughter of his contemporaries. 
People have often wondered why a man like Emile Zola, to 
whom convention and conventional consecration meant so little, 
took so much trouble to become a member of the French 
Academy. The reason was a simple one. Against his better 
sense, his friends persuaded him that he ought to be one of a 
body which, rightly or wrongly, is considered to be formed of 
France’s greatest and most distinguished men in literature and 
science, Having once formed the determination, it was in the 
man’s character to leave no stone unturned to bring about its 
fulfilment. He did not care for ridicule a tittle, and, having 
determined that he would be elected, he was a candidate for 
each successive vacancy among the Forty, and strove for his seat 
among the so-called Immortals until the day of his death, 


ZOLA THE NOTE-TAKER. 


The author of “ An Englishman in Paris” writes 
interestingly on “ How Zola Worked,” in the Novem- 
ber Monthly Review. He lays stress mainly upon 
what is described as “Zola’s Gargantuan orgies of 
note-taking ” :— 

Emile Zola was probably the most ‘perfect ‘‘ descriptive 
reporter,” in the very best meaning of the term, the 
world has ever seen. Scattered through his books there 
are a couple of hundred dioramic and panoramic frag- 
ments, which in modern journalism, or even in literature, 
have not been equalled, still less surpassed. His mind’s 
eye had the faculty of taking in a whole scene at once, 
with the necessary complement of colour and perspective ; 
and he was not hampered in its reproduction afterwards by 
either philosopkic reflection or witty and humorous shadowing. 
To know exactly what I mean, compare his work with Carlyle’s 
description of the taking of the Bastille, or a page from the pen 
of that remarkably clever young journalist, Mr. Steevens, who 
met with such an untimely death in South Africa. Let it not be 
thought, however, that Zola had no wit and humour, for there 
are many good specimens of both in his controversial writings. 


The writing of “La Faute de PAbbé Mouret” 
involved the herculean labour of wading through the 
works of the Spanish Jesuits. But this is nothing 
apparently, compared with the attention to minute 
points paid by other French novelists :— 

In strict obedience to the method, the Goncourts sent one 
morning in hot haste for a live sucking-pig, lest their imagina- 
tion alone should fail to do justice to the noble outlines and 
musical utterances of the porker, 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
An “EpINBURGH REvIEW” SUMMARY. 


THERE is a very brightly-written, epigrammatic, but 
somewhat too comprehensive article in the Edinburgh 
Review for October on “ Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Its suffers from its striving after complete- 
ness. Beginning with Campbell and ending with Mr. 
Kipling, it is not an easy thing to sum up, not only 
all the first-class poets, but even many of the second 
and third class, The reviewer has therefore put himself 
in a difficulty from which he is only extricated by the 
condensation and brightness of his judgments, 

_ What are the characteristics of our poets? Camp- 
bell’s virtue is his blamelessness ; Crabbe, infinitely 
superior, merely poured new wine into the old bottles 


ef eighteenth-century classicism: “a _ serious, 
resourceful Teniers in verse.” Coleridge was a 
shattered, half-redeemed prodigal, whose very 


ereations cry out against him. Scott was clumsy as 
a versifier. 
SHELLEY AND BYRON. 

It is doubtful whether Shelley and Byron will ever 
have justice done to them. The lightning of their 
genius was too deeply tinged by the more unpopular 
and less abiding colours of an epoch whose effer- 
vescence was checked by a reaction which wreaked 
vengeance upon all the most openly avowed products 
of the period against which it set itself to war. Social 
isolation was the defect of both. The defect of 
Shelley was exuberance. That is true ; but is it true 
that “ Prometheus Unbound” would have gained if it 
had been reduced to one-fourth? Reduction would not 
necessarily have meant unity and cohesion; for our 
part we have always regretted that “ Prometheus ” did 
not fill a few dozen more pages. 

WORDSWORTH. 

“You cannot place Keats, because you cannot tell 
what would have become of him.” Thomas Moore 
is dismissed with “ affectionate remembrance.” The 
range of thought in Wordsworth, his rustic dignity, his 
power of seeing poetry in common things, his gentle, 
unaffected mysticism, and his simple method of ex- 
pressing it, are his chief merits. His defect is a 
reiteration of subject, begetting monotony of treat- 
ment. But his worship of women is as supreme as it 
is simple. 

Walter Savage Landor was a lazy animal who would 
not put forth his strength. We admire his elevation of 
style and his intellectual pride, which held itself aloof 
from playfulness in metre, trickiness, and triviality. 
But he was not an evangelist; he could not make 
Nature sing. 

TENNYSON. 

Tennyson had style defined by the reviewer as a 
masterly elevation of manner, an inevitable form of 
phrase, chasteness in rhythm, caution in expression, 
finish and polish, In these he was supreme. He was 
a carver of cameos which he set in a blank matrix. 
His aim was always lofty ; he never wrote a line which 
would express himself at the expense of his readers, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE BROWNINGS, 

The genius of Browning was the contrast and the 
complement of the genius of Tennyson. Browning’s 
method was not so much a negative lack of style as a 
positive rejection of it :— 

His magnificent imagination, his intellectual force, his instinct 
for a fine subject, his love for and mastery over landscape, his 
penetration into the devious passages and closed chambers of 
human nature, are all undoubted ; but so are his wilfulness, his 
roughness, his unliterary avoidance of simplicity, his love of 
leaving his reader, and perhaps sometimes himself, lost in half- 
lights of intention, and half-thridded mazes of wnexpounded 
philosophy. His burliness and muscularity found acceptance 
with many persons not too capable of appreciating his highest 
qualities, but who fancied that they had found in him satisfaction 
for a lack of virility which they had imputed to Tennyson simply 
because he was delicate and clear. Many such mistook his 
obscurity itself for profundity, thinking that what they could not 
plumb must needs be deep. 

As for Mrs. Browning, she had feeling, romance, 
wit, picturesqueness, thoughtfulness arising into wisdom, 
and landscape, but none of these was hers in a super- 
lative degree. Her artistic taste was her. weakest 
point. 

THREE MODERNS. 

Patmore, Arnold, and Swinburne have all been 
thoroughly conscientious in form, phrase, workman- 
ship. Arnold may have been dry, without a large 
stock of melodies; Patmore over-frugal and over- 
chastened ; the trill of Swinburne exuberant, repetitive, 
over-prolonged. But their strings are ever in tune; 
and they never touch their instruments with a slack or 
slovenly hand. Clough was a dweller on the border- 
land of genius, and inteliectually was picturesque but 
unkempt, like the landscape of the moor edges. All 
the poems of William Morris, great and small, are but 
reproductions of gone forms of life, and of affectations 
which were superseded by a healthier renascence. 
Through all Rossetti’s work there runs a sense of moral 
and nervous decadence. 

This is not bad as critical pemmican. But the 
article as a whole deals too much with styles and 
schools and classifications, which after all are the. 
skin and not the stomach of poetry. - 


THE ENG.iIsH NovEL, 

The article on “The English Novel” in the Minc- 
teenth Century is not so attractively written, but it has 
the advantage that the writer does not, like our 
poetical critic, think it his duty to sum up every single 
writer of the century. I quote the reviewer on Scott, 
having space for nothing more :— 


It was for Scott to show outlying tracts of the world, and 
backward ranges of time, peopled with living creatures, who 
were not mere human abstractions, like the personages of 
French tragedy ; to carry abroad and into the past something of 
that noticing eye which makes the present living and significant, 
and to blend, as Shakespeare did, romance and comedy, high 
life and low life, into one many-coloured pattern, And, dealing 
as he did from the first with Celtic peoples, where the point of 
honour is in no way confined to a caste, and gentility is claimed 
by the bare-legged follower as well as by the chief, he went far 
to make an end of the conventional distinctions in art between 
the motives and the sentiments of gentle and simple, rich and 
poor. In a sense, Scott, the clansman, paved the way for 
Dickens, the Cockney, and for the romance of familiar life. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


' SIR WILLIAM RICHMOND AND HIS WORK. 
THE new Christmas Monograph, which forms the 
twenty-sixth of the valuable Series on Artists issued in 
connection with the Ar? Journal, is devoted to the life 
and work of Sir William Blake Richmond, and a very 
interesting Monograph it is. Miss Helen Lascelles is 
the author, and the following quotations from her 
study will serve to give some idea of the variety of the 
artist’s work and interests :— 

THE ARTIST IN ITALY. 


In 1859 (writes Miss Lascelles) Sir William painted his first 

picture, ‘‘ Enid and Geraint.” He sold it for £20, spending 
the money in his first journey to Italy. This journey marked 
an epoch in his life. Brought up to believe, above all others, 
in the Italian school of painting, Italy was the land of his 
dreams, and there was no better awakening for him than when 
he found himself in Venice, Florence, Milan, and Genoa ; 
indeed, it was a complete fulfilment of his anticipations, This 
journey laid the foundation of his enduring leve for Italian 
art, for the country, for its own sake, and for its people. 
_ At the end of 1865 he once more went to Italy, this time to 
Rome. The studio in which he worked was that in which 
Leighton had some years earlier painted his famous ‘‘ Cimabue 
and Giotto.” Here, under the shadow of Leighton, the large 
picture of the ‘‘ Procession in Honour of Bacchus” was begun. 
Mr. Gladstone took a great interest in its progress, and would 
come and sit in the studio and watch with keen enjoyment the 
work grow under the artist’s hand. 

The great ambition of his life, to execute mural painting and 
decoration, had never been lost sight of, and he now set to work 
in earnest to qualify himself for it by acquiring all the knowledge 
of various branches of art he could, so that should the occasion 
arise he would be prepared to take advantage of it. He studied 
good examples of mural decoration, both in fresco and mosaic, 
in the churches of Rome and the Vatican, the museums of Naples 
and Rome. 

DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

With reference to the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, about which so much has already been 
written, Miss Lascelles says :— 

The time came at last when Sir William was called upon to 
undertake the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral in mosaic. 
This he regards as the work of his life, on which all previous 
study centred. He had gone into the subject so thoroughly in 
Italy, that when, in 1891, he was approached with a view to the 
decoration of St. Paul’s, he felt perfectly ready, from a technical 
point of view, to undertake it. The result of the enterprise 
everyone knows—it has been much abused and much praised. 
The hostile attitude is very natural, for English people have 
been so long unaccustomed to the use of colour in buildings 
that the idea has arisen that architecture should necessarily 
stand alone, a solitary art, and it has been forgotten that from 
time immemorial, till the end of the sixteenth century, no build- 
ings were complete without the addition of colour, 

When the Dean and Chapter first approached Sir William 
upon the subject of decorating St. Paul’s they asked him to 
paint upon the walls; but this he declined todo. Not only 
because Wren had intended to decorate his cathedral in mosaic, 


but also because mosaic can be washed without injury to it, an 


absolutely necessary precaution in the smoke-laden atmosphere 
of London. A further advantage is that mosaic admits of a free 
use of gold, which is, in his opinion, a necessity of decoration in 
our climate, or, indeed, in any other. 

As soon as Sir William had received the commission he drew 
out his scheme of design and started for Italy, to re-study the 
mural decoration in Rome, Sicily and other places. He deter- 
mined to set his face against pictorial mosaic, and to adhere to 
the principles of design and execution which prevailed in Greece, 
Italy and Asia Minor during the classical times of the Byzantine 
Empire, revived again in Italy in the fourteenth century, and in 
England in the nineteenth ; he laid down as an axiom that his 
design should be controlled by his material, not the material by 


~ 
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the design. Another sine gud non was that the work should be 
executed by English and not foreign labour. 


The colour scheme is explained and described in 
the Monograph. 
LOVE OF MUSIC. 


Sir William has won distinction as a portrait-painter ; 
he has always been a devoted student of archi- 
tecture, and music is another of his artistic interests. 

Intensely idle concerning things that he did not like, he was 
very industrious over studies that appealed to him, and capable 
of hard and severe application, a quality which in later life he 
has carried almost to excess. He early displayed talent and 
fondness for music, and to this day it goes hand-in-hand with 
art, the two chief delights of his life. The musical training 
bestowed on him was of the most thorough description. His 
first lesson was given to him by old Edmund Knyvett, who was 
one of Haydn’s pupils, He used to go to York Street dressed 
ina blue coat, with brass buttons and shorts, and play Mozart’s 
and Haydn’s fugues and sonatas upon one of those charming 
tinkling little pianos made about 150 years ago. 

Another musical friend, and one who has indirectly exercised 
a great influence over Sir William’s life, was Mr., now Sir, 
Herbert Oakeley, who to an equal love for music added more 
scientific knowledge. They became intimate when Sir William 
was about fifteen, and he often used to go and stay with Mr. 
Oakeley at Hampton Court, when they would spend most of 
their time in the chapel, playing concertos, organ fugues, and 
whole symphonies on Father Smith’s beautiful organ during the 
day, and on the piano of evenings. Wagner’s star had not yet 
risen, and Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven were 
their favourite composers. 

—_—— = 


Which are the Best Pictures in the World ? 


Mr. Freperic DoLMAN contributes to the Strand 
Magazine for November the result of an inquiry which 
he made as to what are the most precious pictures 
in the world. He submitted the question to the 
curators or directors of all the best picture-galleries 
outside Great Britain, and he embodies in his article 
the answers he received. The following catalogue of 
pictures is interesting. In each case the selection of 
the picture has been made by the official custodian of 
the gallery in which it appears :— 

The Louvre : Leonardo da Vinci's La Gioconda. 

The Prado: Velasquez’s Meninas. 

The Rijks Museum, Amsterdam: Rembrandt’s Night Watch. 

The Hague Gallery : Paul Potter’s ‘‘ The Young Bull.” 

The Vienna Belvidere : Rubens’ Ildefonso Altar. 

The Berlin Gallery : H. and J. van Eyck’s ‘‘ Worship of the 
Lamb.” 

The Dresden Gallery : Raphael’s Madonna, 

The Munich Pinakothek : Murillo’s ‘‘ The Melon Eaters.” 

The Antwerp Museum: Quentin Matsy’s ‘‘ The Descent from 
the Cross.” 

The Florence Uffizi Gallery : Titian’s Flora. 

The Florence Pitti Gallery : Raphael’s ‘‘ La Madonna della 
Seggiola.” 

The Borghese Gallery, Rome: Titian’s Sacred and Profane 
Love. 

The Academy of Fine Art, Venice: Titian’s Assumption of 
the Virgin. 





China and Her Mysteries. 

ALL who desire to understand China and the problems 
which arise owing to the opening of that country by 
European Powers, should read “ China and Her Myster- 
ies,” by Alfred Stead, which gives in a simple form the 
essential points about China and the Chinese. Sent 
post free from this office for 1s. 6d. 





MODERN PHILANTHROPY UNDER FIRE. 

In the quarterlies of last month appear two criti- 
cisms of some of our most approved methods of 
modern philanthropy. We give them here for what 
they are worth, without endorsing either the state- 
ments or the spirit of the critics. 


” 


“THE MODEL EMPLOYER” DENOUNCED. 


In the Lconomic Review (the organ of the Christian 
Social Union) Mr. John Garrett Leigh writes on the 
Ethics of Employment. He begins by denouncing 
the teaching of the Manchester School as “the most 
pernicious doctrine which has ever cursed economics.” 
This is a mere prelude, however, to his main 
attack :— 


I have referred to the Manchester school only to deal more 
fully with what I will call the pseudo-philanthropic doctrine. 
Personally, I regard this as only a little less pernicious than the 
Laissez fairedoctrine. It has done much to undermine manhood, 
individuality of character, strenuousness of purpose. It is 
heralded with popular acclaim ; its prophets are photographed 
as public benefactors, and altogether it is quite a fashionable 
doctrine. It produces modern and model villages, with libraries 
and wash-houses, public gardens—all ripe for illustrated adver- 
tisements. The model villages are regarded as paradises, at 
which the peris of the world gaze hungrily. . . . The pseudo- 
philanthropist takes a great interest in his workpeople. He 
provides them with good houses, which they rent from him; he 
maps out the village as he wishes it to appear. Usually he will 
not have a public-house in it, but for social relaxation he builds 
libraries and gymnasia. I wish it to be clearly understood that 
I do not attack him. I admire his theories ; I admire his sense 
of moral responsibility ; I admire his pride in his workpeople. 
But I do think, and [ hope to prove, that the extreme philan- 
thropic employer is by no means a blessing to the world. ‘I 
am not a philanthropist,” said one of them the other day; ‘J 
do it because it pays!” Could any condemnation more severe 
-be conceived ? 

Mr. Leigh’s objection is that the employer is 
attempting to perform himself what ought to be done 
by the action of others. In fact, the employee practically 
choosesnothing. Heiswell-housed and well-paid, but the 
price he pays for it is his own individuality. “ Indeed, 
in one model village there is a new religion established 
by the employer, with a chaplain and form and rites, 
as far as churchings and baptisms.” 

Mr. Leigh’s second objection to the system is that 
it tends towards tyranny. The employee is not the 
free agent which the ordinary employee is :— 

He has neither voice nor language for his grievances, for trade 


unions eannot breathe in that atmosphere, and a ‘‘ leader ” soon 
finds the gates of the model village closed behind him. 


The third objection is more vital :— 


When the employer tells us that ‘‘ philanthropy pays,” what is 
his meaning but that he is getting his labour even cheaper than the 
man who buys it in the cheapest market, but is not in so many 
words a commercial-eyed philanthropist ? Indeed, there is a 
subtle violation of the Truck Acts, the working man’s charter ; 
for the fact of reduced rent is taken into account in fixing wages. 


Is Mr. Leigh sure of his facts? Can he prove that 
workers resident in model villages receive lower wages 
than workers in the same trade resident elsewhere ? 





THe Review oF REVIEWS. 


“ THe PAMPERED CHILDREN OF THE Poor.” 


The International Journal of Ethics contains an 
article with this heading by Ida M. Metcalf. She 
refers to 
the establishment and multiplication of such beneficent inno- 
vations as the day nursery, the free Kindergarten, the light, 
sunny and attractive schoolroom, the public playgrounds, baths, 
and. parks, . . . the greater gentleness with which children are 
treated, the sympathy with their feelings and wishes, and the 
general conviction that little children have an inalienable right 
to opportunities for healthy development of body and mind, and 
that it is the duty of all adults to help secure a reasonable degree 
of happiness to the only portion of the populace whose lives 
they can hope to brighten to any appreciable extent. 


The writer admits the success of Kindergarten 
methods in the very first steps of the process. The 
later steps, she seems to think, are attended with 
disastrous failure :— 


What these young people most need to learn is the dignity 
of labour, and the fact that self-respect demands obedience to 
law—in short, the supremacy of duty over personal inclination, 
What they are learning is to do voluntarily only what they find 
agreeable and interesting, and to consider the fact that their 
work is hard or makes them nervous the best of reasons for 
neglecting it. They see themselves and their moods as the pivot 
of a complaisant social order—and for this distorted view of life 
the school system is seriously to blame. . . . Disobedience, 
impertinence, and total neglect of school duties are condoned 
because, forsooth, children are not adults, Flattery and weak 
concessions are so lavishly bestowed that the withholding of 
them is resented as an unpardonable injury. Principals and 
teachers unite in shielding their sensitive charges from all un- 
pleasant consequences of indolence or peversity. 

The writer urges that a slight infusion of the Stoic 
philosophy would greatly ennoble the view of life 
held by our school-children. 


i i i id 


Friends and Friendships. 


ONE of the most vexatious problems of the Twentieth 
Century is how to bridge the gulf that exists between 
isolated sections of society, and to bring interest into the 
lives of its scattered units, It was to achieve this difficult 
work that the Correspondence Club was founded in 1897, 
and it is now possible with the aid of the post to bring 
into immediate mental contact with each other hundreds 
of all sorts and conditions of people living in crowded or 
scattered parts of the world at home and abroad who seek 
friends and friendships, and to thus remove from their lives 
that dearth of interest which is the ban of civilisation. It 
is possible, indeed, to be surrounded with relatives and 
acquaintances and yet to be possessed of few if any con- 
genial friends with whom sympathetic talk and corre- 
spondence upon mutually interesting subjects is possible. 
It is not a multitude of friends or acquaintances that is 
required, but a few whose mutual interests act as a con- 
necting link to unite those who are now separate, and who 
if introduced to each other by some easy method will 
banish from their lives that sense of loneliness so hurtful 
to happiness and contentment. By the anonymity clause 
in the rules of the Correspondence Club passing acquaint- 
ances can be made until the right friend is discovered, 
after which names and addresses can be exchanged, if 
desired, or the correspondence can at any moment cease. 
The Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., 
will be glad to send all particulars on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 

Tue Contemporary Review publishes an article sug- 
gested by the holding of the recent Conference at 
Frankfort, on the subject of the suppression of the 
traffic in young women for immoral purposes, which is 
usually described as the “ white slave trade.” The 
writer says :— 

Young girls were regularly recruited, especially in the poorer 
Eastern countries of Europe, by fraudulent promises of light, 
respectable service at good wages, offered by agents of houses 
not only in Western Europe but in South America and in the 
East, agents who found it worth while to spend large sums of 
money and to undertake regular commercial journeys, so great 
was the price of their booty in the markets of Argentina and of 
Constantinople, Far from being merely a local evil, the trade 
derived its principal support from its foreign imports, 

It is a true slave.trade. The subjects of it are usually young and 
inexperienced girls, obtained from among the poor and ignorant 
classes. Though not seized by force, they are cheated into 
starting, and once over the frontier are entirely in the hands of 
their conductors. Hardly any being could be conceived more 
utterly helpless than a peasant girl on a journey through a 
foreign land, where she knows nobody and nothing, and is 
unable to communicate even with a casual fellow-traveller. Go 
on she must, and she is generally far away from home and 
friends, if not actually delivered over to her ultimate purchaser 
and shut up, before she finds out what is intended to be done 
with her. } 

The fact is that the international nature of the horrible busi- 
ness is its protection. All that is visible is an occasional party 
of travellers, shipping from Bordeaux or Southampton, which 
appears to include girls speaking foreign tongues who seem to 
be in the charge of suspicious-looking men, 

After a warm tribute to the zeal and energy of 
Mr. W. A. Coote, a short account is given of the 
successive steps which led up to the holding of the 
International Conference at Paris last summer :— 


M. Delcassé, at the instance of M. Beérenger, entered warmly 
into the project, and his invitation was accepted by all the 
Governments of Europe excepting Turkey and the Balkan 
States; also by Brazil. The resolutions of this Conference, 
referred to the several Governments for ratification, have not 
yet been published. But it is understood that they fully carry 
out the views of the London Congress, and contain provisions 
that the legislation of each country is to be so amended, if 
necessary, as to provide universally for the punishment of 
procurers—in the case of adults by force, fraud, threat, abuse of 
authority or other constraint, and in the case of minors with or 
without these conditions—even when the crime is constituted by 
several acts perpetrated in different countries. They also provide 
for extradition of offenders and for mutual assistance in obtaining 
evidence and other matters. But beyond making these provi- 
sions, which are intended to take effect in six months, the 
Plenipotentiaries declare that they are only a minimum, and 
also that imprisonment ought to be the penalty of the crime. 
Further, they have sketched out a plan for mutual arrangements 
which if carried out will undoubtedly put enormous difficulties 
in the way of the traffic; for example, a system of central 
offices in communication with each other, a general surveillance 
aver railway stations and ports, the employment of the Consuls 
and Diplomatic Agents to check the trade, and the return to 
their own countries of girls who have been enticed away or of 
foreign women of immodest life who are willing to go back 
home. And they suggest the surveillance of registry offices 
which place out foreigners. 





Munsey’s Magazine for November contains, besides 
the usual mass of fiction and descriptive articles, a well 
illustrated paper describing Peasant Costumes of Europe. 
There is also an account of the growth of the present 
position of horse-racing in the United States. 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE CHINESE NUMERAL 
ALPHABET, 

THE Sunday at Home for November is distinguished 
by three remarkable stories of religious heroes. Mr. 
David Williamson describes the wonderful career of Miss 
Agnes Weston, the Sailors’ Friend, of Devonport, and 
Miss Sarah Robinson, the Soldiers’ Friend, of Ports- 
mouth. But a perfect romance of philanthropy is 
Miss Cumming’s story of the Rev. W. Hill Murray, 
of Peking. The son of a Glasgow working- man, 
who at nine years of age lost his left arm by an accident 
in a sawmill, and was subsequently engaged as a rural 
postman, he aspired to mission work, and served for 
seven years as colporteur among the foreign sailors on 
the Clyde. His success here led to his being sent to 
North China, where he learned the language and sold the 
Chinese Scriptures. A blind man came to him one day, 
and asked for a Bible that others might read it to him. 
Mr. Murray had felt much for the many blind Chinamen 
about him, and wondered if some adaptation of the 
Braille type could be introduced ; but how, in a country 
without an alphabet, was he to succeed? At last he hit 
upon the device of writing down the 408 sounds 
of the language as spoken at Peking, with a numeral 
under each sound. He used dots to represent the 
numerals that corresponded to the sounds, and so 
invented for the blind a veritable Chinese alphabet. It 
was thus much easier for the blind Chinamen to learn 
to read than for the Chinamen who were not blind. 
On several of the poor asking Mr. Murray to provide 
them with an easy system of learning to read, it flashed 
on him that he should connect the white dots by straight 
black lines. By so doing “he produced a series of 
lines, angles, and squares, forming the simplest set of 
symbols ever devised for use in any country.” He got 
the types cast at last after infinite trouble, and tried his 
new alphabet on some of the oldest and dullest of his 
seeing converts. He gave them 23d. a day to induce 
them to learn to read, and at the end of six weeks they 
could both read and write, Chinamen ordinarily taking 
six years to read the ideograph. So the crippled 
Glasgow boy became the inventor of the numeral type 
for China. The first-class mission premises, which he 
had erected at the cost of no small trouble, were burned 
down by the Boxers, and most of the blind inmates 
massacred. He himself went through the siege of the 
Legations. He has since had given him by the Chinese 
Government, in return for the loss, other commodious 
and suitable premises. But the long strain has broken his 
health. Both he and his wife and family have been 
invalided home. 

IN the Zady’s Realm for November there is an illus- 
trated paper which shows the homes of several heroines 
in famous romances. These are :—Connor Place, 
Russell Square, Wirksworth Cottage, Jennie Deans’ 
Cottage, Gateshead Hill, Cowan Bridge, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Tewkesbury High Street, House of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 

THOSE who wish to see the ladies who, under the title 
of “ Primrose Dames,” have created the most efficient 
political organisation in England, will do well to look up 
the Lady’s Realm for November, in which they will find 
the portraits of the leaders of the Primrose League. 
Reginald Bennett, who writes the article, says that Liberal 
women fail where Tory women succeed, because the 
Liberal women never cease to deal in the minor 
masculine, while the Primrose Dame boldly brings into 
the arena the eternal feminine. 














MOTORS AND MOTORISTS. 
EnciisH LaDy Mororists. 

“Tonota” in the Woman at Home publishes an 
interesting gossipy article about our lady motorists, 
which gives a good deal of information concerning 
English ladies who drive motor-cars. The first who 
learned to drive a motor was Mrs. Bernard Weguelin. 
Mrs. Weguelin lives at Coombe End, in Kingston. 
She began with a small 4 horse-power Daimler, and then 
purchased a 12 horse-power Panhard. She has 
travelled 50,000-miles in her motors and has never 
adopted a special motoring costume. The Duchess 
of Sutherland drives a Panhard, and wears a special 
costume. Lady Warwick drives an American electric 
phaeton and a 7 horse-power Panhard phaeton. Mrs. 
Willie Grenfell and Lady Esther Smith are enthusiastic 
chauffeuses. Mrs. Alfred and Mrs. Harold Harms- 
worth both drive their own machines. So do Lady 
Iichester and Lady Cecilia Scott-Montagu. Lady 
de Grey during last season drove into London almost 
daily from her riverside home at Coombe, and Lady 
Londesborough has a motor carriage which is capable 
of being converted into a brougham or used as an 
open carriage. 

“Tgnota” discusses at some length the vexed ques- 
tion of motor dresses. Even a moderate rate of speed 
along a dusty road makes havoc with tweed or serge 
costumes. The Frenchwomen who “motor” wear a 
long double-breasted coat of tough silk in summer, 
and one of the warmest cloth, fur-lined, in winter. 
They also wear goggles surmounted by a stiff hood 
enveloped in a long gauze veil. 


Epison’s New StoraGe Battery. 


Mr. R. S. Bakerin the Windsor Magazine describes 
the new storage battery which Mr. Edison has in- 
vented for use in motor-cars. He says it is only one- 
third of the weight of the old lead battery, and is 
practically indestructible. The general principle of 
the Edison battery is the same as that of the old 
batteries, but its use of materials is wholly new :— 


The metals are oxides of iron and nickel, and the fluid is a 
solution of potash. The chemical process involved in charging 
is one of the little understood marvels of science. As the electric 
current flows into the battery, little atoms of oxygen, called, with 
fine imagery, zons (wanderers), detach themselves from the iron 
oxide and go through the potash solution and attach themselves 
in some strange way tothe nickel, producing the high oxide of 
nickel which so puzzled the Patent Office examiners. The nickel 
half of the cell swells lightly and the iron side shrinks a little. 
The battery having been charged, it may be taken anywhere, 
and upon connecting up the wires, the indefatigable zons of 
oxygen travel back from the nickel, through the potash solution, 
to their former place with the iron, and thus until the current is 
all given off ; then they are ready for another expedition. 


The potash solution is as harmless as water, has no 
disagreeable smell, and does not eat away either of 
the metal plates. The single cell of the battery is a 
steel box, 11} in. long by 5 in. broad by 2 in. deep, 
open at the top. Inside of this are arranged the thin 
frames of steel, one half containing little packets of 
iron oxide, and the other a nickel oxide, and they are 
all immersed in the solution of potash. It can be 
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charged from any electric lighting wire, and after 
charging can be carried anywhere, and the current 
used at will. ‘The battery can be used for propelling 
all manner of small water craft, and also will run 
sewing-machines and the phonograph. It is expected 
that this storage battery will play the part in electric- 
lighting which is played by the gasometer in gas- 
lighting. Buildings will be packed full with batteries 
from cellar to garret, and in the daytime the electricity 
will be stored against the needs of the night. 


—_——— 


JOURNALISM FOR GIRLS, 
By Miss Frances H. Low. 

Miss Low continues, in the Girl’s Realm for 
November, the capital series of articles she began in 
October on “ Journalism for Girls.” In October Miss 
Low gave, from the wealth of her own wide and 
extended experience, a very much needed caution to 
idealist maidens who imagine that to go into journalism 
is to have a free and fair field for the exercise of their 
best faculties and for realising their loftiest aspirations. 
The picture of the decadence of modern journalism— 
especially of feminine journalism—may have been 
painted in too sombre colours, but no one has better 
right than Miss Low to express an opinion on this 
matter. For she has ever striven for the highest, and 
it is the very brightness of her own ideal which makes 
her resent so bitterly the miserable rubbish that is 
printed nowadays in newspapers which profess to cater 
chiefly for women. About her November article there 
is no room for difference of opinion. Miss Low con- 
denses into two pages of small type the very best kind 
of advice that can be given to girls who are thinking 
of trying to make their way in the press. Her article 
is clear, brief, practical, sound, and to the point. I 
can give it no higher praise than to-say that I shall get 
several copies of it and keep it on hand to give to those 
young women—whose name is legion—who come to 
Mowbray House to ask for advice as to how to get on 
to the papers. I know of no better compendium of 
common sense on the subject in the —— or, indeed, 
in any other language. 

wrerrrrrrryyyyvrvvs 


Secondhand Books on Sale. 

I HAVE a large stock of secondhand books on sale at 
greatly reduced prices. The volumes are well and 
strongly bound, and in good condition. Those wishing 
to secure books for founding libraries will find amongst 
them a large number of standard works on very 
advantageous terms. Lists may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


rsa" 


THE Young Woman for November opens with a chatty 
sketch of the American artist acclimatised in England 
who has been entrusted with the task of painting the 
Coronation picture—Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. He con- 
fesses, “I always fear the result of work which is done 
too easily. I find that almost invariably I have to do it 
over again.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE MECHANISM OF A MODERN HOTEL. 
By Mr. Cart RITz. 


Mr. Cart Ritz, who should be an authority on the 
subject, contributes to the London Magazine an in- 
teresting article on the complex problem, “ How to 
Conduct a Great Hotel.” It is an office to which few 
of us will be called. Most people regard paying their 
hotel bills, or even leaving them unpaid, as a lesser 
evil than conducting the hotels themselves. It is a 
responsible office, apparently, for the capital sunk in a 
large modern hotel may be as much as £600,000, 
and is often more than £ 1,000,000. 

In passing, Mr. Ritz combats the idea that it is very 
expensive to live in a first-class hotel. For those who 
live in town only part of the year it is much cheaper 
than keeping up a house; and it is possible to live up 
to all requirements for £1 a day. Englishmen, says 
Mr. Ritz, are little employed at hotels simply because 
they won't learn foreign languages. In a large hotel 
85 per cent. of the cooks are French, and French is 
the Aingua franca of the kitchen. The qualifications 
needed for the post of hotel manager are very con- 
siderable, everything from a good manner to the 
mastery of a number of foreign tongues being 
needed. 

Few people could guess how many eggs are con- 
sumed in a first-class hotel ina year. Mr. Ritz puts 
the figures for the Carlton at 380,000, Champagne is 
the wine most consumed, the figures for twelve months 
being 55,000 out of a total of 108,700 bottles of every 
kind. Bordeaux is a bad second with 16,000. The 
consumption of other items of provisions for twelve 
months in the Carlton Hotel is as follows :— 

Meat, 400,000lb. ; chickens, 25,000 pieces ; ducks, geese and 
turkeys, 4,000 pieces; pigeons, 3,090 pieces ; quails, 24,000 
pieces ; ortolans, 2,000 pieces; grouse, partridges, pheasants, 
13,000 pieces; soles, 42,000!b. ; other fish, 30,o00lb. ; hams 
and bacon, 47,000lb. ; lard, 6,000!b. ; butter, 47,000lb. 

The supply of non-consumables is on an equally 
vast scale :— 

The following will give some idea of the stock required in a 
first-class hotel and restaurant combined : 3,000 table-cloths of 
various sizes, 20,000 to 25,000 napkins, 10,000 to 12,000 
servants’ cloths of various kinds. Chamber towels amount to 
something like 10,000, waiters’, cooks’, and chambermaids’ 
aprons about 3,000, sheets will amount up to 1,800 or 2,000, 
and pillow cases to about 2,000, all of which have to be kept in 
repair, and renewed at frequent intervals. 

Then as to plate, 6,000 dessert, table, tea, and salt spoons are 
required ; 6,000 forks; 1,500 to 2,000 fish forks and knives ; 

to 5,000 knives. Silver dishes of various sizes number 
from 1,500 to 2,000, Then there is a tremendous amount of 
china required. How would you like to wash 18,000 to 20,000 
plates, besides other china and glasses, of which about £1,500 
to £2,000 worth is broken every year, 


Waiters number 125 ; there are twenty-five clerks, 
and sixty men in uniform. There are forty chamber- 
maids ; twenty cellarmen; and a large staff of 
engineers, painters, plumbers, and carpenters. In 
order to supervise this army, also to have a perpetual 
grin on his face for arriving guests, the manager gets 
up at seven in the morning and goes to bed at one. 


WIAA 
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HOW YOUNG ROYALTY IS BROUGHT UP. 


“Our Future King” is the title of an interesting paper 
in the Girls Realm by Alice Stronach. She tells 
many stories, some new, some old, of the children of 
the Prince of Wales. It is pleasant to know that their 
parents are aware of the pernicious influences of luxury 
in infancy :— 

The Princess of Wales, remembering her own free and happy 
childhood, has wisely resolved that her children should have 
their early years as little as possible spoiled by the accident of 
their exalted position, So simplicity of surroundings, of diet, 
of clothing—a simplicity that would astonish parents and 
children of some of our upper middle-classes—are the rule in the 
nurseries of Sandringham and York House. True, when in 
London, the little Princes and their sister have to submit to the 
four daily repetitions of the irksome process of being dressed ; 
but when gardening at Sandringham, and when playing on the 
shingle at Osborne, they are not denied the supreme satisfaction 
of getting as dirty as all healthy children sometimes love to be. 

The toys with which the Royal nurseries are stocked 
are dealt with in a way which may be commended to 
other than Royal parents :— 

Toys are not allowed to accumulate in the nurseries of York 
Cottage or York House, Periodically, the Princess of Wales 
appears and makes a clean sweep of her children’s playthings in 
the interests of the little patients of the London hospitals. 

The charge made against the British people that 
they refuse to master foreign tongues cannot be 
levelled against the Royal Family of Great Britain. 
We read that— 

From their earliest years the little Princes have been trained 
to speak foreign tongues. Already Prince Edward and Prince 
Albert speak French and German with almost as much ease as 
English, while Princess Victoria chatters fluently in German, 
that being the language spoken by one of her nurses. For some 
time French was the language spoken by the Princes at meal- 
times, a nurse who spoke that language being engaged for the 
purpose ; but by the late Queen’s wish German was after a 
time substituted as the language spoken at table, even grace 
being said in that tongue. 

History and geography are the favourite lessons of 
the young Princes. So far, none except the baby 
Henry display any taste for music. All except Prince 
Albert are said to be remarkably sturdy, and free from 
even the ordinary illnesses of childhood. 


—— 


A Good True Word for the Russians. 

Mr. H. D. PIERCE writes in the A“antic Monthly am 
article on Russia, in which he says a good many sensible 
things. The onty one that I have room to quote 
relates to the accusation which is constantly brought 
against the Russians as the most brutal race in the 
world. Mr. Pierce says :— 

It is a curious circumstance that the Russian people seem to 
have been given, in the Western world, a reputation for cruelty. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. No gentler, kindlier, 
more courteous people exists. The mujik chats to his horse as 
he drives along, calling him by endearing names, and rarely if 
ever strikes him with the little toy whip he carries, while the 
love and devotion of parents for their children are extremely 
touching. Toward each other men and women of all classes are 
generally courteous and often demonstratively affectionate, men 
kissing each other on meeting or parting. The noble permits 
and encourages a degree of familiarity from his servants unknown 
in the Western world. The family relations of the rural classes. 
are patriarchal, parents exercising authority over their children 
even though the latter are parents themselves, 





THE 


THE CENTENARY OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE Ldinburgh Review for October completes the 
hundredth vear of publication. It is a good number in 
itself—a centenary number, which summarises a great 
part of the literary history and much of the political 
history with which the Review has ever been brilliantly 
associated. The special article, dealing with the poetry 
and fiction of the last hundred years, I have noticed in 
its proper place. But it is necessary to read the opening 
article of the Review dealing with its own history to 
realise the close association between the brilliant organ 
originated by Sydney Smith, and first edited by Jeffrey, 
with the literature and politics summarised elsewhere. 

The Edinburgh Review in its day was an entirely 
novel venture, and proved a success from the first. It 
was essentially the creation of young men. In the year 
of its foundation Sydney Smith and Jeffrey were only 
thirty, Brougham was twenty-four, and Horner only 
twenty-three. It was written, without pay, by young 
men “who were more fond of displaying their critical 
acumen than the contents of the book.” It was not until 
the third number that a change was made, and payment 
given at the low rate of £200 a year to the editor and 
£10 a sheet of sixteen pages to the contributors. Before 
jong the minimum remuneration was raised to sixteen 
guineas a sheet, and it was on this scale that Mr. Glad- 
stone was paid for the celebrated Silver Streak article of 
October, 1870. 

The first Edinburgh Review externally was identical with 
that now being noticed. Internally its organisation was 
somewhat different, for it contained no fewer than twenty- 
nine articles, some of them only a page long. Nine of 
them were written by Sydney Smith and six by Jeffrey. The 
principle of One Man One Article has apparently never 
been recognised, for in April, 1835, the Edinburgh Review 
published six articles from the pen of Lord Brougham, 
on subjects varying from the British Constitution to the 
Memotrs of Mirabeau. Yet Lord Brougham complained 
that the Revzew did not print enough of his matter. 

The circulation of the Review was immense in early 
years, if the cost and proportion of reading public be con- 
sidered. In 1814 over 12,000 per quarter were printed, 
and in 1817-1818 the circulation rose to 13,500, the 
highest point ever attained. 

So much for the Review. To name its contributors is 
to give a list of the most eminent men of the last century. 
Famous articles and incidents arising therefrom are the 
fandmarks in its history. Thus we have Jeffrey review- 
ing Moore’s poetry in 1806, and the resultant duel at 
Chalk Farm, celebrated by Byron in “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Moore afterwards became a con- 
tributor to the Review. In November, 1814, appeared 
Jeffrey's much more famous article on “ The Excursion,” 
beginning “ This will never do.” Macaulay, most famous 
of all Edinburgh reviewers, published his first contribu- 
tion, the Milton article, in August, 1825. Of all the 
praises Macaulay ever earned the most valued was that 
of Jeffrey: “The more I think the less I can conceive 
where you picked up that style.” The two most brilliant 
talkers of the day, Macaulay and Sydney Smith, were 
hardly made for one another. Sydney Smith was an inex- 
haustible talker ; but Macaulay’s flow of conversation 
was so rapid that he spoke with panting anxiety. 
Macaulay never let Sydney Smith get ina word. Once 
Smith protested : “ Now, Macaulay, when I am gone 
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you'll be sorry you never got in a word.” On another 
occasion Smith said that he had found Macaulay in bed 
from illness, and that he was therefore more agreeable 
than he had ever seen him: “ There were some glorious 
flashes of silence.” 

Macaulay’s contributions were as interminable as his 
talk. His article on Lord Bacon originally ran to 120 
pages, and his essay on Warren Hastings to 95. The 
total number of pages in the Review varied from 260 
pages in early days to 300 in the middle of the century. 

Of the political tendencies of the Review not much is 
said. It was Whig from the first, and remained so. But 
the reviewer boasts with justice that on the whole the 
influence of the Review was thrown on the side which 
the wisdom that comes after the event declared to be 
right. It warmly combated that craven fear of our own 
countrymen—the dread of the people—which was the 
unhappy legacy to England of the French Revolution, 
It maintained the fight against sacerdotal ascendency in 
the middle of the century. On the subject of Home Rule 
the Review parted company with many of its old friends, 
and one of its most notable contributors, Mr. Gladstone. 
It would not have Home Rule at any price. “ It would 
tolerate no combination with those who were avowedly 
aiming at the disintegration of the kingdom.” The 
Review was the oldest and most constant of Liberals ; 
but it had always maintained in political controversy that 
party should be based upon fundamental principles, not 
on mere personal allegiance to leaders, however eminent. 
Whether the wisdom that comes after the event will 
justify the Review in this question may be doubted. 

Dealing with its later years the Review is less personal, 
therefore less interesting. The names of its living contri- 
butors are not mentioned. One of the characteristics of 
the Review is that its contributors have always been 
largely drawn from among those who are not exclusively 
men of the pen. The article is illustrated with eight 
reproductions of portraits of editors and contributors. 


—_—>—— 


The London Quarterly Review. 


THE London Quarterly Review for October maintains 
a high standard of matter and form. Mr. Alexander 
Brown’s “Coming of Sin” gives a fresh view of the Fall. 
Dr. Hugh Macmillan supplies a glowing and entrancing 
story of his visit to Baalbec, and the colossal stone, 
72 feet by 14 by 15, weighing 1,500 tons, which he found 
still in a quarry. 

Mr. George Northcroft gives an appreciation of the 
Poetry of the Great Dominion, in which he declares Mr. 
Charles Roberts the pioneer and the foremost author of 
the new period of Canadian poetry. Miss Keeling writes 
from Naples an optimistic account of the prospects of 
Italy. Modern criticism and the Gospels are reviewed 
by Mr. George Milligan, who confirms Wendt’s verdict 
that “critical inquiry has led, though not immediately 
in its first attempts, vet gradually, and in course of time, 
to results whereby the historical picture of Jesus has lost 
nothing, but only gained.” Mr. J. H. Leckie, in a review 
of Hermann and Martineau, declares the seat of 
ultimate religious authority to be the soul in communion 
with God. Professor Davidson eulogises Dr. Fairbairn’s 
new Christian Apologia, but condemns his view of the 
Atonement as notably inadequate. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review for October contains an able 
article upon Lord Salisbury and an interesting article 
upon the Roman Index. Both I have noticed elsewhere, 
as well as the paper on “ The Commerce and Industries 


of Japan.” 





PESSIMISM. 

There is an interesting article on “ Modern Pessimism ” 
in which the writer extols Hartmann as the humaniser 
of pessimistic philosophy. The tendency of recent 

simism, as expressed in literature and philosophy, is 
declared by the reviewer to be as follows :— 

What we have said shows that there is a manifest turn in the 
tide of pessimism, a revulsion from the flabby and flaccid 
larmoyant pessimism of the immediate past to one more 
vigorous, manly, and sane, and yet free from the misanthropic 
cynicism of Swift, Voltaire, Heine, and Schopenhauer, one 
more willing to adapt itself to the humane trend of recent 
thought, and more in conformity with common sense. Hart- 
mann himself distinctly tells us, in the history of his own mental 
development, that it has been his aim throughout to free himself 
from the quietistic negation of the will recommended by 
Schopenhauer, and to bring his own pessimism into line with 
the optimistic theory of evolution ; and in this attempt he and 
others have so far succeeded as to justify one of his philosophical 
friends in saying that, ‘‘ if you want to see for once contented 
and cheerful faces, you must go among the pessimists.” 


THE GAME LAWS OF THE WORLD. 

In an article dealing with “The Game Laws of Other 
Countries ” there is a great mass of information interest- 
ing to English sportsmen. The reviewer condemns French 
legislation on the subject, there being more law and less 
repression in France than in any other country of the 
world. For instance, the French ruin their fishing with 
a continual extension of privileges. Angling is thrown 
open at a small charge to the mass of the people, and 
thus becomes a valuable source of revenue to the State, 
though the sport is indifferent. In Germany there is 
general confusion owing to the close time for various 
animals differing in the different States. German fishing 
laws are complicated, the guiding principle being to 
reserve as much right as possible to the professional, and 


to make the sportsman pay the highest possible sum for 


strictly limited privileges. In Germany as in France a 
gamekeeper who brings a poacher to justice receives a 
substantial reward ; in Germany rewards are paid for 
exceptional courage, and pensions in case of injury or 
death. In Belgium, on the other hand, a gamekeeper is 
subject to endless restrictions. In Italy, as in France, 
the game laws have become democratised to the point of 
an extreme toleration of poaching. 


GIORDANO BRUNO IN ENGLAND. 

There is an interesting article with many insights into 
old English life under the above title. Bruno was in 
England about two and a half years, and his observations 
of English life are interesting. In those days all Eng- 
lishmen of rank “ know that their own tongue is only used 
in‘their own island, and would think themselves bar- 
barians if they could not speak in Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian.” Things have changed since those days, 
and we hope that the manners of the populace towards 
foreigners have changed also :— 

The artisans and shopfolk, who know you in some fashion 
to be a foreigner, snicker and laugh and grin and mouth at 
you, and call you in their own tongue dog, traitor, and 
stranger, which, with them, is a most injurious name, quali- 
fying its object to receive every wrong in the world, be he 
young or old, in civic dress or armed, noble or gentle. And 
now, if by evil chance you take occasion to touch one of them, 


II 


or lay hand to your arms, lo! in a moment you will see your- 
self, for the whole street’s length, in the midst of a host that 
has sprung up quicker than the men-at-arms, in the fiction of 
the poets, sprang from the teeth sown by Jason. They seem 
to come out of the earth, but in truth they issue from the 
shops, and give you a most lordly and noble view of a forest 
of sticks, long poles, halberds, partisans, and rusty pitchforks ; 
and these things, though the Sovereign has given them for 
the best of uses, they have ever ready for this and like occa- 
sions. So you will see them come upon you with a peasant 
fury, without looking where, or how, or why, or upon whom, 
and none of them thinking of any other ; every one discharg- 
ing the natural despite he hath against the foreigner; and, if 
he is not stayed by the heels of the rest who are carrying 
out a like intent, you will find him taking the measure of your 
doublet with his own hand or his own rod, and, if you are not 
wary, hammering your hat upon your head withal, 

Bruno led an obscure life in England, and no allu- 
sion to his name has been traced in contemporary 
writings. 

The other articles deal mostly with literature. Among 
them I may mention that on the Elizabethan Lyric, that 
on Welsh Romance and Folk-lore, and that on “ The 
Evolution of Harlequin.” 

——— 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE November number is full of vivid sketches and 
studies of living issues. The coal war, naturally, bulks 
large in cartoons, chronique and leading articles. Mr. 
H. F. Newcomb sketches the character and career of 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the sociological adviser of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Wright seems to be as versatile, as 
masterly and as intensely active an American as they 
make them. There is an interesting narrative of the 
growth of Trusts, by Mr. Charles A. Conant. It is the 
story of Aaron’s rod upto date. A very careful study is 
contributed by Mr. J. W. Jenks, of self-government in 
Oriental dependencies, British, French, Dutch and 
American. He reports the well-nigh unanimous testi- 
mony of authorities in India that such measures of 
self-government as have been conceded to the natives 
have proved a failure, and he concludes with the 
pleasant assurance that the United States have 
granted a larger measure of local and representative 
self-government to the Filipinos than has been granted 
to coloured races by any other civilised power. Mr. 
Arthur Wallace Dunn describes the evolution from mili- 
tary to civil administration in the Philippines during the 
last few years. He describes the present system as govern- 
ment by the people of the country. The progress made, he 
says, gives promise of future development, and he looks 
forward with confidence to the success of the experiment. 

Dr. Albert Shaw warmly appreciates the success of the 
Farm Colony of the Salvation Army at Fort Amity, near 
the line between Colorado and Texas, in the irrigation 
country. There are now about 300 people altogether in 
the Colony. With the aid of irrigation the crops are 
abundant and sure, and several are taken each year. A 
twenty-acre farm is fully large enough to keep one family 
supplied, and to support it in comfort. Dr. Shaw predicts 
its financial success. Commander Booth Tucker under- 
takes to plant a family of unfortunate town-dwellers, 
provide them with land, tools, and team, and set them up 
as the owners of an independent estate for £ 100. 

Mr. F. W. Halsey gives a sympathetic sketch of the 
rise of the Nature writers, from White of Selborne and 
John Burroughs, to the large and increasing modern 
school. The success of Nature books he attributes to the 
reaction from the drift to the cities, and the consequent 
habit of spending increasing vacations in the country. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review is as vigorous and one-sided 
as ever, but not particularly interesting. I have dealt 
elsewhere with the article “ British Foreign Policy Recon- 
sidered,” and also with Sir Horace Rumbold’s “ Tribute 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph.” 

GUNNERY VERSUS PAINT. 


Mr. Arnold White has a characteristic paper under 
this heading. Naval gunnery, he repeats, is neglected ; 
the methods required to produce a high average of straight 
shooting are unpopular ; good shooting is discouraged by 
the political heads of the Navy, and the shooting of the 
Fleet could be greatly improved if the heads of the 
Navy were really in earnest. British men-of-war miss 
their targets more often than twice out of three rounds. 
Mr. White tells us, as he has told us many a time, that 
promotion depends upon clothing and goldleaf. He 
affirms that when three successive hits were made by 
one captain of a gun in a Mediterranean ship a voice 
from the bridge called down, “Is that idiot going to 
keep us out here all day? Take him off!” Sir Cyprian 
Bridge wrote a report on the As¢rea, in which he praised 
the bedding, paint, and tailoring, but said not one word 
in praise or condemnation of the gunnery. When 
Mr. White wrote to the Admiralty asking whether 
the famous gunner, Grounds, was dead, he got a reply 
containing, among other things, the following sentence :— 
“T am to add that a claim for the cost of the tele- 
gram will be made on you in due course by the 
Accountant-General of the Navy.” While the Admiralty 
‘were so keen about the payment by-private persons of 
a telegram asking whether Ground$S was dead, they 
had rewarded Grounds, for being the best shot of the 
year, with the sum of Is. 9d! 


WAR AND STARVATION. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has a paper under the title 
“Does War mean Starvation?” He maintains that all 
the important points involved in the question should be. 
worked qut to a practical result, and the several results 
should be collected by the Government as the basis of its 
defensive measures. As there is no machinery at the 
Admiralty for doing this, he calls for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the conditions of 
Great Britain’s food supply in time of war. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TEACHER, 


Sir Oliver Lodge contributes under this title a very 
suggestive paper. His main argument is that one cause 
of our educational backwardness is that English school 
teachers have not yet had afair chance. Many of them 
are quite inadequately trained, many neither know their 
subjects properly, nor how to teach what little they 
know. But the good teacher, where he already exists, is 
too curbed and artificially hampered to give out the best 
that isin him. On the ground that many teachers are 
inefficient, the remainder, including many of the best 
teachers, are put under far too much external restraint. 
The nature of the restraint which Sir Oliver 
wishes to see removed he describes as the influence 
of the Universities and of the professional. train- 
ing bodies. The influence of external examinations, 
‘each administered externally and applied indiscrimin- 
ately to all schools alike, examinations in which the 
teachers have no part—that is the evil. Sir Oliver in 
particular wishes to see changes in the entrance or pass 
examinations admitting to the first grade of a profession, 
or admitting to University matriculation, The papers 
of these examinations are usually set from a University 
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man’s point of view; but a school-leaving examination 
should not be on this principle, but should take account 
of the aims and methods of the individual school. By 
such a reform the teachers would be emancipated from 
the hard task of cramming boys for examinations con- 
ducted on different lines from those they follow at school, 
THE MORALS OF AMERICAN “ SOCIETY.” 


Mr. A. M. Low, in his American chronique, quotes 
with approval the following denunciation of the mush- 
room society of New York :— 

Henry Watterson, Editor of the Louisville Courier Fournal, 
a brilliant but somewhat erratic man, has recently called the 
attention of the country to the low state of morality prevailing 
in New York’s smart set, which the late Ward McAllister, the 
arbiter of fashion, declared consisted of only 400 people, and 
since that time it has been known as the ‘‘400,” In his 
philippic he declared that the smart set sets itself above the 
law both human and divine; that its women are equally 
depraved with its men ; they talk freely with the men of things 
forbidden the decent and virtuous ; they read the worst French 
fiction ; they see the worst French plays; and that, in short, 
the women of the inner circle of New York society are unclean, 
unsexed, and unwomanly. Watterson sums up his indictment 
by saying pointedly :—‘‘The 400 are rotten through and 
through, They have not one redeeming feature. All their 
ends are achieved by money, and largely by the unholy use of 
money.” 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

M. J. Cornély writes on “ France and her Religious 
Orders,” and Mr. O. C. Williams on “ Collegers and 
Oppidans at Eton.” There is a certain pathetic irony 
attached to the paper on the jovial subject of “ Fox- 
hunting in Ireland,” by the late Captain W. E. Cairnes. 
It is one of the best sporting papers we have ever read. 

—_—_—p~—— 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for November is a good all-round 
number, representing a variety of interests. I have quoted 
at length from Mr. Sydney Brooks’s article on President 
Roosevelt, and shortly from the paper on Zola. 


THE HORSEMAN OF THE ‘FUTURE. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. Younghusband writes on “ The 
Horseman of the Future ”—the cavalryman, that is. He 
criticises the British trooper by saying that though he 
rides better than any soldier on the Continent he does 
not give one the impression of a man who is at home on 
his horse. He is taught to ride as if he had swallowed a 
poker. Riding with him is a disagreeable duty :— 

The horseman of the future is a bright intelligent fellow, 
accustomed to deal with horses. A light-weight who can ride 
a horse as if he belonged to it, and it belonged to him. A 
skilled man-at-arms who can hold his own against all comers, 
on horse and on foot, singly or in a rough-and-tumble charge. 
The handy man of the army, always able to look after him- 
self and his horse, and everybody else. An up-and-about, 
always ready, and never-caught-napping man. A man of 
small wants, self-reliant, and full of warlike resource. A man 
who has been taught to look on drill and polish as the base- 
ment, and not the pinnacle, of his profession. And finally, 
one imbued with that esprit de corps and pride in his profession 
which alone make good soldiers. 

THE SECRET OF THE EAST. 

The article “English and Indian,” by Cornelia 
Sorabji, deserves to be read by everyone who aspires to 
understand the East. Here is an illuminating little 
passage worth many pages of statistics :— 

Peace is so dull after centuries of fighting. I was talking 
once to an old Indian who had known somevof the glories of the 
last Mogul. 
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‘You can gather your wheat into your garners, your houses 
and occupations are secure now,” said I. 

‘6 Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ yes, there is all that.” 
+ «What is there not ?” T asked, curious. 

«Tn the olden days,” he replied, ‘‘ the beggar by the wayside 
might become Prime Minister if the king but smiled upon him.” 

“ But equally,” I made answer, ‘‘ might his head be cut off if 
he failed to appreciate the king’s last joke? ” 

“ We took that chance!” was the reply. 

The following also casts some light upon the ideals of 
the East :— 

Some have asked me oftentimes of late whether sadness is a 
note of Indian life? ’Tis a hard question to answer, and 
depends on what you call sadness. Certainly the mass of 

ple are not joyous. I personally have been much oppressed 

y the tragedy of life as I wandered up and down the country 

these last eight years. Sadder things have I known (as 

Westerns count sadness) than I have yet had the courage to put 

down on paper. Yet much depends on ideals. In India a 

woman’s ideal is satnthood, not personal happiness. To give 
and not count the cost is her greatest pleasure. 


A VIEW OF THE UNION, 


Sir Alexander Miller writes on “Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Ireland.” His article is inspired by the true 
Unionist spirit, but, like most Unionists who condescend 
to enter into details, he fills most of his paper with 
criticism of the Union. One theory which he puts forward 
is that the Union was either carried too far or not far 
enough. English statesmen might have adopted the 
system tried in Scotland, and left all the details of 
distinctively Irish legislation to the Irish members, inter- 
fering only in matters of principle. Or they might— 
and this Sir Alexander Miller prefers—have completely 
unified the two countries by treating Ireland merely as 
thirty-two extra English counties and discouraging sepa- 
rate legislation. The folly of the course adopted lies 
largely in the fact that Acts are passed affecting only 
Ireland, or excluding Ireland as a whole, whereas the 
local differences which call for differential treatment 
are even greater between different parts of Ireland 
than between England as a whole and Ireland as a 
whole. 

‘ OTHER ARTICLES. 


The editorial “ French-Canadian and Commonwealth ” 
contains some interesting comments upon Mr. Bourassa’s 
papers recently published in the Review. Mr. Arthur 
Morrison publishes the fourth instalment of his admirably 
illustrated papers on “The Painters of Japan.” Mr. 
Edward Hutton writes on D’Annunzio. Dr. Emil Reich 
has a paper of considerable interest on “ The Cambridge 
Modern History,” which he says will be published in 
twelve volumes at the rate of two a year. Each chapter 
will be followed by a complete bibliography of its 
subject. 





Harper’s Magazine. 


« Harpers for November opens with Harry de Windt’s 
Jousney through Siberia to Behring Strait. Mr. Arthur 
Colton describes the Surrey Downs, making Leath Hill 
his centre. A posthumous paper on “ Evolution and the 
Present Age,” by John Fiske, is of great interest. There 
is an interesting paper describing the ancient peoples of 
America who inhabited the region of the petrified forests 
in Arizona. There are a great number of short papers 
of three and four pages which hardly call for notice, with 
the exception of an article describing Puvis de Chavannes 
as a Caricaturist. Mr. Snyder’s paper on the New Con- 
ception of Life is noticed elsewhere. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


THE New Liberal Review for November comes out 
with an entirely changed and much more tasteful cover. 
But it cannot be said that the internal composition of the 
Review is this month particularly excellent. The first 
paper is a reprint of Lord Rosebery’s Gladstone speech 
at Glasgow, and the second Mr. A. J. Spender’s “ Why 
I am a Liberal.” 

“WHY AM I A LIBERAL?” 

The most comprehensive definition of a Liberal given 
by Mr. Spender is that he is a man of faith, while the 
Tory is a sceptic. The Liberal believes with all his heart 
in the potency of human effort—but does Mr. Spender 
really believe this ?—and sees no rational theory of the 
world which does not imply that good government is 
a great boon and bad government a great evil. After 
further defining Liberalism, Mr. Spender says that a man 
may have all the characteristics of Liberalism and may 
yet consider the Liberal Party incapable of governing 
the country. But if this be true a Liberal, in short, is 
not a man of faith; and, indeed, if we were asked what 
is the difference between a Liberal and a Tory, we 
should reply that the Tory was the man of faith, though 
he worships sticks and stones, while the Liberal is an 
unbeliever, though he professes to worship the One and 
Indivisible God. Liberalism, in fact, wants more faith 
and less refinement. If the Liberals were only as com- 
placent, impudent, and unscrupulous as the Tories they 
would get rid of Mr. Balfour and all his men in six 
weeks’ time. 

AGAINST FREE LIBRARIES. 

Mr. Arthur Lawrence will not have free libraries at 
any price. In an article upon the “ Free Library Fetich” 
he argues that the provision of reading gratis is a waste 
of money for the philanthropist as long as more necessary 
wants of the people are unsupplied :— 

The best benevolence is that which is not misapplied, and I 
can find no reason why we should press on with Free Libraries 
any more than with free food or free drink. There is, how- 
ever, immeasurable and relievable suffering throughout the 
country ; there are, for instance, thousands of hard-working men 
and women, particularly in rural districts, who have struggled 
through life on the barest subsistence, and to whom, in old age, 
the homeless home and the nameless grave are the last refuge. 
We have some open sores in this country in the healing of 
which there is angel’s work for the philanthropist, and I am 
unable to believe that the greatest good is done to the greatest 
number by spending millions of pounds on peppering the country 
with those sad mausoleums of literature, our charity-aided, rate- 
supported, misused, and ill-attended Free Libraries, 

I have quoted elsewhere from the paper on Zola. 
There are a number of other papers, most of them rather 
scrappy, which seems to be the permanent defect of the 
New Liberal Review. 

—_——_———— 
The Cosmopolitan. 

THE Cosmopolitan for October contains the second 
section of Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ Mankind in the Making,” 
and an article by Mr. W. T. Stead on “ The Coronation 
and its Significance.” The series on “Captains of 
Industry ” is continued, the best known of the Captains 
dealt with being Mr. H. C. Frick. Mr. Frick began his 
life harvesting in a wheatfield, and during the time of his 
difference with Mr. Carnegie his total interests in steel 
and coke amounted to nearly 50,000,000 dols. Mr. A. 
Campbell Gordon writes on “ Climbing the Scotch Alps,” 
and from his illustrations it would appear that such 
climbing is by no means always easy, there being any 
number of miniature Matterhorns in the Highlands. 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly Review for November opens with a 
paper by “A Dissident Liberal” on “ The Reversion to 
Toryism,” which I have noticed elsewhere. I have also 
dealt elsewhere at length with Captain Gambier’s 
extremely interesting article on “ Macedonian Intrigues 
and Their Fruits.” Nearly all the other articles are well 
written and instructive, and the standard of the review 
for literary criticism is well maintained. 


TO EXPLORE AFRICA. 


Sir H. M. Stanley contributes a paper entitled “ New 
Aspirants to African Fame.” He says that we have seen 
the last of the old pathfinders. There are no more great 
lakes, or great rivers, or snowy ranges to discover in 
Africa. But in every department of research Africa 
offers many opportunities for the explorer and scientist. 
From a sociological point of view the African man, for 
instance, has never yet been treated scientifically. Sir 
H. M. Stanley makes the following remark as to the 
effect of altitude upon stature :— 

The tallest men I found lived in high altitudes, from 5,000 
feet above sea-level and upward ; the sturdiest from 3,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet ; the shortest, excepting the pigmies, from sea-level 
to 3,000 feet. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Mr. “ O. Eltzbacher ” contributes another of his papers 
dealing with Germany, the subject this time being 
“The German Emperor as a Political Factor.” He has 
a high opinion of the Emperor’s powers, but a low opinion 
of his alleged successes as a diplomatist. His policy 
has been too flighty and changeable. As long as 
Bismarck was in office France and Russia were kept 
asunder and Germany could feel absolutely safe from 
foreign aggression. She was the most respected Power 
on the Continent. After Bismarck’s retirement Germany 
ceased to be the first Power on the Continent, and her 
place was taken by Russia, Her position is less safe 
than it was; some of the great coups of the Emperor 
have miscarried ; and as an offset she has acquired a few 
small and worthless colonies. As regards home politics 
dissatisfaction within the Empire has increased. Like 
Frederick the Great, the Emperor has a violent passion 
for increasing his territory. But as a consequence of 
trying to play the part of Frederick, and interfering in 
everything, he has failed ; German policy has become 
fitful, enigmatical and unstable, a replica of the Kaiser’s 
impulsive character. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Professor H. Brougham Leech writes on this subject. 
The doctrine, he says, is not of the least value in inter- 
national law, and will not be regarded when any matter 
worth fighting about arises. Great Britain, in the 
Venezuelan case, established a precedent against her- 
self; but this is rot binding upon other nations, and 
European jurists have expressly disclaimed it. Professor 
Leech criticises severely some of the pretensions put 
forward by the United States, such as that made before 
the Cuban War, that the Spaniards should not be 
allowed to recolonise any of the depopulated parts of 
Cuba. As to the practical effect of the doctrine, Pro- 
fessor Leech says that within the next half century many 
subjects of European nations will certainly colonise 
South America, and when friction arises between them 
and the local Governments, the story of the Uitlanders 
will be repeated. It is not likely that Germany will do 
less for her subjects than England has done in South 
Africa, 
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ARE THE CLASSICS TO GO? 


Professor J. P. Postgate, writing under this heading, 
maintains that they are not to go. The study of Latin 
should be kept as an integral part of all high educa- 
tion, and that of Greek as an integral part of the 
higher literary training. What is needed is not the 
abolition of classicism but its re-animation. If the dead 
languages are not to retire into the background they 
must be taught as if they were alive. Professor Post- 
gate deals with the needed reforms in pronunciation, 
grammar, etc. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are several other papers of interest. Mr. Gosse 
writes on the late P. J. Bailey and his poems. Major 
Arthur Griffiths has a paper on “The War and Its 
Critics,” in which he criticises the composition of the 
Inquiry Commission, and defends officers as well as men 
against the attacks of their critics. There is a very good 
article on “The Limitations of Lord Macaulay,” by 
Mr. H. C. Foxcroft, a short poem, and several other 
contributions of merit. We miss, however, Mr. Wells’s 
instalment of “ Mankind in the Making ”—kept over, we 
are told, till next month. 


—e—— 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE World’s Work for October is as usual admirably 
illustrated, but is hardly up to its usual interest as 
far as articles are concerned. There is a_ long 
paper on Ocean Steamships, by Mr. Lawrence Perry, 
dealing with the many questions of administra- 
tion and finance of ocean traffic. Mr. Perry says 
that a round trip on the Kvonprinz Wilhelm costs 
about 180 dols. (about £36 Ios.). An ocean steamship 
has four sources of revenue—passengers, freight, mails, 
and government subsidies. The vastness of the interests 
dealt with is shown by the fact that the American agent 
of a foreign line employs about forty clerks. Freight is 
the paying item in the revenue of a steamship company ; 
it plays the same part as advertisements do in news- 
papers ; and that is why increased speed, requiring more 
space for engines and bunkers, tells so hard against the 
owners. Mr. Perry gives the following statistics of 
steerage passengers carried, which throw into relief the 
relative importance of the German lines :— 


North German Lloyd Line ..............c.00see00 101,384 
Hamburg-American ........ else Deaetaliees daa rowrheed 78,560 
EO MUM 635 5 scans 8 an soe s Seen niptewaresesskethads 35,961 
PU UMISIERNS cats dsas.saudssasi dranevetiiyhisersCeskceaes 30,483 
MRAM SEME sss vases ncn sanichas sours encseescntesesanentcnres 32,793 
BNIOTICAIY My catssy\ cxsettause ces sececaees coseasseate tees 12,511 


“The Organised Conscience of the Rich,’ by Mr. 
Franklin Matthews, deals with the social and philan- 
thropic activity of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
The Chamber has in fifty years raised 2,800,000 dols. for 
charitable purposes. It has sent money all over the 
world from Cuba to Russia. The Chamber has always 
taken the right side in municipal politics; it has 
represented the conscience of the people by urging the 
cause of Cuba’s economic interests, and has always been 
on the side of advancement and social progress. Its 
President, Mr. Morris K. Jesup, is known everywhere for 
his broad and liberal impulses, and for his gifts towards. 
the advancement of science and exploration. The 
Chamber is in one sense a club, having a limited number 
of members who pay subscriptions of 50 dols. a year. 

There is an excellently illustrated article on life in a 
New York school. I have noticed under “ Wake up! 
John Bull” Mr. Cunniff’s paper on “ Labour Restriction 
of Industry.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
THE Nineteenth Century contains two articles calling 
for special notice, one by Sir Harry Johnston on “ The 
Native Labour Question in South Africa,” the other by 
Mr. R. E. C. Long describing the movement in favour of 
the building of People’s Theatres in Russia. The rumber 
opens with a paper by Mr. Lionel Phillips on “ Mammoth 
Trusts and Municipal Trading.” 
AGAINST MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Mr. Phillips’s article is ingenious, but not ingenuous. 
It is based largely upon the hypothesis, “ if the articles 
in the 7zmes are in the main reliable ”—which they have 
been shown not to be, either “in the main” or in the 
minutie. Trusts, he says, are not anti-social, because 
they can only be successful as long as they do not allow 
rivals to sell cheaper. Unfortunately for this argument, 
the essence of a Trust is not to allow rivals to sell at all. 
A heterogeneous body, says Mr. Phillips, like a munici- 

ality cannot conduct a number of businesses as well as 
individuals specially trained to their special requirements. 
Ifa Trust works inefficiently it fails, and its members are 
punished by ruin ; the inefficiency of a local governing 
body is punished at most by defeat at the elections. 
But Mr. Phillips should remember that the objection to 
Trusts is not that they work inefficiently and are punished 
with ruin, but that they often work so “ efficiently” 
as to punish their customers with ruin, The argument 
in favour of the Trust on the ground that it is controlled 
by specialists falls through, because Trusts are largely 
owned by financial speculators who know nothing of the 
details of the undertakings they carry on. These details 
are controlled by paid managers ; and it is just as easy 
for a municipality to hire a paid specialist as it is for 
a financial magnate. 

THE REMOUNTS SCANDAL. 


Lord Denman has a very lucid article on “ The War 
Office and the Remounts.” In South Africa altogether, 
he says, six different classes of horses were employed— 
Cape ponies, artillery horses, English and Irish cavalry 
horses, North American horses, Hungarians, and 
Argentine horses. According to his observations, the 
order im which these classes are placed is the order of 
their merit. The best remounts Lord Denman saw in 
South Africa were the ponies captured with Prinsloo. 
The Hungarian horses collapsed quickly, and the 
Argentines were utterly worthless. Lord Denman insists 
that the remounts question was the decisive factor in the 
war. After Paardeberg ; and again during the advance 
on Pretoria, and during the second invasion of Cape 
Colony, good remounts would have ended the war. 


EAST AND WEST. 


Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., writes a very interesting article 
comparing the economic conditions of the poorer classes 
in Asia and Eastern Europe. He says :— 


‘I venture to express the opinion that the Oriental in ordinary 
years is as happy and as well provided with board, lodging, and 
clothing, according to his wants, as the man of Eastern Europe. 
I think the European works harder than the Indian peasant, 
one of the great difficulties of dealing with whom is that he is 
quite content with a minimum wage for work he likes in congenial 
conditions, My next-door neighbour in my Russian village 
during the short summer, got up at 4 o’clock and worked 
thenceforward till 9 p.m. From early dawn he mowed the hay, 
which, after drying it in the sun, he carted into the barn, and as 
his children were growing girls he had no assistance. During the 
long winter, when the snowdrift darkened his windows, and his 
wife was busy spinning, he used to gather wood for sale and for 
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use, or go to St. Petersburg with his horse to drive a droshky. 
That was a bitter winter ; a dram too deep and a little folding 
of the hands to sleep, and more than one driver froze to death 
upon his box. I have often slept in an Indian hut, and often in 
a Russian cottage, and taking all considerations together, prefer 
the former, certainly in summer, and also in winter, for as no 
one can sleep in the cottage anywhere but on the top of, or close 
to, the stove, the crowding problem becomes as acute as it is in 
London, 
THE FOURTH PARTY. 


Mr. Harold Gorst, son of Sir John Gorst, begins the 
History of the Fourth Party, and a very interesting story 
it is which he has totell. The Fourth Party consisted of 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir John Gorst and 
Sir H. D. Wolff. He tells with sympathetic interest the 
story of the tactics employed by the Fourth Party, who 
practised obstruction with very little disguise. Mr. 
Gorst euphemistically says there were times when it 
became tactically expedient that measures should be 
taken to retard the proceedings in the House of Commons. 
When this necessity arose the resources of the Fourth 
Party proved ample for the occasion. At the close of the 
Session in which the Fourth Party had made its appear- 
ance, Lord Beaconsfield, then the leader of the party, 
invited Sir John Gorst downto Hughenden, to discuss 
with him the position, policy and prospects of the Fourth 
Party. He expressed entire approval of the energy and 
independence of its action; he said he was in favour of 
their acting with complete independence outside the House 
of Commons, and in the House of Commons all that he 
asked was that they should give Sir Stafford Northcote 
notice of what they intended to do, and that they should 
listen to what he had to say—that was the only limitation 
he suggested should be placed upon their independence 

~ of action. 
LOMBROSOISM. 


s' From Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C.’s, paper on 


the Criminal Sentences Commission I have space to 
make only one citation. It is interesting in connection 
with Max Nordau’s article on Crime which I have sum- 
marised among the Leading Articles :-— 

We must give the Lombrosoists their due. Whilst exposing 
themselves to ridicule by rushing into extremes, they have 
rendered signal service by dwelling long and earnestly on the 
distinction between one class of criminal and another. To them 
we are indebted for a fresh stage in the cvolution of penal 
science, The ‘‘classic ” school fixed its attention mainly on 
crime as a material fact; the ‘‘neo-classic” school on the 
offender’s moral responsibility ; the ‘‘neo positivist” school 
dwells almost exclusively on his personal characteristics. One 
or other of these three factors, sometimes apart from, some- 
times in combination with the rest, has to be weighed by the 
julge when asking himself, What is the punishment I ought to 
award ? Occasionally there is added to them a fourth factor— 
viz., the desirability of passing an exemplary sentence which 
shall strike terror in a particular neighbourhood or stop the 
spread of a novel class of crime. Instances will at once present 
themselves. Many of us remember how flogging under the 
Garotters Act, 1863, put a stop to that form of violence. Might 
not a similar measure freely meted out to Hooligan ruffianism 
put a stop to that also ? 


But did flogging stop garrotting? We have certainly 
seen the assertion contradicted many a time. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. Ivor Guest writes on Registration Reform. 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead contributes “Some Notes on the 
Gnostics.” Mr. R. Bosworth-Smith’s article on Owls 1s 


one of the most interesting papers in the number. 
















THE REVIEW 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary, which is a good number, opens 
with General Botha’s paper on the Boers and the Empire, 
which is noticed elsewhere, as also are several other 
articles. Mr. David Christie Murray argues that it is a 
great mistake to regard Burns’s claim to fame as resting 
upon his Scottish poetry. His immortality outside 
Scotland depends upon his mastery of English as a 
vehicle of poetical expression. Mr, Murray says :— 


_ My contention in the first place is that Burns realised this 
keenly, in the second that he was artistically right, and in the 
third that it was this instinct which enabled him to lay soundly 
the foundations of a world-wide fame instead of building a 
merely local reputation, 

My purpose has been only to show that he did not siz& into 
English, but that he rose into it with complete spontaneity and 
unfailing judgment in all his more delicate, dignified, and 
charming work, and that it is to his mastery of a most delicate, 
dignified, and charming English that he mainly owes the unique 
place he occupies among poets. 


Mr. Herbert Paul writes a good Liberal Party 
article on “ The Shuffled Government,” and Mr. Joseph 
McCabe discourses on “ St. Augustine and the Roman 
Claims.” Countess Martinengo Czsaresco gives a very 
pleasant picture of the family life of ancient Greece. 
Dr. Dillon, in his chronique of forcign affairs, deals 
chiefly with the Macedonian insurrection, the alleged 
Russian intrigues in’ Tibet, and the Franco-Siamese 
settlement. 

Mr. E. Wake Cook has a paper on the “ Newer Dis- 
pensation.” It is in reality an article on Christian 
Science. Mr. Cook says :— 


From the beginning of the Christian era there has been a 
similar movement in deepening and widening religious concepts, 
in spite of the conservatism of the Churches, and we: have now 
materials which, if they could be summed up and united by a 
great religious genius, would give us a Newer “ Dispensation ” 
as far in advance of the New as that was above the Old. 

With Christian Science thus unexpectedly reinforcing Christi- 
anity just on those points dropped by the Churches, and lifting 
Christians to a higher platform ; with Theosophy revivifying 
and enriching Western Thought by the wonders of the East ; 
with Spiritualism demonstrating a future life, and the existence 
of latent faculties and powers, and giving a meaning to life 
never before discerned ; with Physical Science opening up new 
vistas into the Infinite, new wonderlands, and giving us glimpses 
of the awful potencies we are subduing to our service ; with all 
this we have a movement of unprecedented significance, And 
although the different parts of the advancing army may some- 
times wage internecine war, it is fratricidal, as they are all com- 
plementary to each other and to the older movements. The 
broadening and deepening of the Religious Consciousness by 
this Spiritual Renaissance ‘and the wondrous revelations of 
Physical Science mark a stage in our development as much in 
advance of the New Dispensation as that was in advance of the 
‘Old. All the diverse and apparently conflicting movements 
have yet a strange underkying tendency to unity, and are 
manifesting a vaster meaning hidden from the workers by the 

edust of progress. 
—_—_eerrrnrrrereee es 


Ainslee’s Magazine is primarily a fictional publication, 
but there is one article in the October number which may 
be referred to. That is “A Woman’s Cost of Living,” 
one of Mr. F. S. Arnett’s series of papers on “ Luxuries 
of the Millionaire.” Mr. Arnett says there are at least 
100 New York women whose wardrobes have cost from 
100,000 dols. to 1,000,000 dols. The American reputa- 
tion for dress is so great that the Countess Cassini did 
not dare arrive in Washington without eighty-four brand 
new gowns. In New York “a wedding alone may cost a 
million.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review for November opens with a 
plea by Mr. Hubert Reade for “ Amnesty and Compen. 
sation in South Africa.” In regard to compensation Mr, 
Reade estimates that six weeks’ cost of war would fully 
compensate every agriculturist, whether Boer or Loyalist, 
in South Africa. Speaking of amnesty, he gives a 
number of precedents, all of which proved successful :— 

‘*Clemency ” Canning was scoffed at and derided for grant. 
ing an amnesty to the Indian mutineers ; if the English loyalists 
in Canada had been listened to, the rebels of 1838 and of 1885 
would have been shot down like dogs. We have had no serious 
rising to face in India since India was brought under 
the direct rule of the Crown, even the North-West Frontier 
remained quiet during the South African War, and some of the 
old comrades of Riel were amongst the first to join the Canadian 
contingents for South Africa. Spain put down the rebellion in 
Cuba ‘in 1876 by severity, bribery, and deceit ; in that same 
year she amnestied the Carlist leaders and kept her promise to 
the Basque Provinces, even though she withdrew their ‘‘ Fueros.” 
The Queen Regent made San Sebastian her summer quarters, 
and King Alfonso XIII. has spoken Basque from his cradle, 
There was no rising in the Pyrenees even when, as the penalty 
for the violated Treaty of Bayamo, the Spanish flag was being 
hauled down in all Spain’s old dominions beyond the seas. 

THE REFORM OF JOURNALISM, 

Mr. J. E. Gofton, writing under the inexpressive title 
“The Stimulus of Vitiation,” discusses journalism and 
its abuses. After giving a definition of journalists, which 
excludes reporters altogether, he says :— 

It is unfortunate for journalism that there should be so many 
various grades of journalists. There is the young man who 
reports football matches and the like, the journalists of so-called 
up-to-date ‘‘ rags,” ‘the ha’penny and penny periodical men,” 
the journalists.of.the lighter magazines, and those of the purely 
literary and art weekly and monthly journals—all widely diver- 
gent from each other, yet all journalists in the right sense of the 
word. Most of them are gentlemen and educated ; but a great 
percentage are neither educated nor gentlemen, and it is those 
latter gentry that are doing all the mischief, and wili continue to 
do it, so long as no great effort is made to oust them completely 
from the profession. The effort must be great, a small effort 
would be of absolutely no use whatever for the purpose intended, 
but instead, be of infinite importance to them, for it would result 
in making them still more secure and powerful. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer writes on “ The Work of Have- 
lock Ellis.” Ben Elmy on “ The Individuality of Women.” 
Mr. N. W. Sibley has a paper on “ The Man in the Iron 
Mask.” ‘ 

BAA 

THE Lconomic Review, the organ of the Christian 
Social Union, rather surprises its readers this month by 
publishing an attack on model employers like Messrs. 
Cadbury and Lever, for the “tyranny” carried on in 
model villages like Bournville and Port Sunlight. Mr. 
Leigh’s diatribe is separately noticed. The next steps in 
Social policy, now that peace has come, are, according to 
the Rev. T. C. Fry, who assumes that the Education Bill 
will pass:—(1) Housing, (2) Reformed Taxation, (3) Land 
Reform, (4) Temperance Reform on the lines of the 
Minority Report of the Licensing Commission. The 
American Invasion of Canada is first denuded by Mr. 
Alfred Smith of the exaggerated fears which have 
gathered round it; but all the same he urges that it 
must be met by a large tide of emigration from Great 
Britain into what he describes as the future granary of 
the world. Mr. Walter F. Ford regards Trusts as the 
natural outcome of Protection, but repeats the warning of 
John Bright that “it would be an evil day for England if 
the United States adopted Free Trade.” 
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THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

WITH the November number the Magazine of Art, 
now for the first time under the entire control of Mr. M. 
H. Spielmann, starts a new series at a shilling net, with 
several new features, and a new cover designed and 
modelled by Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins. 

For the new cover a competition, limited to a score of 
designers, was organised, and the first prize was awarded 
to Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins because his design was con- 
sidered the most novel and the most effective. To carry 
it out the original work was modelled in clay on a very 
large scale, the chief figure being in complete relief, and 
the whole arranged both as to design and lighting with a 
view to reproduction by photography and printing on 
the flat. Thus we have the figure of Art dominating the 
metropolis of the world, standing forth between two 


columns, and in the capitals Painting and Craftsmansh:) 





are roughly suggested in the figures. The effect obtained 
is the result of two blocks separately printed in colour 
and black. 

Readers of the A/agazine will find details of a special 
competition announced in the new number. The coupon 
on the front page of the wrapper of the November 
number must be cut out and kept, together with the 
coupons to appear in the five following issues of the 
Magazine of Art :— 

Competitors will then be asked to name six features, topics, 
gr subjects, or treatment of such, which they would like to see 
dncluded in the pages of this magazine. Such features may take 
any form—series of articles on particular subjects, individual 
articles, series of reproductions, monthly notes, etc. (with a 
distinctive heading), or any other suggestion or suggestions which 
would be likely to interest our readers. 

A plébiscite will be taken of the suggestions made by compe- 
titors ; and to the reader whose list of six proposals most nearly 
corresponds to the aggregate selection of the majority of the 
competitars (as shown by their lists) will be awarded ‘* The 
Woodland Fairy,” an oil painting by Mr. J. MacWhirter, while 
to the Aundred readers whose lists are next m order of correct- 
ness will be sent the hundred photogravures of the picture, signed 
by the artist. 
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KING AND COUNTRY. 

King and Country is the title of a new magazine, the 
first number of which, price 2s. 6d., appears this month. 
It is published by Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son, 
and is edited by J. Astley Cooper, whose strong person- 
ality pervades the whole number. It opens with a poem 
which is an adaptation of “ What is the German Father- 
land?” the question being, “ Where is the Briton’s 
Motherland?” the answer being, “ Where’er resounds 
the British tongue, Where’er its hymns to God are sung. 
Be this the land, brave Briton, this thy Motherland.” 

A PAN-BRITANNIC FESTIVAL. 


“ An Imperial Conference by Post” is the title of a 
correspondence between the editor and various statesmen 
concerning his Pan-Britannic Festival project. He 
now suggests that there should be an endowed 
scheme, controlled by a_ thoroughly representative 
Imperial Council, for enabling athletic associations in 
the Colonies to send their representatives to champion- 
ship gatherings. Mr. Cooper thinks, and Sir E. Barton 
agrees with him, that the Rhodes Trustees might do 
worse than set aside a sum of money for the realisation 
of this Pan-Britannic Festival, to be held every fourth 
year on Mr. Rhodes’s birthday, when in presence of the 
Sovereign, at a State ceremony, the winners of the 
Rhodes Scholarships throughout the Empire should be 
announced, and the winners of the various champion- 
ships should receive their prizes from the hand of 
the Sovereign. Mr. Cooper also proposes that there 
should be minor Pan-Britannic festivals in each recurring 
year in Canada, Australia and South Africa. Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Bryce, and Lord Curzon, as well as 
many others, have expressed their general approval. 

MR, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S CHANCE. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, in an article entitled “An 
Imperial Postmaster-General,” declares that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s great opportunity lies in borrowing 223 
millions sterling, in co-operation with the Colonial 
Governments, for the purpose of constructing a complete 
net of submarine cables. With that sum 150,000 miles 
of fresh cables could be laid, and we might have at once 
a penny rate to America, a sixpenny rate to India, 
China, and South Africa, and a shilling rate to Australia. 

MARIE CORELLI ON WEALTH. 

Marie Corelli, in a paper on “The Vulgarity of 
Wealth,” winds up with a prediction that the “ Poor 
Gentleman” will some day be eagerly courted and sought 
after. She tells the story of a millionaire who rented a 
fine old Scotch castle last year, who could find nothing 
to do with himself but to fill the grand old drawing-room 
with tobacco smoke and whiskey fumes every evening, 
and play bridge for ruinous stakes on Sunday. During 
other days he went out shooting or drove a motor-car. 

THE CONVICTIONS OF THE MAGAZINE. 

Judging from the article on the “ Present State of the 
Church,” King and Country is of the Protestant per- 
suasion. From the long articles it would appear that 
the editor is strongly in favour of Home Rule all round. 
He thinks the Empire as it at present exists is a colossal 
failure—an Empire in name and not in fact. He suggests 
that a patriot King might improve matters by stepping 
to the front and becoming his own Prime Minister. The 
suggestion is that he would continue Mr. Chamberlain at 
the Colonial Office, make Lord Curzon Secretary for 
India, Mr. Asquith Lord Chancellor, and John Morley 
and John Burns joint secretaries of the Home Office. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 
Most of the articles in the October number are of a 
technical nature. 
NATAL RAILWAYS. 


Mr. J. Hartley Knight contributes the substance of an 
interview he had with Sir David Hunter, who is the 
general manager of the Natal Government Railways. 
The railway has played so important a part during the 
last few years that some account of its working is very 
acceptable. Sir David was appointed as General 
Manager by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then Secretary of 
the Colonies, some three years after the first sod had been 
“turned” for the railway between Durban and 
Pietermaritzburg in 1876. This line was completed 
in 1880, the opening ceremony being performed 
by Sir Geo. P. Colley, who later lost his life at Majuba. 
Natal was the first to have a railway in South Africa, 
and it has generally led the way in any new enter- 
prise. The extension to Pretoria from the Natal 
border was constructed by the Government of 
Natal, although, before being able to do_ so, 
there were long and trying conferences with President 
Kruger. A railway has been run into Zululand, and will 
doubtless be of great value in developing that country. 
The line which is to connect Natal with Cape Colony 
is going rapidly forward on the Natal side, but the 
Cape has not yet moved in the matter. The country 
through ‘which railways must go in Natal is 
extremely difficult—in fact, the difficulties that 
it presents are often unsurmountable. All the 
material for the railway has been obtained from 
British manufacturers. American locomotives have 
never been tried, although it is open for any American 
firm to tender for the rolling stock as well as any other 
firms. The gauge is 3 feet 6 inches, and the locomotives 
used are the heaviest in the world for the sized gauge. 
The first used weighed 25 tons ; the present ones weigh 
69 tons. The article is illustrated with some interesting 
photographs, including one of Sir David Hunter. 

THE ENGINEER IN WAR TIME, 


An enlisted man in the Lake Lanoa expedition writes 
upon his experiences as an engineer in the Moro cam- 
paign. After describing the sort of country through 
which the column had to march, he says :— 

But the engineer in the campaign of this sort has something 
more to do than to build trails or erect bridges of lumber cut by 
the natives (and ‘without nails or metal work of any kind avail- 
able). He can turn his hand to putting the tentage and general 
camp into shape for the troops; he can secure gangs of hired 
natives and details of soldiers with which he soon ditches the 
camp for drainage, locates the water supply, and arranges for the 
putting in of a line of bamboo pipes to carry water to various 
points in the camps; he erects the hospital of bamboo 
and nipa, cuts a repository in the ground to bury the dynamite, 
puts up the commissary and quartermaster’s shacks for temporary 
storage of supplies, and by the time the camp is ready to move 
on to the next position, he has the trails opened up some miles 
in aqeneee. In fact, it is steady work for the engineers through 
it all. 

The Moros defend themselves in strongly fortified 
stockades which sometimes prove very difficult to cap- 
ture. The climate is very wet in fact :— 

We get wet in the morning and wet at night, and for thirty 
days and thirty nights I have been wet constantly, yet not a 
cold or illness of any sort, for the climate is mild and even, and 
one can drop down and sleep in wet clothes in safety. Although 
engineers, we must soldier. We must be armed, and when 
attacks come use our weapons. Engineers are not supposed to 
be aggressive. They are supposed to keep on with their work 
until molested, and then it is time to make fight, 


OF REVIEWS. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. A. F. Collins contributes a long paper entering 
thoroughly into Wireless Telegraph Engineering practice, 
Many diagrams and photographs are given. He says 
that at present the difficulties in the commercial use of 
long-distance transmission and syntonic systems are 
many, but he portrays with vividness the ultimate scope 
wireless telegraphy will have in the transmission of the 
world’s intelligence in the very near future. The utilisa- 
tion of peat fuels is dealt with by Adolf Dal, and the 
progress in internal-combustion engines is described by. 
Mr. W. H. Booth. 


SANDOW’S MAGAZINE. 


Sandow’s Magazine for October contains a leading 
article by Eugene Sandow, summarising the evidence 
given before the Royal Scotch Commission as to the great 
need for improving the physique of our population. Mr. 
Sandow says that while personally in favour of the intro- 
duction of military drill, he believes that the bracketing 
of it along with physical culture may lead to the rejection 
of the whole scheme. “ That something must be done is 
evident,” says Mr. Sandow. The youth of the country 
is going to the dogs; their devotion to sport does not 
mean that they have any turn for athletic exercises. The 
devotion to sport in this country consists chiefly of 
reading about other people’s sport in the newspapers, and 
keeping up the interest by occasional betting. The 
evidence which Mr. Sandow summarises includes the 
records of the experience of Ian Hamilton, the head- 
master of Inverness school, and Dr. Bruce, the health 
officer of Ross and Cromarty. Dr. Bruce strongly 
insisted upon the necessity for compulsory attendance at 
the continuation schools for all young persons up to the 
age of eighteen. In these continuation schools physical 
exercises should be insisted upon :— 

The Board of Education has recently issued a series of practi- 
cal suggestions addressed to school managers and teachers of 
elementary schools generally, but particularly to those in rural 
districts, in regard to the physical training of school children. 


There is a very interesting article by Mr. W. M. Smith 
discussing the question ‘‘ When is an Athlete at his Best ?” 
Mr. Smith is now 54 years of age, he has competed 
and won one or more prizes at athletic sports for 37 
consecutive years. He maintains that an athlete should 
be a stronger man from 40 to 50 than from 20 to30. He 
quotes instances of men who have begun physical culture 
after they were 60 years of age ; one of them who did so 
was able to run and walk with as much ease and elasti- 
city when he was 83 as when he was 30. He quotes 
from Mr. Griscom that there is no doubt that there are 
thousands of people of both sexes, whose lives at 60 are 
more or less a burden, who might add ten or twenty years 
to their lives if they would but rid themselves of the stupid 
idea that dumb-bells and developers are only for those in 
the full tide of youthful vigour. 

There are now two Richmonds in the field! There is 
room for half a dozen. Encouraged by the brilliant 
success of Sandow, Mr. Stone has now undertaken to 
train our people in the art of physical culture. The 
Stone school originated in Chicago, but it has now a 
flourishing branch in 4, Bloomsbury Street, London. 
The speciality of the Stone system lies in the fact that it 
demands no special apparatus, and can be practised by 
anyone, male or female, who will devote ten minutes a 
day on getting up or on going to bed to practise the 
exercises. Another feature of the system is the extent to 
which instruction is given through the post. 
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‘ existence of all democratic government. 


.THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for October opens with 
a paper by Sir Gilbert Parker on “ Mr. Balfour and his 
Opportunities.” More novel is Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s 
defence of the Philippine friars, and more amusing 
Captain Hobson’s “ America Must be Mistress of the 
Seas”; these two are dealt with among the Leading 


Articles. 
DENMARK’S WEST INDIES. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has a short article of some 
importance dealing with the sale of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States. Mrs. Atherton says that 
Christmas, in spite of the falsity of his accusations, is 
undoubtedly the author of the pending Treaty. The 
objection of the Danes to the sale of the islands is 
mainly sentimental ; but it was so strong that 3,500,000 
kroners were immediately subscribed for the relief of 
St. Croix if the Government refused to ratify the Treaty. 
The substitute Treaty, says Mrs. Atherton, has, however, 
gained the approval even of the opposition party. Its 
conditions are that Denmark shall cede to the United 
States either St. Thomas or St. John, both of which have 
good harbours, and shall guarantee to sell the other 
islands to no Power except the United States. The 
United States shall, in return, arrange for tariff conces- 
sions to St. Croix. No money will change hands. But 
Mrs. Atherton extends the significance of the Treaty 
rather far when she says that it “will almost encompass 
Denmark with the Monroe Doctrine,” giving her an 
excuse to check Russia in case Russia should have 
designs upon her. The Monroe Doctrine is indeed 
growing ! 
THE DETERMINATION OF SEX. 

There is a rather technical paper by the late Professor 
Schenk, of Vienna, on the determination of sex in 
animal life. The Professor quotes a great number of 
isolated facts, showing that scanty nutrition is favourable 
to the development of males. A remarkable preponder- 
ance of boys has often been noted in country districts ; 
and in the case of lower organisms the predetermination 
of sex has been accomplished by many experimenters. In 
rearing hydatina it was found by experiment that more 
males were reproduced by keeping the animalculz in 
cold water. When the water was heated to from 24 to 
26 degrees Centigrade generations of females were pro- 
duced. It rarely happens, however, that a brood is 
produced entirely of one sex. The professor concludes 
by quoting Strabo to the effect that among the Germanic 
tribes from India sex was determined, by the use of 
drugs and dieting. 

THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS LAW. 

Mr. Walter Littlefield, writing on this subject, explains 
the inner history of the law as follows :— 

The truth of the matter is that the Dreyfus case revealed to 
intelligent Frenchmen a monstrous Politico-Religious Trust, 
which, while monopolising public education, threatened the 
They have crushed this 
trust in the most effectual manner possible. The repeal of the 
Falloux Law, which is part of the programme of the Combes 
Ministry, will give a government truly representative of the 
people of France full authority to establish and maintain 
institutions in which the youth of the Republic shall receive 
lessons in truz democratic citizenship. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Fiona Macleod writes on “ The Later Works of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats,” Mr. C. H. Poe on “ Suffrage Restriction 
in the South,” and Mr. John Woodward on “ Expert 
Evidence.” “The National Debt of the World” dealt 
with in this number is that of the United States. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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THE FORUM. 
THE Forum quarterly for October contains only two 
special articles, one of which, Mr. Hourwich’s paper on the 
“ Political Situation in Russia,” is interesting and important, 
The other article is what seems an undeservedly unappre- 
ciative review by Professor Trent of Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
book on Matthew Arnold. Mr. A. M. Low contributes 
a somewhat partisan chronique of Foreign Affairs. In 
the chronique of Applied Science, contributed by Mr. H. 
H. Suplee, reference is made to new developments in the 
science of construction. The writer says that in order to 
gain an intelligent knowledge of the manner in which a 
material resists stress or yields to it requires much more 
scientific study than is contained in the mere breaking of 
a number of specimens in a testing machine. It has been 
suggested that by photographing the stages of rupture of 
material at an extremely high velocity, the images might 
subsequently be reproduced by the cinematograph at such 
a reduced speed as to enable the action to be clearly seen 
and studied. Great progress is being made also in the 
using of existing materials to better advantage, especially 
in combinations of metal and cement. Concrete possesses 
great resistance to compression with little tensile resist- 
ance. On the other hand, light rods of rolled sections of 
steel resist tension admirably, while buckling under com- 
pression. Both advantages are gained by embedding 
steel in concrete, the steel by this means also being 
protected from oxidation and fire. The small quantity of 
metal required and the facility with which a light skeleton 
structure can be run up and embedded in its surrounding 
concrete are powerful commercial reasons for this method 
of construction. Mr. Suplee refers to the suggestion that 
the Venetian Campanile might be rebuilt in this manner, 
and maintains that such a method is far more genuine 
than the method revealed in the rubbish-filled walls of 


the ruined tower. 





Tho Pall Mall Magazine. 

Mr. H. B. PHILPOTT contributes a copiously illustrated 
paper dealing with “ Some Points of Interest in the New 
Westminster Cathedral.” He mentions among other 
interesting facts that Mr. Bentley discovered some dis- 
used tinted marble quarries in Thessaly and Euboea, 
from which he has taken some of the marble used in the 
Cathedral, by reading a Greek poem written in celebra- 
tion of the opening of the church of St. Sophia at 
Byzance. The quarries had been disused since the days of 
Justinian, and were reopened by Mr. Bentley after an inter- 
val of 1,400 years. Captain Howard describes his wander- 
ings on the borders of Kafiristan. Mr. Holt Schooling con- 
tinues his papers on facial expression, which leads up to 
a postcard competition in which the prizes are more 
interesting than valuable. Mr. W. S. Barclay describes 
the Falls of Iguazu as the rival of Niagara. The falls 
occur on the Parana, which separates Brazil from the 
Argentine. Mr. Barclay says that the Falls of Iguazu 
are to Niagara what Aphrodite was to Apollo. Mr. Scott 
Montagu, M.P., discourses upon the problems of the Motor 
Car. Mr. W. B. Secretan gives an interesting account 
of the way in which the new Pacific cable has been laid. 





McClure’s Magazine. 

THE most important of the illustrated articles in 
McClure’s for October is that on Velasquez by Mr. Joha 
La Farge, a paper illustrated with reproductions of famous 
paintings in double tone. Miss Stone continues her 
narrative of her adventures among the brigands, Mr. R. 
M. Easley writes on the progress of Trade Unionism in 
the United States. 
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THE CENTURY. 

In the November number 7he Century marks its new 
year and volume by the introduction of a new type and 
a lighter-looking page. It adds to the range and interest 
of its experiments in colour-printing seven pictures by 
Maxfield Parrish, originally made in colour for the series 
on “The Great Southwest,” and which have already 
appeared in black and white. 

The article of greatest current interest is “ The So- 
Called Beef Trust,” by George Buchanan Fife. The aim 
of this series is neither tq attack nor to defend the Trusts, 
but to make accurate reports of the workings of “The 
Great Business Combinations of To-day.” Mr. Fife 
views his subject from many points of view—the packer’s, 
the wholesaler’s, the retailer’s, and the consumer’s—and 
thus furnishes material for both sides of the current 
controversy regarding the beef trade. 

“The Prologue of the American Revolution ” is the title 
given to a group of papers by Professor Justin H. Smith 
of Dartmouth, dealing freshly with an unhackneyed and 
heroic theme—the Canadian campaigns of Montgomery 
and Benedict Arnoid. 

Mr. Edwin Biorkman’s paper on “The New York 
Police Court” gives an interesting side-light upon one of 
the most interesting features of city life. 

“The Grand Cafion of the Colorado” is described by 
John Muir, with much about the wonderful colour of the 
cafion, which is illustrated in one of Mr. Parrish’s frontis- 
pieces. 

There are four beautiful and delicate pictures of Brittany 
by Castaigne, with notes by the artist. 

Two serial stories begin in this number: “The 
Yellow Van,” by Richard Whiteing, which has for its 
subject the contrasts of life in rural England between 
the village people and the landowners; and “A For- 
saken Temple,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick; the 
concluding part of Mary Adams’s “Confessions of a 
Wife” ; and there are several short stories. 


—_—— 


Cornhill. 


THE Cornhill Magazine for November is a very 
interesting number. Dr. Fitchett describes the career of 
Sir Edward Berry, Nelson’s favourite flag-captain. He, 
however, cut a very poor figure when he commanded a 
ship of his own without Nelson to inspire him. Hugh 
Clifford’s paper, entitled “ Cast,” is a vivid picture of 
a very idealised type of a British frontier officer, who, 
after performing prodigies of endurance, and displaying 
marvellous genius in the governing of men, breaks down 


after twelve years’ service at the age of three-and-thirty, ° 


and is cast on one side as a broken instrument, neglected 
and forgotten, to crumble away into inglorious dust. The 
excellent series of articles entitled “ Prospects in the 
Profession ” deals this month with the solicitor. Parents 
who are thinking of ’prenticing their boys to the law will 
do well to read this article. There is a delightful short 
story entitled “The Woman-Stealers,” which carries us 
back to prehistoric times, when the Lake-Dwellers were 
at feud with the Earth-Dwellers in the land that is now 
Western England. Mr. Adkin, the writer, at present 
unknown to me, has a rare gift which I hope he will have 
time and opportunity to develop. The Rev. Mr. Latham, 
in his “ Nights at Play,” describes life in a workman’s 
club in the heart of London. 
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SOME GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE Deutsche Revue often publishes articles from 
English writers which, I should imagine, must some- 
times be rather amusing reading for German subscribers, 
To compare the feeling in England over the South 
African War to the feeling here during the Armada’s 
approach, when the nation’s very existence was threat- 
ened, is rather absurd. Sir Alexander E. Miller, who 
writes on the pacification of South Africa, seems to have 
lost the idea of proportion. The most interesting part of 
his article is the last, when he speaks of the possibility 
of a hostile Boer population springing up in German 
East Africa. Relations have been strained between 
Germany and England recently, and there will be danger, 
says Sir Alexander, so long as the Press goes on as it 
has been doing. This, and his remark, when speaking 
of the Boers, that whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad, cuts both ways. Mr. F. Fittica writes 
upon Liebig, to whom it is largely due that Germany 
now occupies the foremost position in the chemical 
world. Ulrich von Stosch continues his articles upon 
Albrecht von Stosch, the famous general and admiral. 
Adolf Russmaul writes a paper upon epilepsy, and D. G. 
Jansen contributes a study of Grossherzog Peter ,von 
Oldenburg and the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

In Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land Ulrich von 
Hassel writes upon the Boers and the German colonies in 
South Africa. Without Boers, he says, we could not get 
on in Africa—all experts agree on that point; but they 
must be well intermingled with German colonists, not 
allowed to keep to themselves. German language, German 


schools, and German military service must, however, be | 


compulsory. If these conditions are enforced, and it is 
really a fact that Boers are necessary for the prosperity 
of German West and East Africa, the future holds 
out very gloomy prospects for those colonies. In the 
Cameroons three of the largest German companies have 
gone into liquidation. This is not due so much to the 
lack of natural resources in the country as to the 
reckless way in which one company after another was 
formed without proper knowledge of the conditions there. 
A good deal of the article is devoted to criticisms of a 
paper which appeared in the Grenzboten. 

The Deutsche Rundschau contains very few interesting 
articles this month. Dr. H. Schoen treats with an im- 
portant subject, however, in his article upon reform in the 
higher public instruction of France. Max Kalbeck writes 
upon Brahms’s youth, 

In the Kultur Professor Kneib deals with modern 
objections to Christian morals. 

There is an interesting little sketch of Field-Marshal 
Count Moltke in the Deutsche Monatsschrift, written by 
W. von Kardorff. In the same magazine George 
Wislicenus, of Hamburg, writes upon the Kaiser and the 
fleet. . 


THE Zemple Mavazine for November contains an 
interesting article describing the pictures which Verest- 
chagin painted in the Philippines. There is also an 
illustrated paper on “ The End of Newgate,” and some 
better pictures of the eruption of Mount Pelee than I 
have seen elsewhere. There is an article attacking the 
management of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
especially in relation to their expenditure of £15,000 in 
selling £3,000 worth of Bibles and Testaments in France, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy. It would be much 
cheaper to give them away. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

“THE Revue de Paris contains no article calling for 
special mention elsewhere. 

There are, as always, several historical articles, the 
place of honour being given to General Dragomiroff’s 
analysis of the causes which led to the Austrian reverses 
of 1859. To the military student these pages are not 
without value, for they were actually written by the 
General immediately after the campaign in which the 
French army had been so brilliantly and so unexpectedly 
successful. According to the Russian soldier, the 
Austrian commanders made much the same kind of 
mistakes as did our own Generals during the South 
African war. They were admirable book commanders, 
but found that theory and practice were widely different. 

Dealing with what may be called the gossipy side of 
history is M. de Nolhac’s curious paper on the youth of 
Madame de Pompadour, Louis XV.’s famous mistress, 
who played so great a political ré/e, and to whom, accord- 
ing to old-fashioned historians, the French Revolution 
may be indirectly traced. In contrast to this article is 
the Viscount de Reiset’s account ofa pathetic little story 
which occupied the gossips some eighty years ago. During 
his exile in England Louis XVI.’s nephew, the Duc de 
Berry, contracted, some say, a secret marriage, others a 
less reputable alliance, with Miss Amy Brown, a doctor’s 
daughter. Twochildren were born, both daughters, and 
when the Duc de Berry lay dying he begged his official 
wife, the kind-hearted mother of the Comte de Chambord, 
to send for them. These two little girls were both 
ennobled, and made marriages in the great French world ; 
they had a brother known as George Brown, and lately 
an impression has gained ground that he was in very 
truth the elder (and legitimate) brother of the late Comte 
de Chambord. This idea the Viscount de Reiset, an old 
and tried friend of the Royal family, does his best to 
combat ; he declares that George Brown was born before 
the Duc de Berry ever saw Amy Brown ; but as there is 
absolutely no evidence that Miss Brown was not a 
perfectly respectable girl, it seems highly probable that 
George Brown, who lived till comparatively lately, and 
who died leaving no children, was in very truth one of the 
numerous direct descendants of St. Louis. 


WESTERN BARBARIANS AT PEKIN. 


Those interested in the Chinese problem will do well 
to glance over what is certainly the most vivid and 
realistic account of Pekin as it appeared just after the 
famous siege of the Legations. The writer, who has 
preferred to remain anonymous, gives a moving picture of 
the marvels contained within that inner city of palaces 
where the Emperor and Empress of China live and have 
their being. Though his language is studiously restrained, 
the writer gives a pitiful description of the wanton 
destruction which went on. After reading his account it 
is easy to understand why the more cultivated Chinese 
regard the Europeans as barbarians. 


NOT MADE IN GERMANY! 


The only actual topical article in either number 
is entitled the “German Crisis”; in it M. Berard draws 
a terrifying picture of the present state of German trade. 
He admits that for a while Germany seemed to carry all 
before her, but he attempts to prove, with the aid of 
elaborate figures, that the present financial crisis may 
lead to something very like universal bankruptcy. If a 
tenth of what he says is true—and he bases his view on 
consular reports—England has little to fear from German 
competition. 
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LA REVUE. 


La Revue for October 1st opens with a very interesting 
and caustic piece of criticism by Dr. Cheinisse, entitled 
“How Morals are Taught in France ”—that is, in the 
French elementary school. The ¢onclusion which the 
critic comes to is, that the system of teaching morals and 
good conduct practised in France does more harm than 
good, and is in any case absurd. The system is one of 
pure formality, moral instruction being given in exactly 
the same way as any other lesson. It is a system of 
maxims, rules, and edifying laws enforced on the children 
in the driest way. Thus one text-book begins, “My 
children, we are going to begin a new study in which I 
hope to interest you. . . . This science is a little serious 
and severe for you, etc.” Formulas, instead of being 
the spontaneous expression of habits inculcated in the 
child, are made the starting point of its moral education. 
Not only is this so, but the maxims taught are open to 
criticism. For instance, one text-book encourages the 
thirst for knowledge by saying, “ It is the best instructed 
and most industrious who can choose the most lucrative 
professions.” “Man works to enrich himself,” etc. 
Chauvinism is also taught, the children being taught to 
exalt their country at the expense of others. “No 
modern nation surpasses us in poetry, in eloquence, 
in good taste, in luminous and irresistible logic ; no nation 
has produced literary works so numerous and so varied ; 
our mathematicians, our astronomers, our geologists, 
our physicists, our naturalists have made the most 
astonishing ‘discoveries.” This is a specimen. Dr. 
Cheinisse condemns the whole system of moral in- 
struction for its formality and dryness. Another educa- 
tional question is dealt with by M. Henry Padris in an 
article on “ The Teaching of French in German Secondary 
Education.” M. Paris praises the German system as 
logical and interesting. 

The same number contains a translation of Mr. 
Kipling’s “ Namgay Doola,” a short allegorical sketch 
by the Queen of Roumania, and an interesting paper 
by Professor E. Régis on “Madness in Dramatic 
Art.” 

The second number of Za Revue for October contains 
a very interesting paper by Max Nordau on the nature of 
crime, which I have noticed elsewhere. Count Tolstoy’s 
appeal to the workers on Russia is published in transla- 
tion. It is a counterblast against Socialism. The 
Count maintains that Marxism is a false doctrine, and 
that the only way of remedying the position of the workers 
is for them to get possession of the land. But Tolstoy, as 
would be expected, lays down the law that this cannot be 
accomplished by force, not merely because it is immoral, 
but because it is impossible, as the revolts in Poltava and 
Kharkoff proved. Another paper of interest is that of 
M. H. de Gallier, on “ The Turkish Police and the Turkish 
Censure.” Dealing with the censure, M. de Gallier tells us 
that among the prohibited books are Tasso’s “* Jerusalem 
Delivered,” “ Rabelais,” and the Fables of Lafontaine ; 
but these and other prohibited books are sold in the 
streets with impunity by the simple process of removing 
the cover and substituting that of an authorised book. 
Zola’s works, all of which are prohibited, are sold under 
such titles as “Traité de la Langue Francaise,” “ La 
Culture Maraichére,” etc. 

There are several other articles of interest in the 
number. M. Marius-Ary Leblond continues his papers 
on “La Peinture Sociale Belge,” and M. C. Simon on 
the literary movement in Germany. M. Gabriel Ferry 
writes on the popularity of Balzac at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revue is decidedly improved, and in the 
October numbers are numerous interesting articles. We 
have noticed elsewhere M. Bois’ curious paper, “ Beyond 
the Borderland,” M. Wolff’s account of the Woman’s 
Movement in Germany, and M. Desmarest’s article on 
“ Railways in Cloudland.” 

WHY BE DROWNED? 

Of general articles in the first October number the 
most interesting is undoubtedly that concerning life-say- 
ing appliances at sea. Considering the fact that scarce 
a day goes by but that some lives—mostly, of course, those 
of fishermen—are lost on the British and French coasts, 
it is extraordinary that a greater effort has not been 
made to devise some really practical and yet simple life- 
saving appliance. Of course there have been many such 
invented, but not one which can claim to be economical, 
practical, and simple of construction. There has just 
been held at Nantes a remarkable Congress dealing 
entirely with this subject, and to which most of the great 
maritime cities of France have sent delegates. Some prac- 
tical experiments were tried on, or rather in, the Loire, 
and on the whole the palm of honour was given to two 
apparatuses—that known as the Robert shirt, and the 
Guerin-Rapok belt and vest. The Robert shirt is made 
of cork treated with smoke. Its inventor claims that any- 
one wearing this somewhat bulky shirt, even if heavily 
clothed and still wearing the heavy top-boots affected by 
French sailors, is sure of floating indefinitely on even the 
roughest sea. Its disadvantages, however, are obvious, 
the most serious being that of the rigidity of the cork. 
The Guerin-Rapok garments are made of a patented 
material which has now entirely taken the place of cork 
in Russia, in Germany, and, according to the French writer, 
even in England. A French firm has bought the patent, 
and is busily turning out belts, neckbands, and so on. 

, THE YOUNG SPANISH IDEA, 

According to M. de Bray, the young Spaniard, unless 
belonging to the wealthier classes, has very few chances 
of learning even to read and write. Even in Madrid, at 
an establishment grotesquely misnamed the Model 
School, one master is expected to provide an adequate 
education for a hundred children of different ages. If 
this is the case in the capital, what must occur in the 
distant provinces? And yet from a nominal point of 
view the country which has produced such great heroes 
and such great writers in the past is well provided 
with educational establishments, for each Municipal 
Council is supposed to arrange for the education of its own 
town or village. Now and again the tourist visiting the 
better known towns of Spain is struck by the sight of a 
fine building quite new and yet apparently uninhabited ; on 
inquiring he will find that this is the publicschool! The 
pay offered to schoolmasters is extremely small, and 
often in rural hamlets the schoolhouse simply consists of 
a dank cellar or even a stable. This state of things has 
long afflicted the Queen-Regent, and on the occasion of 
the King’s coming of age she herself paid for the starting 
of ten schools; but these, excellent and meritorious as 
was her object, will not go far in educating the 3,600,000 
children of Spain. 

IS ITALY SOCIALISTIC? 

M. Raqueni is of opinion that Italy is far more really 
and practical’y socialistic in feeling and in theory than 
any other European country. The municipal authorities 
in several of the minor Italian towns are frankly social- 
istic, and do all in their power to propagate their views. 
If this is indeed so, the Roman Catholic Church and the 
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Royalist party may find themselves forced to join hands 
against a common enemy. 
EMILE ZOLA. 

It is curious that the Nouvelle Revue, alone among the 
October reviews, pays a tribute to Emile Zola. The 
writer places him in a very high class, with Stendahl and 
Balzac. He considers him to have been a man who, 
almost alone among his contemporaries, carried out his 
own ideal of life and work. It is, perhaps, significant of 
the feeling which still exists in France concerning the 
Dreyfus case that no reference is made to the great part 
played by Zola in that tragic affair. 


—_ 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes for October is perhaps 
rather more interesting than usual. We have noticed 
elsewhere Madame Bentzon’s article on “ Russian 
Women,” and M. Dastre’s paper on “The Life of 
Matter.” 

THE SAHARA, 

In a paper on the nature and the future of the Sahara 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu urges his countrymen to pay more 
attention to the future of this wonderful desert. As far 
back as 1899, as we recorded at the time, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu was urging the construction of a Trans- 
Saharan railway, and it is evident that, in his opinion, 
subsequent events have only confirmed the necessity for 
same such project. He describes the work done by 
explorers since 1899, and he shows that the popular 
notion of the Sahara as a vast stretch of moving sands, 
where no rain ever falls and no vegetation ever grows, is 
a complete mistake. The greatest part of the Sahara is 
made up of rocks, and the rest is composed of sand 
dunes, which are for the most part fixed. He admits 
that the Sahara is a dry region, but he says 
that it does rain there sometimes, and in any 
case there are wells or other sources of water 
to be found, and these wells can of course be 
multiplied. M. Leroy-Beauliceu also denies that the 
Sahara is destitute of vegetation; parts of it, he de- 
clares, are well wooded. The real objection to the 
Sahara seems to be that the traveller is exposed to 
perpetual fear of the nomad tribes of brigands who are 
always on the look-out to spoil him. For the rest, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers that the Sahara is impor- 
tant above all because it constitutes the shortest route 
from all the great European capitals to those countries 
in Africa which have the most splendid future before 
them—a route, moreover, which is entirely French. 
The construction of a Trans-Saharan railway is, in 
fine, declared to be from every point of view—political, 
strategic, and administrative—an absolute necessity to 
France for her African Empire. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF CAPTAIN MAHAN. 

M. Moireau reviews the theories of Captain Mahan 
on the command of the sea, and he comes to the con- 
clusion that the great American critic has not in his 
latest work, on the lessons of the Spanish-American 
War, maintained the standard of his previous writings. 
The problems that arise out of naval warfare are so 
technical that the plain man is generally content 
to leave the experts to fight it out among them- 
selves. We may, at any rate, note a passing 
phrase of M. Moireau’s—namely, that Mahan is 
superior to other writers on this subject because 
he is both more of an historian than those of the other 
writers who are strategists, and he is more of a strategist 
than those who are rather historians. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Civilta Cattolica, October 4th, publishes an 
jnstructive summary of the historical development of the 
Roman Index of prohibited books, from which we learn 
that the firs: book to be officially condemned by the 
Church was the celebrated “ Thalia,” by Arius. The 
condemnation was promulgated by the Council of Nicea 
in 325. The Emperor Constantine threatened every one 
guilty of secreting the volume with the death-penalty. A 
first catalogue of condemned writings was issued in 496, 
and Councils and Synods continued the work of condem- 
nation at intervals—the Council of Constance, for instance, 
pronounced sentence of excommunication against anyone 
reading the works of John Wycliffe. It was not, however, 
till the close of the sixteenth century that the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, as at present constituted, was formally 
erected by Gregory XIII. The whole work, as is well 
known, has been revised by Leo XIII., old regulations 
revoked, new ones laid down, and the Index itself 
thoroughly revised, with the result that a new “Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum” was issued in 1900, has already 
reached a second edition, and is held to be binding on 
the faithful. The issue for October 18th begins a useful 
series of articles on “ Trusts,” tracing out in the introduc- 
tory article their historical development. 

A charmingly illustrated and well-written article in 
Emporium describes the lace-making industry in Venice, 
both in its glorious past and in its present most flourish- 
ing revival. To-day, thanks to the initiative of Countess 
Adriana Marcello and to the well-known firm of Jesurum, 
there are admirable schools for teaching both needle and 
bobbin lace, with the result that some 3,000 women and 
girls in and around Venice and Burano earn a good live- 
lihood through this industry. Another illustrated article 
describes the ruins of Baalbec, and Ulisse Ortensi writes 
fully and enthusiastically of the genius of Maxim 
Gorki. 

The Nuova Antologia contains no article of remark- 
able merit this month. Professor Chiappelli gives a 
résumé of the teaching of Mr. Herbert Spencer, founded 
on his latest volume, “ Facts and Comments,” and, 
curiously enough, finds points of contact between him 
and Tolstoy, both in the doctrine he teaches and in the 
courage with which he carries his theories to their extreme 
conclusion. Ugo Ojetti writes picturesquely of the recent 
Congress of Italian Socialists at Imola, sketching the 
leading personalities—Turati, Ferri, Prampolini, Andrea 
Costa, and others—and describing with a touch of 
sarcasm the rather futile discussions which ended, as all 
had foreseen, in the triumph of the reformers over the 
revolutionaries, of the party led by Turati over the party 
led by Ferri. In the mid-October number R. Pantini 
describes and illustrates the work of the “ Aemilia Ars” 
Society, founded at Bologna in 1898, with the laudable 
object of improving Italian domestic decoration. It 
seems to have already accomplished excellent decorative 
work in fresco and terra-cotta, as well as in the “ crafts” 
of beaten ironwork, silver work, embroidery, and lace- 
making. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale (October 16th) the novelist 
Fogazzaro publishes one of the few sane and impartial 
criticisms of Zola that have appeared since his death, 
judging him from a literary standpoint, and not merely 
as the valiant defender of Dreyfus. G. Grabinski com- 
pletes his able study of Montalembert, and of the 
struggle for freedom of education in France, in which 
he took a leading part; and there are no less than 
two Dante articles for the instruction of Dante 


students, 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

THERE is a very long article in De Gids, by G. Buskin 
Huet, on the much disputed subject of the origin of our 
legends, fairy stories, and nursery tales. Did they, or 
did they not, come from India? It is hardly likely that 
any detinitive answer will ever be found, but the mass of 
evidence and arguments forms very interesting reading 
to those who are fond of folk-lore. Many of our nursery 
tales are to be found in various guises in all parts of 
the world — among the Esquimaux and the South 
Americans, among the Maories and other tribes. 
Moliére’s “‘ Médecin malgré lui” is not free from the 
suspicion of having its origin in a tale to be found 
among the mythical stories of the tenth century, 
which, in turn, may have come from India. India was 
accepted as the mother country of these stories for 
children at a time when India was a country of wonders, 
and it became the fashion to fasten everything fabulous 
on to that land. Max Miiller has told us that some of the 
stories that are supposed to have a Buddhist origin were 
known long before the time of Buddha. It is quite 
within the bounds of probability that the East actually 
borrowed from the West, and that certain Greek narra- 
tives furnished the basis of the supposedly Indian tales. 
It is very interesting, but one shuts up the book with the 
feeling that one is not much nearer the solution of the 
enigma, and that, after all, it does not much matter where 
they came from so long as they serve their purpose of 
amusing us. 

Dr. Hesseling gives us an entertaining article on Greek 
and Dutch Proverbs; we might substitute “ English” 
for “ Dutch,” and the title would be quite as appropriate. 
The idea appears to be to show the connection between 
the two ; but the article really resolves itself into a sketch 
of the probable origin of well-known sayings current in 
many tongues and a pleasant chat on proverbs generally. 
One of the first mentioned is the Arab saying about not 
looking a gift horse in the mouth, and the writer tells his 
readers that in modern Greek this is rendered, “If a 
man gives ycu a donkey, don’t look at its teeth.” Now, 
this seems to show that the Greeks have not only 
modernised their language, but also the wording of their 
proverbs. There are numbers of people who do not 
know that a horse’s age is ascertained by examination of 
its teeth, and to them the proverb is meaningless. “ He 
runs from the rain and sits under the eaves” is another 
ancient saying — from Byzantium this time. Is the 
equivalent to be found in “ Out of the frying-pan,” etc., 
or in the more solemn and less modern statement about 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel? “Too 
many cooks spoil the broth” is the modern rendering, in 
both Dutch and English, of “Too many doctors kill the 
Emperor.” But there is no space to quote more. 

Among the other contents are an essay on William 
Hazlitt and an instalment of Augusta de Wit’s novel 
“ The Goddess on Guard.” 

In Vragen des Tijds there is a long article, bristling 
with statistics, concerning the care of the insane. The 
number of inmates of lunatic asylums increases by 200 
per annum in Holland, and the provision of proper 
accommodation is a momentous question, while still more 
momentous is the problem how to stem this current of 
madness. “The Training of Officials for the West 
Indian Colonies” is an essay that may give food for 
reflection and find application here as well as in Holland, 
with the reservation that we should not confine it to the 
West Indies. 

In £Eésevier the only contribution that calls for notice 
is “* Old Batavia,” which is very good reading. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE Edinburgh Review is an excellent number, but 
the fact that it is largely devoted to summing up its own 
past and the century of English literature with which it is 
associated, leaves less room for miscellaneous articles 
than is usual. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The article on “ England and Russia during the Nine- 
teenth Century” belongs, strictly speaking, to the 
centenary pape-s. It is a very careful survey of Anglo- 
Russian relations, but contains little speculative matter 
or generalisations. I quote only what the reviewer says 
of present Russo-Turkish relations :— 


Nor are we much nearer to any radical cure of this Asiatic 
plague than at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
outer provinces of the Ottoman Empire in Europe have been 
stripped off like the leaves of an artichoke ; but the core still 
remains ; and the prize is as valuable as ever—to Russia more 
valuable than ever, because she has been gradually drawing nearer, 
and would be better able to hold it, than heretofore. Firmly 
planted on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, with the adjoining 
territory on both sides well in hand, Russia could lock up the 
Black Sea, could bar the Danube mouths, could threaten the 
whole Levantine seaboard, and could issue forth at will into the 
Mediterranean through a securely fortified outlet ; she could defy 
all the naval strength of Europe to molest her coast, for, except 
perhaps on the North Pacific coast, her frontiers would be 
unassailable by sea. And it must be remembered that the loss 
of all their European territory, including their capital, would 
not merely relegate the Turks to Asia and leave the Sultan his 
rulership over Asiatics ; it would utterly ruin the Ottoman 
dominion, not only by the collapse of its revenues and financial 
credit, but because the Russians would, indeed must, seize all 
the northern shore of the Black Sea and the provinces that lie 
adjacent to Constantinople across the straits, so that at least the 
whole northern region of Asia Minor would rapidly fall under 
their sovereignty. 

DARWINISM. 


“The Rise and Influence of Darwinism,” if its history 
antecedent to Darwin himself be considered, also fits in 
chronologically with the life of the Ldinburgh. The 
reviewer in his concluding pages deals briefly with 
certain aspects of Evolution in various departments of 
thought. In religion, as elsewhere, Evolution makes 
for tolerance, and cannot regard without reverential 
respect any system which gives expression to man’s hopes 
and fears. That it will ultimately be embraced in a 
complete theory is probable. Darwin’s expression of dis- 
belief in revelation can only be construed to mean that 
there has been no specific revelation in the ordinary 
sense. Evolution does not necessarily imply progress. 
Nature is self-regarding and simply adjusts the organism 
to its conditions. In that aspect degeneration becomes 
a necessity of existence for its victims. Finally, English- 
men ought to be evolutionists, for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of evolution is continuity, and this falls in with our 
innate conservatism. Our jurisprudence, being an 
organic growth possessing an inherent elasticity and 
adaptability, is an example. 


OUR GERMAN RIVALS. 


The article upon Government and Trade is somewhat 
desultory, but what the reviewer says of modern Germany 
is not without interest :— 


The German Empire is undoubtedly a dangerous rival. The 
population of that empire is somewhat larger than that of the 
whole white population of the British Empire, and more homo- 
geneous. The constitution of the Empire is so devised that, if 

ircumstances favoured, small States like Holland and Belgium 
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could be “merged in it without losing their monarchies and 
national institutions. It is quite upon the cards that German 
Austria may be added to an empire which would then have an 
outlet upon the southern as well as upon the northern seas. 
The Germans have resources enormously greater than those of 
our old competitors the Dutch. They are a race of a far more 
strenuous and persevering character than that of our later com- 
mercial rivals the French. In the school of adversity at first, 
and now under the pressure of danger due to a frontier unpro- 
tected upon three sides by sea or mountains, the Germans have 
learned the need of constant vigilance and systematic preparation, 
After the crushing victories obtained over Austria and France, 
victories of more over less scientific organisation of war, the 
Germans did not rest upon their laurels, but directed energy 
and skill to laying the foundations of a future superiority, as 
they hope, in trade and commerce, and possibly those of naval 
hegemony, 
QUESTIONS OF FEDERATION. 


Under the title “ The Empire and the Colonies” there 
is a paper dealing with the Colonial Conference and its 
results. The results of the Conference have, says the 
reviewer, delivered a severe blow to the hopes of those 
who have been dreaming of military and naval concen- 
tration. The record of the Colonies in South Africa has 
made them not less but more anxious to provide their 
own officers and manage their own armies. This 
tendency is inevitable, as State sovereignty is inextric- 
ably bound up with the military power, and no Colony 
can really be self-governing which has not the command 
of its own forces. As for preferential duties, they are a 
stale device abandoned by our forefathers. England has 
given self-government to her Colonies, but she would 
abandon self-government at home if h:r finances were to 
be regulated by the desires and interests of distant lands. 
What the reviewer says as to the fruits of the South 
African War is worth quoting :— 


In such a survey there is happily no need to discuss the issues 
of such an event as the South African War. Here we are con- 
cerned with results, and the only question we have to ask is— 
Has the war brought South Africa any nearer to that process of 
South African federation which is the necessary preliminary to 
Imperial federation? No candid observer can say that it has. 
Let us admit that the war has brought Canada and Australia 
nearer to us through the common sentiment that it evoked. Its 
effects on South Africa could not but be disintegrating. It has 
increased the division of races, It has reduced the number of 
loyal Dutch to a lower point than ever before in our history. It 
has alienated temporarily, but we hope not permanently, the 
majority in Cape Colony, It has completely upset the political 
equilibrium at the Cape, and it has produced a formidable 
movement, supported by the High Commissioner, though 
opposed by the Colonial Secretary, in favour of reducing the 
Cape to the level of a Crown colony. 


—_—>———_ 


The Horoscope. 

THE Horoscope is a new quarterly review of astrology 
and occult science. It is edited by Rollo Ireton, 
published by W. Foulsham and Co., and is chiefly 
devoted to astrology, although there is an interesting 
paper, from which I quote elsewhere, on Clairvoyance. 
The most important astrological paper is “A Primer 
of Astrology for Beginners,” especially written by George 
Wilde. Another paper tells us what astrology has to say 
as to the duration of life. The Editor discusses Astrology 
and the Spirit of the Age. The Horoscope of the King 
of Spain is said to be without parallel in the history of 
the world. The King, it is said, will be a benevolent 
ruler, a thorough soldier, and will encourage art, science, 
and literature. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

THIS is a new quarterly review of religion, theology, 
and philosophy, edited by Mr. L. P. Jacks and Mr. G. 
Dawes Hicks, and published by Williams and Norgate, 
as. 6d. We offer the new arrival a hearty welcome. 
It fills a place which has long been vacant. Beside 
the Dublin Review, the organ of Romanism, the Church 
Quarterly Review, the organ of Anglicanism, and the 
London Quarterly, the organ of Evangelical Noncon- 
formity, there was need of a fourth, representing the 
less positive but not less devout school of Broad thought. 
To quote the Editors :— 

We stand for three positive truths : that the goal of thought 
is One; that thought, striving to reach the goal, must for ever 
move; that in the conflict of opinion the movement is fur- 
thered by which the many approach the One. These three 
principles, which are obviously co-ordinate, express the spirit 
of the Hibbert Journal as a ‘review of religion, theology, 
and philosophy.” 

THE IDEA OF THE INFINITE. 

Professor Josiah Royce contributes a study of the 
concept of the Infinite. He says :— 

I believe it to be demonstrable that the Infinite is, in general, 
neither something indeterminate, nor something definable only 
in negative terms, nor something incomprehensible. I believe 
it to be demonstrable that the real universe is an exactly deter- 
minate but actually infinite system, whose structure is that 
revealed to us in Self-Consciousness. 

As leading up to this conclusion he presents the 
formula :— 

An object or a system is Infinite if it can be rightly regarded 
as capable of being precisely represented, in complexity of 
structure, or in a number of constituents, by one of its own parts. 
To define the ideally or formally complete self is thus to define 
the Infinite. 

He argues that in an infinite system the part caz, in 
infinities of the same Dignity, be equal to the whole :— 

Perhaps a being who in one sense appeared infinitely Zess 
than God, or at all events was but one of an infinite number of 
parts within the divine whole, might nevertheless justly count it 
not robbery to be equal to God, if only this partial being, by 
virtue of an immortal life, or of a perfected process of self- 
attainment, received in the universe somewhere an infinite 
expression, 

SCIENCE AND FAITH. 

The outstanding controversy between science and 
faith is thus treated by Sir Oliver Lodge. It rests, he 
says— 
upon two distinct conceptions of the universé :—The one, that 
of a self-contained and self-sufficient universe, with no outlcok 
into or links with anything beyond, uninfluenced by any life 
or mind except such as is connected with a visible and tangible 
material body; and the other conception that of a universe 
lying open to all manner of spiritual influences, permeated 
through and through with a Divine spirit, guided and watched 
by living minds, acting through the medium of law indeed, 
but with intelligence and love behind the law: a universe by 
no means self-sufficient or self-contained, but with feelers at 
‘every pore groping into another supersensuous order of existence, 
where reign laws hitherto unimagined by science, but laws as 
real and as mighty as those by which the material universe is 
governed, 

EMENDED TEXTS. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare seeks to prove early doctrinal modi- 
fications of three passages in the Gospels. He argues 
that the original form of Matthew i. 16 contained the 
words, “ Joseph begat Jesus,” and suggests that Matthew 
xxviii. 19 originally read, “ Go ye and make disciples of 
all the nations,” ending at “ nations.” In Matthew xix. 17 
he argues that the original word was “Call thou Me 
not good,” rather than “ Why callest thou Me good?” 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 

The catastrophes at Martinique and St. Vincent are 
viewed in relation to the moral order by Professor Howi- 
son, who asks for a new idealism which shall avoid the 
Dualism of the Hebrew and the modern Monism, and 
which refers Nature and all its woes derivatively to minds 
other than God; by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, who. 
urges that these catastrophes are not, in fact, 
more terrible or more sad than the normal; “in 
Martinique comrades and friends fell all together ” ; 
and by Dr. Horton, who urges that pain or catastrophe 
is transformed by the mind of the sufferer, who says 
“Thy will be done,” into complete and irreversible 
triumph. Dr. Stopford Brooke has a fine study of 
Matthew Arnold and of the struggle between his Stoicism 
as a philosopher and his deep human feeling as a poet. 





THE ART OF DEEP BREATHING. 

In the firstnumber of the Spiritual Quarterly Magazine 
there is an interesting article by Mr. H. H. Browne, 
entitled “ For the Breath is the Life.” It begins by 
declaring that deep breathing is an absolute necessity 
to strong and vigorous health. If people would 
regularly carry out the practice, they would soon find 
a decided improvement in their mental and physical 
conditions. The first requisite is that the lungs should 
be thoroughly filled. Few people even half fill their 
lungs. The second point upon which he insists is. 
that all breathing should be from the abdominal 
muscles. Most people are too lazy or lack the 
necessary mental energy to breathe properly. Mr. 
Browne declares that all that we have to do when in 
fear, weariness, pain, discouragement, and similar 
states is to sit down, relax our muscles, and draw deep, 
long controlled breaths in order to find rest, strength, 
peace, and power. Whenever you catch yourself 
holding your breath or breathing short, at once put 
the will to work, and draw a deep natural breath, and 
you wiil find that it has a marvellous effect in banish- 
ing fear, weariness, doubt, or pain. The following 
are directions, which Mr. Browne gives for the practice 
of deep breathing :— 

A few good exercises for you until you can originate 
others are as follows :—Stand erect, head thrown back, place 
arms akimbo and draw breath through your nose till you feeb 
the lungs are full ; then exhale through mouth, first a few times 
naturally, then with more force, then with all the force you 
have ; then open the mouth wide and let it out as slowly as 
possible. Any good book upon elocution will give you breathing 
exercises. All the needed change is that you are to ¢hink while 
at the exercise that you are mind (or spirit), and are manifesting 
fower over all conditions as you breathe. I am taking power into 
manifestation, With this thought, no matter in what form, you 
will find power. 

At first you may find yourself, after a few inhafations, getting 
dizzy. The sooner this comes the more do you need the prac- 
tice, for it is a demonstration that you have ordinarily little 
oxygen in the lungs, and are taking now enough to over- 
stimulate—to intoxicate you. Therefore, stop when this con- 
dition comes and try again, each time gaining until you find no 
unpleasant condition, but do find //e more abundantly yours 
than ever before. In the morning stand by an open window or 
out of doors and breathe. Breathe from the solar plexus, but 
remember é¢ is the thought that determines the result. 

Have at all times, night and day, fresh air. Never live ina 
close room, Pure air and deep, courageous breathing will cuse 
all the ills man is heir to, be they of body, purse, or reputation. 
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HOW TO CURE DISEASE BY SUGGESTION.* 


S it ever right to tell a lie? is a question which 
has afforded a topic for endless discussion to 
casuists, both clerical and lay. But one phase 

of the matter has seldom or never been discussed. 
We have heard much about the sin of lying to your- 
self and of lying to your neighbour, but who has ever 
heard any one discuss whether it is right to lie to 
your unconscious: self ? For, reduced to its elements, 
that is what the science of suggestion comes to. If 
you are ill or in pain, 
that you are well and are free from pain, and lo! 
your unconscious self will in all simplicity believe 
what‘ you say, and hey, presto! you are cured. 
Now, is it right to cure yourself, say of toothache, by 
solemnly assuring your unconscious self that you have 
no toothache, even if as the result of such falsehood 
your unconscious self, in order to save your reputa- 
tion, promptly removes the toothache ? 

You don’t believe that such a thing is possible? 
Then read the three books, especially the second, 
named at foot, and ask yourself in all seriousness, is 
at right to cure myself by saying that which is not? 
For if the Suggestionists be correct, then there is 


often no such short cut to health as a good thumping 
lie, 


“ THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MEDICINE, 


The almost simultaneous publication of these 
three books is a sign of the times. Of the 
three Dr. Schofield’s is much the most significant. 
For Dr. Schofield is an orthodox medical practi- 
tioner, an M.D. of good standing, with a large 
practice in the West End of London ; and his book 
presents us with a very carefully compiled array of 
medical authorities of unimpeachable orthodoxy, 
whose names can be invoked in favour of the demand 
that every doctor should regard his medical educa- 
tion as incomplete until he has carefully studied the 
psychology and the influence of the mind upon the 
body. Dr. Schofield is very emphatic in repudiat- 
ing any connection with any mind curers, mental 
healers, Christian Scientists, hypnotists, and faith 
healers. He is interested in nothing profession- 
ally except the legitimate practice of medicine 
as medicine. His one aim in writing the book 
is to get the doctor’s world seriously and earnestly 
to study the question whether disease can be more 
effectively cured through the mind than through 
any of its physical organs. Speaking of what he 





*(z) ‘‘The Forc2 of Mind; or, the Mental Factor in eyery ar 
4A. T. Schofield, M.D. (London: J. and A. soak 309 pp.) "4 Hoe 
to Acquire and Strengthen Will- Power.” R. J; re a” lmao’ 
Edition, revised by F. W. Vogt. (London: Poder. Medical Publishing 
Company, 57, 58, Chancery Lane, 275 pp. Price 5s.) (3) ‘ Hypnotism and 
the Doctors.” By Richard Harte. Part IL: Animal Magne etism, from 
Mesmer to Dr. Puysegur. (London: L. L. Fowler and Co., 128 pp.) 


stoutly lie to yourself 


wishes the faculty to do, Dr. Schofield says: “It is 
not that their practice or their prescriptions have to be 
radically altered. It is not that their text-books have 
to be cast aside, But it is that they should constantly 
and at all times have before them the questions, 
What part does mind play in causing this disease, and 
how can it be made to assist in its cure?” ‘This is a 
subject which he thinks should be taught in all 
medical schools. 

Ebbard’s “ Will-Power” is a work of a very different 
nature ; and yet it may be read with great advantage 
after Dr. Schofield’s, 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS, 


The third book which I mention is that by Mr. 
Richard Harte. It is openly hostile to the medical 
profession, Mr. Harte in the preface to his narrative 
of the Rise of Mesmerism, which forms the first part of 
a series of three which are to be published under the 
general title of “ Hypnotism and the Doctors,” sets 
forth with painstaking precision the reason why the 
doctors have lost the confidence of the public. He 
gives eleven reasons, some of which convince him that 
the medical profession is at present a cross between a 
huge trades union and a trust. It is a trades union in 
regard to the tyranny which it exercises over its 
own members, in its prosecution of those who practise 
medicine without its authority ; and it is a trust in two 
senses—first, as requiring the public to take it on trust, 
and secondly, in endeavouring to secure a monopoly. 
Mr. Harte asserts that the doctors are now reduced to 
legislation in order to obtain practice. He insists that 
a doctor’s diploma ought to be renewable at least once 
a year, and that it ought to be endorsed with a record 
of his last. year’s work. He complains that the 
doctors have introduced many destructive habits, of 
which the subcutaneous injection of morphia is one of 
the chief. Mr, Harte’s theory is that there should be 
a Minister for Public Health as there is a Minister for 
War, who should be responsible to the nation, and 
who should see to it that the faculty itself should be 
made responsible for the health of their patients. This 
is sufficient to indicate Mr. Harte’s standpoint. 


THE SECRET OF THE BOLD QUACK. 


Dr. Schofield begins his interesting book by 
a quotation from a letter written by Sir James 
Paget as far back as 1866. Sir James, speaking of one 
of his patients, says: “ What unsatisfactory cases these 
are! This clever, charming, and widely known lady 
will some day disgrace us by being juggled out of her 
maladies by some bold quack who by mere force of 
assertion will give her the will to bear or forget or 
suppress all the turbulences of her nervous system.” 
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Dr. Schofield ridicules the amazing picture thus repre- 
sented of the most distinguished man in the medical 
profession calmly setting himself down to await for 
inevitable disgrace at the hands of some bold quack 
by the cure of a patient whom they all seemed power- 
less to help. 

The result of this refusal to study psychology on 
the part of the medical profession is to leave a vast 
field to “ bold quacks” who, especially in America, are 
competing very successfully with orthodox doctors. 
Their cures are chiefly brought about by the fact that 
the quack has realised what the doctor is only be- 
ginning to discover—namely, that the shortest, simplest, 
and most effective way of curing disease is by getting 
at it through the mind. By mind Dr. Schofield 
means all psychic action which takes place in 
man. The unconscious mind is in control over the 
greatest part of the body of man. 

Although ordinary practitioners may admit that 
mental trouble will produce disease, they are 
very slow to recognise that the same agency which 
brought on ill-health may very easily be invoked 
to restore to health. The discovery of this truth has 
been left to Mrs. Eddy, Dr. Dowie, the Faith Healers, 
Divine Scientists, Christian Scientists, and other 
heretics, who are left in possession of the whole of a 
vast field which doctors might occupy with profit both 
to their patients and to themselves. 


HOW THE MIND CAN HEAL THE BODY. 


Dr. Schofield says there are at least four ways in 
which the mind can be used to heal the body :—-(1) 
By the direct act of power of the unconscious mind 
inherent in itself, which is generally called vis medicatrix 
nature. (2) By the unconscious mind influenced 
directly by surrounding personages or unconscious 
agencies acting as suggestion. (3) By the unconscious 
mind influenced indirectly by the conscious, which has 
faith in persons, systems, places, etc. (4) By the 
unconscious mind indirectly acted upon by distinct 
effort in the determination to get well, to shake off 
illness, ignore pain, etc. The influence of suggestion, 
says Dr. Schofield, is like nitrogen, which forms four- 
fifths of the atmosphere, but which we cannot use in 
a pure state. We can only ‘take it indirectly when 
combined with other substances, So it is that the 
mind cannot, as a rule, be acted on directly when the 
brain is itself unhealthy. Suggestion must be kept 
up by objective treatment, directed ostensibly and 


vigorously to the simulated disease. 


HOW TO EXPEDITE CHILD-BIRTH, 


Dr. Schofield gives various instances of the effect of 
suggestion in the healing of obstinate and long-con- 
tinued disease. The most remarkable of all his stories 
is that, however, in which he describes the result of an 
experiment which he conducted in two hundred cases 
of ordinary labour. In cases where the pangs of the 
patients were very irregular and slow Dr. Schofield 
discovered that by impressing the woman with the fact 
that the contraction must begin every five minutes 
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by the watch and last two minutes, giving three 
minutes’ interval, he could ensure in the case of a 
patient of average mental power that everything came 
up to time. Dr. Schofield says that as the result of 
making this suggestion the duration of labour was 
shortened on an average two hours in one hundred 
cases, as compared with its duration in the other 
hundred where no suggestion was brought in to con- 
trol the irregularity of natural delivery. 

Here at least is a solid fact vouched for by Dr. 
Schofield himself as coming within his own experi- 
ence. If this be an accurate statement—and Dr. 
Schofield has every right to expect that his word will 
be taken on this matter—what an enormous reduction 
might be made in the incalculable sum of human 
anguish which child-birth represents in the sufferings 
of the race. And yet it is so simple that if it is as 
efficacious as Dr. Schofield’s experiments would imply, 
the practice of suggestion might much better be made 
compulsory than the use of vaccination. 

THE SCIENCE OF SUGGESTION. 

So much for Dr. Schofield. Now let us turn to 
Mr. Ebbard’s book. Mr. Ebbard treats the question 
of suggestion in a very interesting fashion. He 
modestly states in his opening chapter that his 
chief object is to explain to English readers the 
theories of Dr. Levy of the Nancy School, who 
by his experiments has established the immense use 
that can be made of self-suggestion as a means of 
health restoration. ‘The hungry man who is tempted 
to steal a piece of bread by his hunger is restrained 
by his fear. Where hunger and fear are equal, says 
Dr. Ebbard, the dominion over his mind may be 
decided by the internal increase of the pangs or by the 
extraneous suggestion of the approach of a policeman. 
When a man is halting between two opinions a single 
spoken word would probably decide him one way or 
the other. That is to say, a simple auditory stimulus 
might touch the inmost core of his psychic life, and 
make either hunger or fear, as the case may be, the 
dominant feature of his mind for the time being. 


THE FOURFOLD ROAD TO THE CREATION OF 
DOMINANTS. 

Suggestion, says Dr. Ebbard, is but a process for 
creating Dominants for the determination of your 
actions. This suggestion operates ina purely mechan- 
ical way, according to fixed laws, owing to which its 
action becomes sure and infallible. Dr. Levy, of 
Nancy, and his fellow-physicians, through their count- 
less experiments and happy combinations, have ascer- 
tained the operations by which the correct Dominants 
may be most quickly found. He then proceeds to 
explain how it is that we can bring our minds to bear 
upon our bodies. The four stages of suggestion as laid 
down by Dr. Levy are, first, the stage of quiescence, in 
which you quietly suggest to yourself some idea 
which you wish to become dominant in your mind. 
The second is the stage in which the suggestion is 
reinforced from the emotions by imagining the reali- 
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sation of what you want. The third is, the 
active reinforcement of suggestion by actually per- 
forming actions and making the movements which 
would be made if the idea were carried out. The 
fourth method is that which is known as pre-suggestion, 
er suggestion in advance. 


HOW TO CURE YOURSELF. 


Supposing that you wish to cure yourself of any 
particular malady, whether it is insomnia or drowsi- 
ness, sick headache, palpitation of the heart, or 
any other disease of the nervous system, the 
following are the directions, which are very curious, 
At night before you go to sleep lie down com- 
fortably, withdraw your attention from all surround- 
ing objects, and concentrate your mind upon the 
idea that when you awake in the morning you will 
be quite cured. Whatever the malady is from which the 
patient suffers he should suggest to himself that in the 
morning he will be quite well. He should do this in 
the first instance, merely thinking : “ I shall wake up to- 
morrow and the pain will be gone.” Secondly, he should 
after two or three seconds say four times to himself 
softly : “ To-morrow when I wake up I shall be quite 
well. The pain willbe gone.” Then three times in an 
undertone he should repeat the statement, always 
pausing two or three seconds between each assertion. 
Then twice he should repeat aloud: “To-morrow I 
shall be quite well. When I wake up the pain will be 
gone.” In the morning if he wakes up and the pain 
is not gone, immediately after waking he should say 
to himself: “I feel no pain this morning. My sug- 
gestion last night has entirely taken away the pain.” 
Then he should repeat six times softly to himself: “I 
feel no pain to-day,” and four times half-aloud he should 
utter the same formula. Then twice he should assert 
quite clearly and distinctly in a loud voice: “I 
have no pain to-day.” By way of motive reinforce- 
ment of the suggestion he should imagine how delight- 
ful it would be to have no pain, and to think of all the 
pleasant and useful things he would do now that the 
pain has disappeared. By way of active reinforcement 
he may rub the region where the pain is still felt 
lightly with his hand from left to right and from right 
to left. If this does not succeed he can call a friend 
in who will tell him six times over with the greatest 
emphasis and assertion that the pain is entirely gone 
away, and that he is quite well. If in spite of all this 
treatment the pain should still linger, he should after a 
time say again twice mentally, and six times softly, 
and four times half aloud, and once quite loud that 
the pain is quite gone and will not return. Under no 
circumstances must the patient lie down and resign 
himself to his pain. On the contrary, the moment the 
self-suggestion is ended he must seek some employ- 
ment. He must work at something, write letters, or 
‘take part in cards or conversation. In other words, 
after suggesting to his unconscious mind that he ought 
to be well, he should then compel his conscious mind to 
set his body to work as if he were actually well. This 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


is the principle which Carey enforced in the sermon in 
which he founded modern missionary societies in 
England when he declared that we must ask great 
things and expect great things from God. So Mr. 
Ebbard tells us that having given in quite positive 
accents the suggestion to our unconscious self that 
our body is not to suffer any more, we must at once 
proceed to act with every confidence that our orders 
will be really carried out. 


A SAMPLE CASE. 


Mr. Ebbard gives an account of how he cured him- 
self of a bad head which was brought on by smoking 
a strong cigar the previous night. He was suffering, 
he says, from a big head, which means, apparently, 
that he had got a sick headache, and he suggested it 
away in the following fashion :— 


As it had not passed away about nine o’clock I resorted to 
suggestion, at the same time slowly and alternately rubbing my 
forehead and abdominal. region. The formula I used were as 
follows : 

Once, mentally: ‘*So stupid! 
headache ? ”” 

Once, mentally : ‘* Absurd !” 

Once, mentally : ‘‘ That confounded cigar !” 

Three times, softly : ‘‘ The headache is gone !” 

Three times, softly : ‘‘I have got rid of it!” 

Twice, softly : ‘* My head is clear again !” 

Twice, halfaloud : ‘‘It is the fact. My head is quite clear !” 

Once, aloud : ‘* The big head is gone !” 

Once, aloud : ‘Gone, gone! ” 

Without taking any further heed of my condition I set about 
my work. In ten minutes I experienced relief. Half an hour 
later I resumed the process of suggestion, stroking my forehead 
and stomach as before, and speaking thus : 

Once, mentally: ‘* Ah, I knew that the headache would give 
way !” 

Once, mentally: ‘‘It is gone, that stupid headache !” 

Three times, softly : ‘‘It is gone, quite gone !” 

Three times, softly : ‘‘ It is gone, I have a clear head !” 

Three times, softly: ‘‘I am feeling quite well now !” 

Three times, softly : ‘‘ No trace of any indisposition left !” 

Four times, half-aloud : ‘‘ It is gone, quite gone now!” 

Once, aloud ; ‘‘ That stupid headache, it is gone now !” 

Once, aloud : ‘‘It is gone !” 

Once, aloud : ‘‘I feel well and happy!” 

Once, aloud: ‘‘I have a clear head !” 

Once, aloud : ‘* My headache is gone ! ” 

This suggestion was sufficient. In fifteen minutes every 
trace of sickness had disappeared. In half an hour my head 
was perfectly clear, and within the hour I was entirely rid of 
my headache. It will therefore be seen it is a matter of indif- 
ference how the words are selected, provided always that the 
attention is wholly centred upon the improved condition which 
is willed, 

THE UTILITY OF A FALSE ASSERTION. 

There you have the whole thing. You suffer. 
Deny that you suffer, and you won't suffer. The 
Christian Scientists get round this by declaring that 
all pain is an illusion, Mr. Ebbard does not 
take this extreme view. He admits that you suffer, 
but says that you should lie about it systematically 
and with method, and when you have told your- 
self a lie about half a dozen times the effect of your 
assertion will be to expel the pain. This is very much 
like doing evil that good may come. At the same time I 
do not think that anyone would hesitate to try the 
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We can easily quiet the uneasy con- 


experiment. 
science by remarking that to make an obviously false 
statement is not necessarily to lie, inasmuch as it 


deceives no one. The statement is made in a 
prophetic sense, as in Holy Writ prophets constantly 
spoke of things as having happened using the past tense, 
whereas in reality the events were still to be brought 
forth by the future. So your positive assertions that 
you do not suffer when you do suffer may be regarded 
as prophecies. But Mr. Ebbard is very emphatic in 
saying that you must never use the future tense, but 
always the present. You must never say, “ I will be” 
or “I will do,” but always “I am” or “I do.” Such 
assertions if repeated ever so mechanically or dog- 
matically will ultimately eat themselves into your con- 
sciousness, and hence the whole system is brought 
into the condition implied by the words of the formula. 
The effect is immensely increased if for the purpose 
of self-suggestion the subject should behave just as if 
he were already placed in the position which he desires. 
If he has no appetite he should go through all the 
motions of the man who is enjoying a hearty meal, 
and the appetite will come. But there must be no 
hurry and no shouting, and the suggested idea must 
have time to take effect. ‘Too tempestuous pressing 
scares it away. Above all it requires time for its 
evolution and realisation. Suggestions should always 
be made in advance. “ Such suggestions operate with 
absolute certainty.” 
HOW TO WAKE AND SLEEP AT WILL. 

For instance, you may decide to wake up at a given 
hour of the morning, no sooner or later. You wake 
up as punctually as a clock. If pre-suggestion is well 
performed in the state of quiescence, it will invariably 
prove an effective remedy for insomnia in two or three 
days’ time. One should use suggestions four times 
a day—morning, forenoon, afternoon, evening. The 
main thing in suggestion is regularity. The moment 
the suggestion has been administered the patient 
should immediately turn his thoughts to other subjects. 
If he gets worrying on at his suggestions he spoils all 
the effect. 

Mr. Ebbard speaks in the strongest possible terms 
as to the powers of this magic method which lies 
within the range of every one. He says the power of 
self-suggestion over our psychic being is unlimited, 
and that this power grows with our confidence and 
strength of will. “ By self-suggestion I not only keep 


<under control all minor physical ailments which embitter 
the lives of the majority of mankind, but I also banish 
all the oddities of my character, all my changing moods. 
J round off the sharp corners in my conduct and 
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deportment. I set up pure, noble relations between 
myself and my surroundings, and above all I establish 
within myself peace and harmony, and a happy feeling 
of physical and psychical health and freshness.” In 
order to do this the main thing is that you should close 
your eyes, focus your whole attention upon the purport 
of the formula, and utter this with a deep and earnest 
conviction speaking slowly and impressively. 


A PING-PONG EXPERIMENT. 


The whole subject, however, of the influence of 
mind upon matter is very mysterious, and is well 
worth being exhaustively studied. Mr. Richard Harte 
in his book upon “ Hypnotism and the Doctors” 
makes the somewhat astounding statement that anyone 
can'make a ping-pong ball come towards him against 
a current of wind set in motion by a fan by willing 
it to come. He declares that he has never met 
anyone who could not succeed in this experiment. 
Some people can do it the first time they try, 
others only after considerable practice. It seems 
to depend partly upon confidence and _ partly 
upon finding the right attitude of mind. You 
begin by taking a simple palm-leaf fan, and by 
rapidly moving it create a current of air which 
drives the ping-pong ball from you across the table. 
Having thus tested the force of the current of wind 
set in motion by the fan, you bring back the ball to 
its old place, and taking the fan in hand you pause for 
a moment, mentally determining that the ball shall 
come towards you when you fan it. Then fan the 
ball and imagine as you do so that you see it rolling 
towards you. Fan gently at first, gradually increase 
the strength of your fanning, and you will find 
that your mind gains such control over the ball as 
to force it to roll towards you and fall at your 
feet on the floor, although you are producing as strong 
a current of wind as you can in the opposite direction. 
What is more, Mr. Harte maintains that until you can 
concentrate your thoughts and will that the ball shall 
go away from you it will always come to you even 
when you have ceased actively to wish it to 
do so. 

Now if you-can suggest to a ping-pong ball to come 
up against the wind at your suggestion, similar force 
of suggestion might induce toothache, gout, or some 
other disagreeable malady to take itself off. It would 
certainly be a great saving in doctors’ bills if we could 
substitute lying for physic. As in the pharmacopeeia 
many of the most useful medicines are made out of 
deadly poisons, so in similar fashion we may get back 
to health by a system of elaborate deceit. 











Some NotasBLeE Books. 


——@—___. 


IMPERIALISM AND MILITARISM. 

Mr. J. A. Hopson has never rendered a better service 
to the cause of peace than in his latest work— 
(“ Imperialism; a Study.” Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 
10s. 6d.). “Imperialism” is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the economics and the other the politics of 
the great movement which threatens to transform the 
world into a battleground of five or six over-swollen and 
inimical empires. : re on 

Imperialism, Mr. Hobson points out incidentally, in its 
acceptation as a number of rival empires, instead of one 
world-empire, is an entirely new conception. It is in the 
economics of the question, as might be expected, that 
Mr. Hobson appears at his best. He points out that not 
one of the current justifications of Imperialism will stand 
examination. Imperialism in the first place does not 
foster trade, for as Britain expands oversea the proportion 
of her trade with her various dependencies steadily falls. 
Neither can Imperialism be justified as providing for 
surplus population, for British emigrants do not go to any 
of the recently acquired possessions ; and the same is true 
of emigrants from France and Germany. In this question, 
Mr. Hobson, of course, differentiates between Imperialism 
and Colonialism ; the modern Imperialist acquisitions not 
being colonies at all. What, then, is the economic basis 
ot Imperialism? According to Mr. Hobson, it lies in 
capitalism. The surplus capital accumulated in a few 
hands seeks investment in uncivilised or insecure countries 
and then calls upon the State to protect its investments, 
though these investments are invariably made on terms 
which cover the increased risk. Imperialism, Mr. 
Hobson argues, will always continue as long as this sur- 
plus capital goes on accumulating in the hands of the 
influential classes, who employ the resources of the State 
to protect their private interests. In the section devoted 
to the “ Politics of Imperialism” Mr. Hobson examines 
one after another the scientific defences of Imperialism ; 
its moral and sentimental supports ; and its effect upon 
the government of inferior races. In India, he maintains, 
British rule produces no permanent effects ; and European 
rule over China, he argues, would disintegrate the native 
polity, and give nothing in return. At the same time he 
is not opposed under all circumstances to European rule 
over “inferior” races. He admits that if Europeans do 
not establish their rule over lower races, these races will be 
subjected to the worst domination of stray adventurers. 
But he lays down the rule that European government 
must really be in the interests of the native races ; and 
that it should be imposed only by agreement among the 
European Governments. On the question of how to stop 
aggression in defence of national “ interests,” he maintains 
that if the British investor at his own risk invests money 
in foreign countries, he must bear the risk ; and we 
should absolutely repudiate the right of British subjects 
to call on their Government to protect their persons or 
property from injuries or dangers incurred on theirJown 
initiative. “Imperialism” is altogether a very interest- 
ing book, and is, I believe, the first sustained attempt to 
fix the underlying principles of the most powerful political 
force of modern times. 





* “MILITARISM,” by Guglielmo Ferrero (London : Ward, 
Lock and Co., price 12s., 320 pp.), is a translation from 
the Italian, recast and completed, of “Il Militarism,” a 


book which created a great deal of discussion on its pub- 
lication in Italy a year ago. The book contains ten 
chapters, beginning with the problem of “ Peace and War 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century,” describing 
Militarism in various European countries, and ending 
with a chapter on “ Pax Christiana,” in which Signor 
Ferrero concludes that the time has now come for the 
establishment of that long-desired millennium. War no 
longer serves the purposes which it formerly served in 
the struggle for civilisation. None of the diplomatic 
conflicts which actually divide the European nations are 
of a kind that could not be settled without resort to 
arms. The book is an interesting and suggestive one, 
dealing as it does, not only with modern conditions, 
but with the evolution of wars, and of the social and 
economic conditions which herald the age of peace. 





“ NAPOLEON ANTIMILITARISTE,” by Gustave Canton 
(Paris: Félix Alcan, prix 3.50f.).—An attempt to show 
Napoleon as an anti-militarist. M. Canton shows that 
by temperament and policy Napoleon was hostile to 
military dominion in the State, and recognised the 
supremacy of the civil power. As Emperor he kept the 
military caste in complete submission. 





THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN MACKENZIE,* 


JOHN MACKENZIE, the missionary of the Bechuanas, 
was a missionary-pioneer of Mr. Rhodes in the extension 
of the British Empire northward from the Cape Colony. 
The two men did not love each other. One of the 
minor failures of my life was an attempt to reconcile 
them. I arranged a meeting on one occasion, but 
although Mr. Mackenzie turned up, Mr. Rhodes did not, 
and the animosity which the Colossus cherished for the 
Missionary lasted till his death. This antipathy to Mr. 
Mackenzie Rhodes shared with the Boers. It was one of 
the few points upon which they saw eye to eye. I have 
never yet met a Boer who had a good word for Mackenzie. 
He thwarted their extension in Bechuanaland, and he 
was the champion of the Kaffir, and, as is not unusual, there 
was a great readiness to believe evil of him in many 
quarters in South Africa. I knew the man, however, and 
knew him to be a thoroughly good, faithful, patriotic 
Christian Scotchman, who carried perseverance and 
patience to its highest point. During the time when he 
was striving to secure the road to the Zambesi for the 
Empire, I saw a great deal of him, and he left upon 
everyone at the Pa// Mall, from Mr. Morley down- 
wards, the impression of being a man of sterling grit and 
indomitable resolution. 

I therefore was delighted to receive from Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton the “ Life of John Mackenzie, 
South African Missionary and Statesman.” It is written 
by his son, W. D. Mackenzie, who is a professor of 
systematic theology in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The book is a record of a long life spent in the faithful 
discharge of duty both as a missionary and as a states- 
man. There are some very amusing passages in some 
of his letters. One which has been very generally quoted 
describes his first meeting with Mr. Morley. I intro- 





* “ John Maokenzie.” (Hodder and Stoughton. 564 pp. Price 7s, 6d. 
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duced. him to Mr. Morley, who was somewhat prejudiced 

ainst him, but who afterwards learned to appreciate 
his worth. Mr. Morley at one time, paraphrasing Paul, 
might have said to Mr. Mackenzie, “* Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be an Imperialist of your type,” but he 
recoiled. Mr.. Mackenzie’s son says :—‘‘ Mr. Morley 
won Mr. Mackenzie’s heart with his.kindness, his perfect 
sincerity, his willingness to listen to the other side, his 
judicial fairness.” For a time it looked as if Mr. Morley 
might be gained, but, alas! for the vanity of human 
expectations. He was almost as unsuccessful with Mr. 
Morley as he was with Mr. Courtney, with whom he 
laboured in vain. Mr. Courtney, he says, made no bones 
about admitting right off that those who think with him 
want to clear out from South Africa entirely, and openly 
said he believed that the natives would go as the Choc- 
taws had done after the English Government had left 
America. No wonder this phrase about the Choctaws 
went to the heart of the missionary of the Bechuanas like 
a knell. It was rather a foolish observation on Mr. 
Courtney’s part, for while the Choctaws dwindled the 
Kaffirs multiply and increase. 

It is impossible here to review the book. All I can do 
is to call attention to it, and to remind Mr. Mackenzie’s 
many friends that it is full of delightful reminiscences 
of the sturdy Seotchman who succeeded in getting 
Warren sent out to save the great north road to the land 
of Ophir from being “ jumped ” by the filibusters of Stella- 
land. But [ cannot conclude even this brief notice 
without calling attention to one very characteristic refer- 
ence to Mr. Garrett, characteristic in both ways, first as 
poking fun. at the omniscience common to all old Pa// 
Mall-ers, but also characteristic of Mr. Mackenzie as 
expressing a suspicion quite unworthy of the man and 
altogether unjustified. Writing to Mr. Henry Beard, of 
Cape Town, in 1897, he says :— 

You have got a certificate of character from Mr. Garrett that 
you ought to be in the Cape Parliament. That is something, 
even although he adds “ But not for Cape Town!” Why is 
there no one to tell this young man that there are limitations to 
most men’s eyesight ? His sight is probably not always good, 
for he can see no difference, or he w// see no difference, between 
Mr. Rhodes and the Imperial Government. He does a great 
disservice to his own country and his own Imperial Government 
by constantly making it and Mr. Rhodes convertible terms, That 
sort of thing can hardly be done unconsciously. Is it possible 
that it can be done in perfect sincerity ? 

I only hope that there are no letters anywhere in which 
Mr. Mackenzie expresses the same suspicion about me. 
I deserve it quite as much, or as little, as Mr. Garrett, 
but probably if Mr. Mackenzie had known Mr. Garrett as 
well as he knew me he would have spared us this question. 


_——— 


BOER BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Mr. ABRAHAM FISCHER remarked the other day that 
he had at least one title to distinction. _ He was the only 
prominent Boer who was not writing a book upon the 
war. The three leading Generals are all busy, and 
General Viljoen and many other persons who are not 
Generals are hard at work. The flood of books from the 
English side is spent, but it promises to be succeeded by 
a flood of at least equal volume from the Boer side. 
Before these new books come to hand it is well to 
notice two others which contain a great deal of infor- 
mation about the way in which our new subjects regarded 
their unavailing struggle against absorption by the 
British Empire. This month will see the publication of 
a book which has been a campaign document in one 
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sense throughout Europe. It deals with the Boers, their 
Generals, their organisation, and their leaders.. It has 
been published in several European languages, and has 
had a large sale on the Continent. I have arranged for 
the publication ofan English edition. Its title is “ Heroes 
of the South African War,” and it will be published at 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office this month. 

Another book of the same kind, which has not yet 
been placed on the English market, is entitled ‘‘ The 
Mobile Boer,” by two burghers, Captains Hiley and 
Hassall, who were captains of scouts in the Boer army. 
It was published at the beginning of the year in America 
by men who believed that the Boer war of independence 
affords a close parallel to the struggle of the Americans 
under Washington. It is copiously illustrated, and is 
very interesting reading. 

——>——— 


THE INDEX TO PERIODICALS FOR 1901.* 


THE present volume of the Annual Index to Periodicals 
deals with the contents of the periodical literature of the 
year 1901. In. Vol. I. (1890) the contents of only 117 
British and American periodicals were indexed, whereas 
in Vol. XII. (1901) the number has increased to 196, 
with the result that the new volume is almost four times 
the size of the first. In the general arrangement and 
classification, too, the recent issues are a great advance 
on the early volumes, and no reader can have the slightest 
difficulty in tracing every article, however vague and mis- 
leading its title, which has appeared on any subject, or 
any branch of a subject, in the periodicals of the past 
decade. 

In the great library of the periodical literature of the 
English-speaking world there is at present no librarian, 
as indeed there is no library. In some of the library 
catalogues the leading contents of the reviews are briefly 
indicated, but nothing has been attempted even-in the 
most perfectly equipped library that can be compared for 
completeness and for handiness with the Annual Index to 
Periodicals. 

In great cities and great centres of population, how- 
ever, where most newspapers are published, and where 
there are large public libraries, the Annual Index is as 
It should 
not only be at the right hand of every public librarian, 
but should have a place on the reference shelves of 
every newspaper office. I often marvel at the ignorance 
of many struggling writers for the Press who are 
laboriously endeavouring to grind out articles with 
which to earn their daily bread. They do not seem 
ever to have dreamt of availing themselves of an index, 
every page of which teems with useful suggestions, not 
only as to the sources of information, but also as to the 
choice of subjects which would recommend. themselves 
to competent and experienced editors as calculated to 
interest the people. 

But it is not merely journalists who neglect this key to 
the sources of information which year by year is pressed 
upon their attention. All public bodies, especially the 
County Councils and municipalities in England, . have 
to deal with questions on which it is of the very first 
importance that their surveyors, engineers, architects, 
and other officials should be conversant with. what is 
being done in their respective departments in other 
countries. Many valuable hints and many sociological 
discussions which go to the very root of the subject which 
may be under consideration have doubtless appeared 
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at various times in the pages of different magazines. 
Except for some such publication as the Annual Index 
these articles would never be brought to the notice of 
those who are dealing practically with the question, and 
the results of the experiments tried in other cities and 
other lands would in all probability remain unknown. 

And what is true of those charged with the affairs of 
local administration is still more true of those who are 
dealing with Imperial questions at Westminster, or at 
the capitals of the Britains beyond the seas. 





NAKED AND—VERY MUCH—UNASHAMED.* 


Mr. GRANT RICHARDS published last month two 
books written by women, which would seem to suggest 
that it was Adam, not Eve, who first discovered the use 
of the fig-leaf. We have in “ The Confessions of a Wife” 
the unveiling of the matron, and in “ The Story of Mary 
McLane” the stark-nakedness of a girl of nineteen. 
Both books come from beyond the Atlantic. “ Frank- 
ness,” says the Devil to Mary McLane, “ is in these days 
a lost art,” to which she responds, “ Yes, I am_beauti- 
fully frank. Out of the countless millions of the Devil’s 
Anointed I am the one to acknowledge myself.” Frank 
she is, but beautiful is the last adjective to. be applied 
to the exhibition. Frankness, it must be admitted, is 
not an art with these ladies. It is rather a brutality. 
Mary McLane tells us on page 94: “ Periodically I 
fall completely, madly in love with the Devil.” All 
through -her “story” she is constantly invoking the 
Devil—“ 1 would like to throw myself at his head. 
I would make him a dear little wife.” And at the 
end of one chapter she is so weary of waiting for his 
coming she bursts out— Oh, damn! damn! damn! 
damn every living thing, the world!—the universe be 
damned! Oh, I am weary, weary! Can’t you see that I 
am weary, and pity me in my owndamnation?”. Pity, yes ; 
but why should. the poor thing imagine that it is a mark of 
genius to take an emotional emetic and be violently sick 
in the eyes of all mankind? It illustrates. very forcibly 
the attraction which the old Witches’ Sabbath used to have 
for women in the Middle Ages. Mary McLane is just 
the woman to have ridden on a broomstick and to have 
sold her soul to the Devil in order to share in the infernal 
revels on the Brocken. 

“ The Confessions of a Wife” is a very different kind 
of a.book, The wife described by “ Mary Adams” is not 
a woman of passion. She could see no reason for marry- 
ing ; she preferred an engagement indefinitely prolonged. 
But she was a woman who clung to her husband with 
unsatisfied devotion long after his passion was satiated. 
She worshipped him as. if he were a pagan god, and she 
had no. other god but her hnsband. And he treated her 
as ,pagan,gods were wont to treat their adorers. He 
grew tired of her exacting love-making, and: departed to. 
South America to indulge i in the consolations of morphi: tL 
How his wife felt as she fell from fever heat to zero in the 
thermometer of marital experiences is set. forth with 
much spasmodic feeling in extracts from her journal and 
her, innumerable letters. 

Another book. somewhat.of .the same kind as the 
foregoing, although. differing in that it has.,a distinct 
moral purpose, is “Bor Her Sex; Extracts, from a 
Girl’s: Diary,” published by. Heinemann. 

The diary is that of a girl who, when engaged to be 
matrried, discovers that her intended husband had kept. 
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a mistress, and had generally led. a loose life. 
surprising,” she asks, “that an untouched, innocent 
girl, with all her sensations unspotted, should shudder 
away from a married life on this basis of shame?” 
Her thoughts sear her brain like sharp-pointed needles. 
She asks her husband, ‘“ George, could you marry a 
prostitute?” He shook his head. She kept silence, 
but she said to herself, “All these men are no better 
than prostitutes.” She did not cease to love him, but 
she felt she could not live with him, with the imperishable, 
depraving knowledge of his past. "Because she could not 
live with him, and could not live without him, she com- 
mitted suicide. The book is translated from the Germ in, 
where it has gone through ten editions. The editor says 
the “diary is not an esthetic morsel to tickle jaded 
palates, but a shrill cry of pain cried with the crudeness 
of all pain.” 


“e Is it 


—— 


SOME NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


“LIEGE Lapy,” by Lilian Arnold (Jarrold, 6s.).—A 
novel Jaid in the Black Forest. The heroine is Elsa, the 
half-English daughter of Herr von Reinberg, a scientist 
and recluse. She is brought up in England, and returns 
to her father’s castle to find great dissatisfaction amonyst 
the peasants. This is chiefly caused by the fact that a 
young girl who was engaged to the steward was seen to 
issue from von Reinberg’s room, after which she 
promptly drowned herself. All the villagers assumed 
that he had seduced her, although in reality he had 
been using her for his experiments, and as a consequence 
had made her temporarily insane. The estate had been 
neglected, and the young girI'tries hard to bring order into 
the place, but with very little success. Her English cousin, 
who is in love with her, arrives and thoughtlessly stirs 
the peasants up to revolt. Elsa shocks the good folk 
living around her by going about unattended by a 
chaperon, and even rides a bicycle in bloomers, Herr 
von Reinberg is shot by the irate peasantry, but Elsa is 
unharmed. She eventually marries the steward. This 
man is one of the best drawn characters in the book. 
Hating his master because of the death of his sweetheart, 
and holding Socialistic views, he conspires against him 
at first, but at the end he does his best, unsuccessfully, 
to save Herr von Reinberg. The descriptions of the 
German peasants and their surroundings are very well 
done. The narrative is rather too long drawn out, but, 
nevertheless, is well worth reading. 

“THE TR: AITORS,” by E . Phillips Oppenheim (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.).— A fanciful tale of the Balkan States. It is 
very readable and has plenty of exciting incident to hold 
the attention throughout. The traitors are the Duke of 
Reist and his sister, who after going to great trouble to 
put Ughtred of Tyranus on the throne of his fathers, 
conspire against him in a yeluctant sort of way. A young 
English journalist plays an important part in the story, 
impersonating the king at first, and discovering plots 
later. When the country is just on the point of being 
overrun by the Turks, England steps in and.saves it. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin continues his new series of novels in 
the ‘First Novel Series.” Number three of this 
excellent series is entitled “‘ FRoM BEHIND THE ARRAS,” 
by Mrs. Philip Champion de wee a (6s.), and treats 
of the adventures of a young lady, Alaine Victorine 
de St. Cénis, in that fascinating period for novelists, the 
eighteenth century. The story begins with the heroine 
in aconvent, and ends on page 304 with her in the arms 
of the Vicomte d@Ambuisson, who was_incontinently 
disliked in the earlier portion of the book. 
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Miss Violet Jacob is to be congratulated upon her book 
«THE SHEEP STEALERS” (Heinemann 6s.), which is both 
strongly and often brilliantly written. Pictures of village 
life in the districts near the Wye Valley in the earlier half 
of the nineteenth century are clever, and charmingly 
interwoven with the story of one Rhys Walters. 

The hero of “ A MODERN MONARCH,” by Frank C. Lewis 
(Unwin, 6s.), is in reality not a monarch but a strong man, 
who, appointed as State Adviser to the Republic of 
Uralia, brings prosperity and riches to the country, which 
he found in dire straits. He becomes Premier, and as 
such passes through several exciting crises, and finally his 
services are rewarded by a Privy Councillorship in Eng- 
land, from which country he had gone to take up his first 

sition. 

The works of both Adeline Sergeant and Sarah Tytler 
are too well known to need any recommendation, and 
indeed it is probable that very many will purchase 
either “THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS,” by the former, or 
“THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH,” by the latter (John 
Long, 6s. each), for gifts at this season of the year. 
Miss Sergeant begins the story of her heroine at the 
age of three, and ends naturally and happily, as does 
Mrs. Tytler, by the preliminaries of a wedding. 

“THE MODERN CHRISTIAN,” by Thomas Le Breton 
(Syd. H. E. Foxwill, 6s.).—This is rather a pessimistic 
story. The scenes are laid in Fleet Street newspaper 
offices. The characters are selfish, mean, and miserable. 
The conclusion of the book is that the pushing, competi- 
tive life of struggling men and women makes impossible 
the sfzritual life of Christianity. 


-————- 


MUTUAL AID.* 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

THERE are few more delightful books to read than 
Prince Kropotkin’s “ Mutual Aid as a Factor, in 
Evolution.” Without denying the truth of the law of 
Natural Selection, or the survival of the fittest, from his 
own purely scientific standpoint, which is not that in any 
way of the orthodox believer, Prince Kropotkin takes up 
his parable against the gloomy theory that 


** Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed,” 


the creed that the law of love is the law of life. For in 
this book of his on Mutual Aid he maintains that the 
evolution of the higher types of existence in this world is 
not by any means solely dominated by a pitiless war ‘to 
the knife between each species, but rather by the instinct 
of mutualaid. The law of mutual struggle needs as its 
corollary the law of mutual aid, and the latter is higher than 
the former. The idea first struck Prince Kropotkin in listen- 
ing to a lecture by Dean Kessler, of St. Petersburg, in 
1880, Since then he has spent many years in collecting 
materials to establish first of all the importance of the 
mutual aid factor, leaving to subsequent ulterior research 
the task of discovering its origin. Prince Kropotkin 
characteristically enough demurs to making Love the basis 
of the instinct of solidarity. He maintains that it is not 
Love, not even sympathy, on which society is based in 
mankind, It is the unconscious recognition of the forces 
borrowed by each man from the practice of mutual aid, 
of the close dependency of everyone’s happiness upon the 
happiness of all. “Upon this broad and necessary 
foundation the still higher moral feelings are developed.” 

The most interesting chapters are the first eighty pages, 


Kropotkin. 


Prince 


* “ Mutual Aid as a Factor in Evolution.” By 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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in which he traces the existence of mutual aid among 
animals. Ascending one step further, he shows the 
large part it plays among savages, and then among 
barbarians. From the city he proceeds to study mutual 
aid in the medieval cities, and then he concludes by a 
sketch of the operation of mutual aid among ourselves. 
It is a good, healthy, cheerful, delightful book, which 
does one good to read, even although we may not be 
able always to accept its conclusions. As a very helpful 
hint to ministers of religions of all denominations, I 
would suggest that they should read and meditate on 
this book, and preach upon it to their congregations. 
They will be surprised to find what a freshness and 
charm the illustrations which they could cull from its 
pages would give to their belief in the higher law which 
governs the evolution of the world. 


a 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


THE sixth of the new volumes of the “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica,” forming Volume XXX. of the complete work, 
comprises the letters K. to Mor. The introductory 
essay is in these volumes generally one of the most notice- 
able features ; and this month it is no exception, being 
from the pen of Mr. Augustine Birrell on the subject of 
“Modern Conditions of Literary Production,” who, 
dividing the “ literary ” world into three great categories 

readers, producers, and distributors—sets out the 
conditions which have altered in each case. The growth 
of popular education is of course the chief factor in 
determining the characteristics of present-day literary 
output. The immediate result of the extension of 
education has been the multiplication of cheap periodicals 
and popular books. It is an age of cheap reprints and 
collected editions and literary appreciations. But on the 
whole Mr. Birrell does not sigh for the good old days 
when few read, but those few read solidly. Cheap books 
disseminate the habit of reading, and stimulate the 
desire for a wider range of study. Another feature of 
modern literary production noted by Mr. Birrell is 
combination among authors, chiefly under the influence 
of trade feeling. Literature is also more cosmopolitan 
than it ever was before, and the classics of one country 
become the classics of every other. Among the more 
important of the articles in the present volume are those 
on Korea, Libraries, Local. Government, London, 
Medicine, Metaphysics, Methodism, Mexico, and the 
Monroe Doctrine. ‘The article upon Metaphysics 
by Professor Case is perhaps the most important of all. 
It fills nearly fifty pages of the volume, the conclusion 
being that we must go back to Aristotle before passing 
through “ the anarchy of modern metaphysics.” 

The second volume of Chambers’s Cyclopedia deals 
with the eighteenth century (tos. 6d. net). The volume 
contains as frontispiece a portrait of Dr. Johnson, and 
about eighty smaller portraits of literary notables. The 
opening essay upon the eighteenth century is written by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, who pronounces for the novel as the 
chief gift of the eighteenth century to, English letters. 
History also then first attained coherency ; before then 
it had been mainly chronicle and compilation; but the 
great names of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon soon 
established English history at the highest level. The 
eighteenth century also gave us the daily newspaper ; 
and, in fact, seems to have initiated much in literature, 
while producing little of supreme merit. Mr. Dobson, as 
might be expected in a compilation dealing with the 
eighteenth century, contributes several other essays, 
notably those on Richardson, Fielding, and Goldsmith 
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Professor Saintsbury is another notable contributor. The 

eighteenth century is not by any means the most impres- 

sive period of our literature ; and the most obvious 

reflection on looking through the second volume of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia is, what a number of men 

famous in their day have passed into oblivion ! 


—_—_>—— 


SOME HISTORICAL WORKS. 


‘The Reign of Queen Anne.” 

“ THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE,” by Justin McCarthy 
(Chatto and Windus, 2 vols., 24s.).—Queen Anne, as 
perhaps the first submissively constitutional Sovereign of 
England, quite apart from the tremendous international 
importance of her reign, takes a very important place in 
history. “The Reign of Queen Anne” is a description 
and analysis of the Queen as woman and as Sovereign, 
and a history of the great wars which played such a 
dominating part in her reign. The view taken by Mr. 
McCarthy of the Queen is that as a woman she was a 
Tory and a Jacobite, but that as a Sovereign she con- 
formed entirely to the position of a constitutional ruler. 
She had a devout faith in the Divine Right of Kings, but 
she was intelligent enough to recognise established facts, 
and to see that no English monarch could henceforth 
reign without popular support. Even in her weakest 
moods she had a far better understanding of the duties 
of a constitutional Sovereign than was shown by any 
Sovereign of the House of Hanover down to the days when 
William IV. saw himself compelled to surrender his most 
cherished convictions to the advice of his ministers. As a 
political history the work deals at length with the War of 
the Spanish Succession, the famous campaigns of Peter- 
borough in Spain, and with the Union with Scotland. 
But not less interesting is its social and literary side, with 
Swift, the Sfecfator, with Pope, and the great literary 
luminaries of the early eighteenth century. 








Letters of Princess Lieven. 

PRINCESS LIEVEN, the Lutheran wife of a Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, is one of the 
most interesting figures who. played a conspicuous part 
in European and Anglo-Russian politics in the first 
quarter of last century. Some of her letters to Prince 
Metternich. having already been published, Messrs. 
Longmans have now brought out a volume of the letters 
(414 pp.; 14s. net) which she wrote to her brother, 
General Benckendorff, during her residence in London 
from 1812 to 1834. The collection is edited by Mr. 
Lionel G. Robinson, who might have been a little more 
sympathetic to the lady who was the heroine of the book. 
Mme. Novikoff in the close of the century played some- 
what the same part as Princess Lieven at its opening ; 
and _ it will be very interesting to contrast the Russian 
lady diplomatist of our time with her famous predecessor. 
The. book has, as a frontispiece, a reproduction of the 
portraits of Princess Lieven by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Mr. G. F, Watts. It would be easy: to fill many 
pages with extracts from these vivacious letters, but 
space forbids. Count Benckendorff, who has- now 
succeeded M. de Staal at the British Embassy, inherits 
a great. tradition. 


Bishop Creighton’s Essays. 
Mrs. CREIGHTON has performed a pious duty to her 
husband’s. memory by collecting in a volume of 356 
pages the “ Historical Essays and Reviews” of the late 
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Bishop of London. They are published by Messrs. Long- 
mans at 5s. net. The first half of the volume deals with 
the Italian subjects which the Bishop made his own. 
There are essays on Dante, AEneas Silvius (who was 
Pope Pius II.), on Vittorino (whom he calls a “ school- 
master of the Renascence”), and on Gismondo Malatesta, 
who ruled over Rimini from 1432 to 1468. Ofmore interest 
to English readers are the essays which deal with John 
Wickliff, and those in which he described the Border 
which he studied in his vicarage at Embleton, and the 
fen-land to which he was introduced when Bishop of 
Peterborough. There are two articles of the special 
correspondent class, one describing the Coronation of 
Nicholas II. at Moscow, at which the Bishop was present, 
and the other the Harvard Anniversary, which he 
described for the 77mes. 





All those who have had the pleasure of reading the 
earlier works of the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco on Italy will welcome her new book of 
“LOMBARD STUDIES” (Unwin, 16s. net). This is a 
collection of eleven delightfully written sketches of 
various subjects in Lombardy of yesterday and of to- 
day. The carefully chosen illustrations add much to 
the charm of the book, which reflects in its get-up great 
credit also upon the good taste of the publisher. 

“ HENRY GRATTAN,” by Percy M. Roxby (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 3s. 6d.), the Oxford Gladstone Prize Essay for 1902, 
is a very ably written analysis of the chief events of the 
career of the great Irishman. In conclusion Mr. Roxby 
points out that of the five great boons which Grattan sought 
for Ireland, Free Trade, Parliamentary Reform, Commuta- 
tion of Tithes, Catholic Emancipation, and Legislative 
Independence, all but the last are accomplished facts. 
Grattan, says Mr. Roxby, proves conclusively that it is 
possible to be an Irish patriot and at the same time a 
friend of England. 

Mr. Edward G. Browne has succeeded in producing 
an interesting book in his “A LITERARY HISTOR‘ 
OF PERSIA” (Unwin, 16s. net). Setting out with the 
aim of doing for Persian intellectual and literary 
achievements much what was accomplished with regard 
to English history by Green’s “Short History of the 
English People,” Mr. Browne has written a history of the 
Persian people, not of the kings and dynasties, and he 
has treated them from a literary point of view. An 
admirable index and a full bibliography add much to the 
value of the book. 

“East ANGLIA AND THE GREAT CIVIL WAR.” By 
Alfred Kingston, F.R.H.S. (London : Elliot Stock, 407 pp., 
5s.). A new edition of Mr. Kingston’s book, dealing with 
the notable part played by the seven Eastern counties in 
the Civil War. The book is based almost entirely upon 
contemporary material. 

—_—_—— 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 





An Australian Girl in London.* 

IF all Australian girls are like Louise Mack, the more 
of them who come to London the better it will be for 
London and the world. This book, published by Fisher 
Unwin (6s.), is a delightful revelation of a charming 
personality. Nothing can be more fresh, frank, cheerful, 
and entertaining than these letters of “Sylvia.” The 
first part of her book describes her journey through Italy ; 
but her impressions of London are the most interesting 
part of the book—at least, to Londoners. She is even 





* By Louise Mack (Mrs. Creed). (T. Fisher Unwin.) 6s. 
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enthusiastic about Bloomsbury. But the English, espe- 
cially the rural English, she finds very poor compared 
with her dear Australians ; “where the Englishman looks 
wooden and shallow, the Australian man looks green and 
deep.” English country-folk give her a shock ; every one 
in six is in some way malformed, and Nature seems to 
be reproducing turnips, carrots, potatoes, and radishes in 
their countenances. Louise Mack is a poet, and her 
poetic soul revels in dear, beautiful, haunted Bloomsbury. 
No one who reads the book will regret having done so. 
It is a fresh, bright picture of the Old World as seen by 
an Australian girl, and an even more charming picture 
of the Australian girl herself, with her passionate 
Australian patriotism, her childlike enthusiasm, all lit 
up with flashes of real piercing insight, which gives her 
book real distinction. 


Two on Their Travels.* 

A GossiPy book, copiously illustrated with amusing 
sketches by the authoress, and some good pictures, 
coloured and in black and white. The “two” are Mrs. 
Ethel Colquhoun and her husband Andrew. She begins 
to describe their travels at Singapore and visits Java, 
Borneo, the Sulus, the Philippines, Japan and Vladivo- 
stock, and then returns home by the Siberian Railway to 
Moscow. Mrs. Colquhoun is alively gossip, and given to 
dissertations by the way. One of the most interesting 
and characteristic passages is that in which she describes 
the difference between the American and English wives. 
American women, she says, if not selfish are extraordi- 
narily self-centred ; they are better talkers, brighter and 
more amusing socially than English women, but too often 
their wares are all in their shop windows. Their manners 
in society are brighter and more graceful than those of 
their English cousins, but they are less ready with the 
little acts, of tact and self-denial which constitute true 
politeness. American men do not mind being treated 
like worms. In Britain the male thing is number one, 
and in the States the female. 


The Eldorado of the Ancients.t 

IN Dr. Carl Peters’s preface we find briefly stated the 
objects and results of the exploration chronicled in this 
volume :— 

In publishing this detailed account of explorations and 
researches, which have occupied me from 1896 to 1902, I 
intend to prove that the most ancient nations of history obtained 
their gold, ivory, and other precious goods from South Africa, 
My discoveries show particularly that the ‘‘Ophir” of the 
time of Solomon was the country between the Lower Zambesi 
and the Limpopo River, and tend to establish the fact that the 
Egyptian ‘‘ Punt” expeditions in search for the yellow metal, 
copper, frankincense, and many other things, were directed to 
the same regions, 

Dr. Peters devotes a portion of his preface to a defence 
of his actions when Imperial German High Commissioner 
in the Kilimanjaro district. For these actions the German 
Government condemned him to lose his commission, and 
thus directly forced him to interest himself in the search 
for the Eldorado. There are nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions in the book. 

Two South American Books. 

“ THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA.” By Paul Fountain. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 306 pp., tos. 6d.) A very interesting 
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book, dealing with an almost: unknown continent, by the 
author of “ The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America.” Mr. Fountain wandered all over North 
America in the capacity of a huckster or pedlar, and 
then, pushed by love of adventure, extended his wander- 
ings to the southern half of the Western Continent, nearly 
all of which he has explored. The greater part of his 
book is occupied with the natural history of the regions 
through which-he passed, but he describes also his 
personal adventures, and gives many interesting details 
as to the manners and customs of the Indian races, 
some of which, notably the Araucanians of Chili, he 
finds much superior to their Spanish masters. The book 
contains seven illustrations, and is prefaced with a 
portrait of the author. 

It is often hard to understand the value of South 
American revolutions, but there is one at least which has 
not been without good result. This revolution, having 
unseated the President of Colombia, forced his sen, 
5. Pérez Triana, to voyage down the Orinoco in a canoe 
to safety, and this voyage enabled Sefior Triana to write 
his charming book “ DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A 
CANOE ” (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.), in which he gives a most 
interesting and well-written account of the country through 
which he passed, and the habits of the inhabitants. 


—~— 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

“ PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY,” by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (London: Longmans, Green and Co:, 
286 pp., 5s.). Also a new edition, uniform with the 1902 
editions of “‘The History of Trade Unionism” and 
‘Industrial Democracy.” The book is brought up to 
date by a lengthy preface, in which the authors discuss 
the problems raised by recent industrial developments, 
notably the extension of the American Trust system. 
Mr. Webb, while insisting upon the improvement’ of 
industrial organisation implied in the Trust, thinks that 
the danger of the consumer not getting the benefit of this 
improvement is exaggerated and comparatively unimpor- 
tant. Anything like an absolute, mdnopoly of the staple 
needs of the masses is impossible. It will probably pay 
the Trust better to reduce prices than to raise them. 
The remedy for any oppressive raising of prices is to 
abolish the Customs tariff—a result which is to be 
expected as the Trust system extends. But the chief 
profits of the Trust represent economies in production 
brought about by its own formation. 

“ THE STATE IN ITS RELATION 10 TRADE.” By Lord 
Farrer. With Supplementary Chapter by Sir Robert 
Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 208 pp., 3s. 6d.) This is an interesting and 
suggestive little book, dealing with the many problems 
implied in its title. The book, among other things, is a 
strong protest against Protectionist fallacies. It is .not, 
however, easy to agree with all Lord Farrer says as to 
the limitations of State and municipal enterprise. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.” By; 
T. H.’S. Escott. (London: Hurst and Blackett. Two 
vols., 15s.) A survey, dating from its origin, of the 
advance of the House of Commons to supreme power in 
the State. The first volume comes down to the Civil 
War ; the second brings the story up to our time. The 
book is a great collection of forgotten names and 
forgotten facts, and it is not very easy to trace in it, 
any sense of the evolutionary development of modern 
English constitutionalism. It is very well described by 
its title. q 
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MR. CARNEGIE AND THE 
R. CARNEGIE’S Rectorial address is one of 


iL the most interesting dissertations which he 
has ever 


FUTURE OF THE WORLD. 


latest utterances of the seer of Skibo. ‘The subjec: of 
his address, which, curiously enough, is not stated 
on his title-page, 








addressed to the 
world. It is not 
so much thatthere 
is anything new 
in it, for Mr. Car- 
negie has already 
said in one form 
or another most 
of the things 
which are to he 
found in the pre- 
sent address, Mr. 
Carnegie has 
sseldomcondensed 
into so short a 
compass the net 
results of his pro- 
phefic survey of 
the future of the 
world. , 
To-day people 
think of Mr. Car- 
negie chiefly as a 
millionaire who is 
struggling in: vain 
by the who'esale 
endowment of 
Free Libraries to 
escape the dis- 
grace which he 
is popularly sup- 
posed to .have 
declared .to :be 


the fot of . the supremacy oon 
man who diés , mains in the 
rich. It is, prob- From a photograph 1y) [E. H. Mills, family. It is not 
able, however, ; Andrew Carnegie. altogether _lost 


that when Mr. 

Carnegie has passed from our midst he will be 
remembered much more for the shrewdness of his 
political foresight than either for the making or the 
distribution’ of his millions. In his address to the 
students at St. Andrews he sets forth Carnegie at his 
best. We have seen so many of Mr. Carnegie’s pro- 
phecies come true that we listen with respect to the 
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are the economic 
changes — which 
have come nd 
are coming into 
the relative posi- 
tion and power 
of the nations. 
He begins his dis- 
course by a rapid 
survey of the 
changes which he 
has seen in his 
lifetime in the 
relative — position 
of the United 
States, Great 
Britain, Germany, 
andthe other 
nations in the 
trade of _ the 
world. In a few 
vigorous” sen- 
tences he de- 
scribes how the 
sceptre of material 
supremacy. has 
been — wrenched 
from the Hand of 
Great Britain by 
her eldest son 
and rightful heir, 
who now wears 
the crown. The 


what the © race 
still holds. But he fears that England will not even 
be able to maintain the second position, By the 
end of ten years Germany will run Britain close for 
the second place as a manufacturing nation. He does 
not think much of the manufacturing future either of 
Canada or Australia. Neither the Dominion nor the 
Commonwealth is ever likely, he says, so far as can 
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yet be seen, to be important factors as manufacturers 
for the world’s trade. 

Mr. Carnegie then proceeds to call attention to 
yarious considerations which affect this economic 
rivalry of the nations. He first insists upon the vital 
fact that the most powerful weapon for conquering 
foreign markets is a profitable home market. The 
nation fortified by the best home demand will finally 
conquer the world’s trade in the neutral markets. 
Those possessing a profitable home market can afford 
to supply foreign markets without direct profits, or 
even at a loss whenever necessary. The second ‘is 
that population is of prime importance in considering 
the industrial development of nations. Great Britain 
is only increasing at the rate of 360,000 a year, 
Germany at the rate of 550,000, and the United States 
at the rate of 1,350,000. ‘Thirdly, he insists upon the 
great law of the dominating influence of raw materials. 
It is the raw material which attracts capital and labour 
from all parts of the world to the place in which it is 
to be found; and untilled fertile soil attracts and 
increases population. Mr. Carnegie then proceeds to 
point out how very much more important is the home 
market than the foreign market. He says that the 
American home market consumes go per cent. of all 
its field crops with the exception of cotton, and it 
already manufactures as much of the total cotton crop 
as Great Britain imports :— 

The home-market of America takes ninety-six per cent. of all 
manufactured articles ; only four per cent goes to foreign markets. 
Even Britain’s home-market takes four-fifths of her manufactures ; 
only one-fifth goes abroad. -Politicians give far too much atten- 
tion to distant foreign markets, which can never amount to 
much, and far too little to measures for improving conditions at 
home which would increase the infinitely more important home- 
market. If the people of the United Kingdom could spend 
even one pound per head more per year, her Home Commerce 
would be increased more than the total value of her exports to 
all of Australasia, British North America, and China combined. 
Truly Foreign Commerce is a braggart always in evidence, Home 
Commerce the true King. 

Speaking of the conditions which govern industrial 
success My. Carnegie lays stress upon the efficiency of 
the workmen. ‘The American, he thinks, is efficient 
beyond other men because he is compounded of the 
best of other nations, and developed in a climate 
under political and social conditions — stimulating 
beyond any to be found elsewhere. Britain is being 
beaten at the present time because employers fail. to 
give business their unremitting attention, and regard 
it only as a means to win entrance to another 
rank of society. ‘The employed think too much of 
how little they need do, and too little of how much 
they can do. Both classes take life too easily. He, 
thinks that the workmen of the Continent are superior 
to those of Great Britain, and that those of the 
United States are superior to those of the Continent. 
The superiority of the Continental workmen lies in 
thoroughness and in method, and in their greater 
sobriety and more regular habits. Great Britain 


spends £160,000,000 sterling a year in drink, and 
432,000,000 in tobacco. He suggests that employers 
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would find it more to their interest to give shares in 
the business to their best employees. The great 
secret of success in the business of million-making is to 
make partners of valuable managers of departments. 

Great Britain’s prospect of success in the future is 
overclouded by the fact that her expenditure in peace 
time is 70s. per head per annum as against 41s. in 
Germany, 35s. in Russia, and 28s. in the United 
States. Nevertheless he thinks that the wealth, climate, 
geographical position and resources of England will 
enable her to hold her own if only her people become 
as industrious as those of the Continent. We buy 
sixty millions worth a year of foreign supplies which 
we could produce at home. This represents about 
one-fourth of our foreign exports. Britain is strong 
in her coal-fields, but her ironstone is giving out. He 
fears that years of painful lessons are before the 
British people, but tne lessons will be salutary. 

The future of the world, however, belongs to the 
American Union. At the present rate of progress 
America in the lifetime of many living men will have 
a population equal to that of all Europe to-day, with 
the exception of Russia. The United States is 
already so far ahead of any industrial nation that it is 
necessary to compare her not with France, Germany 
or Russia, but with the whole Continent. Mr. 
Carnegie points out that Europe maintains 9,000,000 
soldiers, whereas the American Union has only 
67,000. Europe builds and equips 410 battle-ships, 
cruisers and coast defence vessels, but America 
has only thirty-five. The Continent of the 
American Union is emancipated from the dread 
of war between the federated States. Between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific seaboard there is absolute 
Free Trade. ‘The business man dreads neither inter- 
ference with supplies, hostile legislation, nor national 
antipathies, Business is carried on everywhere under 
the same conditions, the same laws, the same flags, 
and there are free markets everywhere. In Europe 
the manufacturer has to trade in a continent divided 
into hostile and warring States, with different laws and 
customs and tariffs at every frontier, and the fear of 
war hangs over all. In the United States the inland 
waterways and railways render transportation possible 
at rates unknown in this country. ‘There is Free 
‘Trade in railroad-building, and with regard to inland 
waterways the whole country is treated as a unit. All 
articles can be floated or towed three or four thousand 
miles at a few shillings per ton. Railway rates do not 
average over one-half, sometimes one-third, of those 
of Europe for long distances. Hence Europe is hope- 
lessly handicapped in competition with America. 

What, asks Mr. Carnegie, must Europe do to im- 
prove her position? He says there is only one 
answer. Europe labours in vain until she secures 
some form of political and industrial union by which 
peace and free exchange could be secured between all 
its units. Without this nothing of importance can be 
gained. Mr. Carnegie exults in the establishment of 
the Hague Tribunal, thanks to the initiative of the 
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enlightened peace-loving Emperor of Russia. <A 
thousand years hence the historian will probably cite 
the achievement of the Hague Conference as the most 
important event of the century, and it will give the 
Tsar unimpeachable title to rank with the few supreme 
benefactors of men. Still, although the Hague ‘Tribu- 
nal offers a method of settling international differences 
something more is needed. There must be an alliance 
to: secure international peace, which must precede the 
federation of Europe. A great man, says Mr. Car- 
negie, has risen in Germany—the Kaiser to wit. Here 
is a personality, a power, potent for good and 
evil in the world. He is not only the Emperor, 
but he is the vital force of the Empire. Mr. 
Carnegie wonders whether the Kaiser may not 
be inspired to devote himself to the further extension 
of the German Constitution. All that Germany 
has gained by consolidation into an Empire, Europe 
would gain, and even more, by combination into one. 
A combination of the German and American Consti- 
tutions seems not improbable. ‘The smaller merged 
nations would lose little and gain much by becoming 
parts of larger areas. Such consolidations are certain 
to come. If the European Powers, with the exception 
of Russia, refuse to agree to enjoy peaceful security, 
Free Trade among themselves, and to act as a union, 
they will have to revolve like so many Lilliputians 
round the giant Gulliver, the American Union soon to 
embrace 200,000,000 people of English-speaking race, 
capable of supplying most of the world’s wants at the 
lowest and yet profitable prices. ‘The most sanguine 
predictions in regard to the advantages and coming 
triumphs of the United States, industrial and com- 
mercial, are in Mr. Carnegie’s calm judgment probably 
destined to be exceeded. ‘Therefore he assumes that 
Continental Europe will finally be compelled, if not 
to federalise, to adopt means to secure peace among 
themselves which would lead to some form of federa- 
tion under Free Trade. 

There comes the final question of all, namely, what 
will be the position of the British Empire when a 
federated Europe confronts a federated America? Mr, 
Carnegie says :— 

The question arises, what would Britain do if Continental 
Europe be thus relieved from internal dangers and under free 
trade possessed of the indispensable home-market, and were 
finally to be federated into one Zollverein or great Power ? 
Would she remain a small separate island nation of forty-five or 
fifty millions, against the hundreds of millions of the Contirlent ? 
Or, if invited, become a member of the European Consolida- 
tion—our race submerged by Slav, Teutonic, and Latin races ? 
Or would the Mother-heart, beating fast within her, turn her 
gaze longingly to her children across the sea, then hundreds of 
millions strong, and, grasping their outstretched hand, murmur, 
“‘ Whithersoever thou goest I go, thy people are my people.” 
The. English-speaking race thus becoming again as it was 
before —for offence never, for defence ever—one and inseparable. 
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MR. W. CUNNINGHAM, in an article in JJacmillan’s 
Magazine on “The Imperialism of Cromwell,” maintains 
“that Cromwell was but little concerned with the progress 
in commerce. and colonisation which brought about the 
expansion of England.” 





THE MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE. ° 
THE Vagazine of Commerce, the first number of which 
appears this month, is a welcome illustration of the 
extent to which the commercial classes are waking up. 
The watchword of the magazine is the advancement of 
commerce. It is an attempt to supply the business 
community with a literary and artistic magazine which 
will record developments in commerce as other maya- 
zines record them in art and literature. The time has 
come, says the editor, for the commercial community to 
assert itself. Inthe United Kingdom the business man is 
too often ashamed of his business ; a ridiculous phenomenon 
which finds its parallel in no other commercial nation. 
There is no doubt about the sumptuous get-up of the 
Magazine of Commerce. Some of the pictures in the 
article on Motor-Making in Coventry are printed in 
colours, but for the most part they are reproduced as 
process blocks. The first article formulates a demand 
that the consular service must be put upon a business 
footing. It is declared to be at present only an elabo- 
rate sham. The next article describes Lloyds’, and gives 
portraits and illustrations to enable us to understand 
how that great insurance centre works. In another 
article the new Ministry is summed up from 
commercial point of view. Mr. Ritchie’s appointment is 
approved, and the Marquis of Londonderry’s condemned. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour is declared to be out of place 
at the Board of Trade, and Mr. Arthur Balfour has 
missed a great opportunity in neglecting to fill up his new 
Cabinet with men of business. There is a sketch of 
Birmingham and its industries, with the inevitable portrait 
of Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Who’s Who in the World of 
Commerce” is another department, with portraits printed 
in two colours. The article, “ Side Lights on the Morgan 
Combine,” is illustrated with full-page portraits of Mr. 
Morgan, which I reproduce as a frontispiece, and Lord 
Inverclyde. The first of a series of articles upon Markets 
of the Future is Mr. S. D. Baynes’ paper on South Africa, 
which is illustrated with a portrait of Mr. Alfred Beit. 





CA’ CANNYISM IN THE STATES. 

THOSE who think that the Trades Union alone 1s the 
bar to English rivalry with America had better read Mr. 
M. C. Cunniff’s paper on “ Labour Union Restriction of 
Industry” in the October World's Work. The facts, as 
shown by Mr. Cunniff, are that in America, as in 
England, restriction of output is a very common abuse 
of Trades Unionism. So we must seek for some other 
explanation of America’s raid upon our markets. 

Mr. Cunniff’s article is not statistical, and contains no 
very definite information as to the methods of the 
American Labour Union in respect to output. It is, 
rather, a series of conversations and interviews, contain- 
ing general affirmation of his assertion that the restric- 
tion of industry is common in America. He says the 
builders admitted to him that they could build twice as 
quickly and 20 per cent. more cheaply than they actually 
do. The Union won’t allow two shifts a day, and fine 
men for working overtime on Saturday. One builder told 
Mr. Cunniff that without the Unions he could save 20 per 
cent. in the cost of his operations. The Unions, in short, 
obstruct the efforts of employers to seek the most econo- 
mical forms of industry, maintaining that this falls as 
clearly within their province ‘as obstructing attempts to 
economies in wages. But, curiously enough, the worst 
condemnation of the American Union was put by a hat- 
maker in the following words : “ We're as badly off as in 
England.” However, Mr. Cunniff’s final judgment is 
that there is no “ flagrant, noticeable, English dawdling,” 
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6d. Oct. 15. 


2s. 6d. Nov. . 


The following Table includes only 


G. F. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, Meap Anp Co., NEw YorK. 25 cts. 


Oct. 

Matthew Arnold. Illus. . K. Chesterton. 
American Caricature and Comic Art. Illus. 
‘Thomas Hardy’s Women. B. de Casseras. 
Maurice Hewlett’s Italy. Illus. Louise C. Hale. 
W. S. Gilbert. L. M. Isaacs. 

3edford ; the Land of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Illus. 
Early American Bookbinding. Illus. W. A. Andrews. 


La Touch Hancock. 


J. N. Davies. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuine Co., Toronto. 


25 cts. Oct. 
Hong Kong. Illus. J.S. Thomson. _ . 
‘The Queens of Europe. With Portraits.” Margaret Sherrington. 
Our Autumn Night Skies. Illus. Elsie A. Dent. 
Bowling on the Green. Illus. G. Elliott. 

Captain.—Georce Newnes. 

Do Monkeys reason? Illus. Prof. m . Gainer. 
Other Moons than Ours, Illus. W. G. Bell. 


2! Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 1s. Oct. 

( ‘ardinal Gotti and the Propaganda. J. Murphy. 

St. Francis Xavier and Unitarianism. « 

‘The Reaw akening i in Ireland. Illus. S. MacManus, 

Sister Marie du Sacré-Coeur; a Reformer in Education. 
Castomir. 

The Mystical Nuptials between our Lord and Some of the Saints. 
Georgina P. Curtis. 


6d. Nov. 


John Corish and Nicholas Devereux ; Two Notable Utica Pioneers. 


J. C. Brogan. 
The Religious Element in Modern Poetry. 


Century Magazine.—Macmittan, 
‘The New York Police Court. Illus. E, Biorkman. 
Gustavo Salvini. Illus. W. A. Lewis. 
The Prologue of the American Revolution. Illus. 
‘The Grand Caijion of the Colorado. 
The So-Called Beef Trust. G. B. Fife. 


F. Waters. 
1s. 4d. Nov. 


J. H. Smith. 
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Illus. 


Illus. 
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Chambers’s Journal.—47, PAreRNosTER Row. 
The Passes of the Pyrenees. 
A Chat about Pike-Fishing. Sansterre. 
Reminiscences of an Indian Military Police Officer.® Jungul Wallah. 
What are the Stars? the Riddle of the Universe. A, W, Roberts. 
The Romance of the Canadian Pacific Railway. E. Ay Reynolds-Ball. 
How Editors say ‘‘ No,” 
Some Rabbit-Proof Plants and Flowers. W. Smyth. 
Reminiscences of Edinburgh Sixty to Eighty Years Ago. 


7d. Nov. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Sociery. 
6d. N 


Nov. 
The C.M.S. and the Younger Corey. srs: Fe. 

Round the Buvuma Islands. Rev. 5. R. Skeens. 

Critical Objections to Foreign Missions, Rev. G. T. Manley. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Srorriswoopr. 6s. Oct. 15. 
Religion in Oxford. 
rck, Darwin, and Weismann. 
The Religious Condition of Italy. 
The Holy Eucharist ; an Historical Inquiry. Contd. 
Missions to Hindus. Contd. 
The Third Order of St. Francis. 
Criticism, Rational and Irrational. 
Education and Religious Liberty. 


Contemporary Review.—Co.umeus Co. 2s. 6d.. Nov. 
The Boers and the Empire. Gen, Botha, 
The Place of Emile Zola in Literature.. Edouard Rod. 
The Education Bill and the Free Churches, Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 
Burns as an English Poet. David Christie Murray. 
The Newer Dispensation. E. Wake Cook. 
The Shuffled Government. Herbert Pauh 
St. Augustine and the Roman Claims. Joseph McCabe. 
Submarine Work ; the Inventions of Signor Pino. Dr. Carlo Iberti. 
The Cunard Agreement. W. R. Lawson. 
The Attic Homestead. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, 
Mr. — Coleridge’s Open Lettér to the Registrar-General. | Stephen 
aget 
Who were the Greeks? Prof. Sayce. 
The White Slave Trade. 
Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Exvper. 1s. Nov. 
Sir Edward Berry. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
The Solicitor ; Prospects in the Profession. 
The Making of Modern Europe. Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
Nights at Play. Rev. H. G. D. Latham. 
Letter from Oxford in the Vacation. Urbanus Sy Aedes: 


Cosmopolitan.—Inrernationar News Co. 6d. Oct. 
Alexander Hamilton. Illus. J. Fiske. 
The Winter’s Drama in New York. Illus. W.:Bathon. 
Climbing the Scotch Alps. Illus. A.C. Gordon. 
Captains of Industry. Illus. Contd. f. H. oe > and othe: 
Che Coronation and Its Significance. Illus. W. ‘I’. Stead. 
Mankind in the Making. Contd. H. G. Wells. 
When Woman’s Ideals fail. Lavinia Hart. 


Critie.—Putnam, New York. 25 cts. Oct. 
The New Pagan Lilt. J. P. Mowbray. 
Letters and Reminiscences from Last Century. 
Leaves from Whitman’s Later Life. Illus. His Literary Executors. 
Where Irving worked.and wandered. awe _Elia S. Mapes. 
Literary Landmarks of New York. I}lus. Hemstreet. 
Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts.” Sir Leslie pices’ 
Hotels as Homes? Lady Grove. 


Dublin Review.—Burns anv Oatrs. 6s. Oct. 15. 


The Power behind the French Government. J. B. Milburn. 
The Influence of Christianity on Dramatic Ideals of Character. D. M. 


O’Connor. 
The World Empires of Rome and Britain. Rev. ¥ e. Kent. 
Undesigned Coincidences in the Old ‘Testament. H. Pope. 


Contemporary Pictures of the Religious Troubles in ‘e ngland, 1642-3. M. H. 

Experiments in the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools in Germ: wy. 
Rev. L. Nolle. 

The Magi; a Footnote to Matthew II. Rev. Casartelli. 

The Earliest Christianity in China. Prof. E. i Barker. 

East and West.—21, PATernosrer Square. rrupes. (Oct. 
Should India be represented in the British Parliament? J. Chailley-Ber 
Golconda. Major W. Haig. sheila 
The Nairs of the Malabar Coast. A. Nundy. 

East and West. H. A. Browne. 
Cultivation of Indian Vernaculars. Dr. B. D. Basu. 
n Eastern View of Western Science. Asiaticus. 
The Church and Biblical Criticism. J. N. Farquhar. 
The Term of the Indian Financial Year. W. M: utin Wood. 
The Indian Ryot. Dr. J. Murdoch. 


Economie Review.—Ruivincrons. 3s. Oct. 15. 
A Natural Outcome of Protection. W. F. Ford. 
The Ethics of Employment. J. G. Leigh. 
Co-operative Agricujture in Denmark. EK. Givskov. 
The Next Steps in Social Policy. Rey. ‘I’. C. Fry 
The American Invasion of Canada, and How to meet It. 
A Parisian Toynbee Hall. O. Rysden. 
Co-operation as a Link among Nations. H. W. Wolff. 


A. Smith. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Edinburgh nainees, —Laaaucns. 6s. Oct. 
Three Race Heroines in Epic Story. 
Government and ‘Trade. 
The Rise and Influence of Darwinism. 
The Military Career of the First Earl Grey. 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. 
The Empire and the Colonies, 
The English Novel in the Nineteenth Century. 
M. Emile Faguet and the Eighteenth Century. 
England and Russia during the Nineteenth Century. 


Educational Review.—TxHe American SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ext 
Book Acency, Lonpon. 1s. 8d. Oct. 


Points of Contrast in the Educational Situation in England and An.-rica, 


Michael E. Sadler. 


How the School strengthens the Individuality of the Pupil. Willia.. '. 


Harris. 
Educational Progress of the Year. William R. Harper. 


Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the College Entrance Exatina- 


tion Board. 
Correlation of Algebra, Geometry, and Physics. Edith Long. 
New York City Schools and the Poor. W. H. Maxwell. 


Educational Times.—-89, FarRiNGDON STREET. 
The Teaching of Geography. L. W. Lyde. 
The New Day Training College. - Prof. Adams. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. rs. Nov. 

The Emigration of Women to South Africa. Lady Jeune. 

Imperial Aspects of the Coal Question, Benjamin ‘f'aylor. 

Some Living Faiths of the Empire. Sir Walter Miéville. 

Humours of the Irish Law Courts in the Nineteenth Century. Cvitd. 

. P. Stuart. 

Words to Women Workers. “Lady Battersea. 

The Indian Civil Service. Edward Rose. 

Thirty Years in Australia. Ada Cambridge. 

Life Insurance. Thrift. 

Moose-Hunting in Nova Scotia. A. P. Silver. 

Concerning Famines in India. Cornelia Sorabji. 

(german Manceuvres, tg0z._ A British Cavalry Officer. 

The Agrarian System of Tiberius Gracchus and Land Legislation in New 
Zealand ; a Curious Parallel. O. ‘I. J. Alpers. 

Wanted: A Universal Language and an Anglo-American Acad-my,. 
Walter Reid. 

Phases of Over-Sea Life. Contd. * Old Students of the Colonial College 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Nov. 
The Present Industrial Importance of Technical Education. Sir P. Mag 
Cost of Energy in Electrical Supply. A.D, Adams. 
The Railway System of Natal. Illus. J. Hartley Knight. 
The Utilisation of the Peat Fuels of Europe, Illus. A. Dal. 
Progress in Internal-C ‘ombustion Engines. W. H. Booth. 
The Economical Significance of a High Wage Rate. P. Longmuir. 
A Review of Wireless Telegraph Engincering Practice. Illus. A. F. 
Collins. 
The Engineer in the Moro Campaign. Illus. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kins. 6d. Oct. 15. 
Modern Steam Boiler Construction. Illus. F. J. Rowan. 
Modern Electrical Engineering. Illus. 5. F. Walker 
Workshop Words and Their Origin. W. H. Sargent. 
Steam Boiler Appliances. Illus. W. F. Goodrich. 

English Historical Review.—LonGmans. 5s. Oct. 15. 

Dr. Guest and the English Conquest of Scuth Britain. W. H. Stevenson. 
The Sources of the History of St. Francis of Assisi. Prof. Little. 
George IIL. and His First Cabinet. D. A. Winstanley. 
Lord Acton. R. L. Poole. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Uswix. 6d. Nov. 
Stuart Recollections in F “oe Illus. H. M. Vaughan. 
Life in a Canadian Camp. F. E. Herring. 
The Andaman Penal aed Illus. S. Breach Chester. 
Cauchopolis. lilus. J. Pearce. 
Englishwoman’s Review.—Witiiams anv NorGAte. 1s. Oct. 15. 
Women’s Suffrage in France. Madame Schmahl. 
Nature's Economics. 
Need for Lady Lawyers in India, 


6d.. Nov 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents, Oct. 
Mark Hambourg. With Portrait. W. Armstrong. 


Everybody’s Magazine.—J. Wanamaker, New York. 10 cts, 
Oct, 


Alfred Beit. Illus. C. Roberts. 

Experiences of a Literary Woman as a Working Girl at the Lynn Shoe 
Factories. Illus. Marie on Vorst. 

Vasilli Verestchagin. Illus. B. Taylor. 

How Miss Haley supplied C Pokus Secevaré with Money to pay Teachers 
Salaries. Dr, A. E. Winship. 

Expositor.—Hopper Aanp StovGHTon. rs. Nov. 

Specimen of a New Translation of the Prophets. Prof. S. R. Driver. 

The Basis of Christian Certainty. Rev. J. Stalker. 

The Function of the Miracles. Rev. A. KE, Garvie. § 

On the Meaning and Scope of Jeremiah VII., 22, 23. Prof. Ed. Konig. 
Expository Times.—Simrxin, MarsHats, 6d. Nov. 
Miracles and the Supernatural Character of the Gospels. Prof. W. Sanday. 

Jeremy Taylor and Richard Baxter. Rev. M. Lewis. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT 


Feilden’s Magazine.—104, Hick Hotsorn. 1s. Oct. 55. 
Propeller-Shafts. Illus. Expert 
Electric Pumping’in Great Britain. Illus, I. W. Chubb, 
High-Speed Engines. Illus. Contd. J. H. Dales. edi 
Machinery in the Tea Industry. Illus. Contd. H. J. Kersting Green. 
A Record of British Enterprise on the Continent. Illus. E. C. Amos. 


The New Generating Plants of the Niagara Falls Power Company. Illus. 
H. W. Buck 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ano Hawi. 2s. 6d. Nov. 


Dissident Liberal. 
Sir H. M. Stanley. 
Capt. Gambier. 


The Reversion to Toryism. 
New Aspirants for African Fame. 
Macedonian Intrigues and Their Fruits. 


Philip James Bailey. KE. Gosse. ; 
The War and Its Critics. Major A. Griffiths. 
The Art of Zola. F. Gribble 


The Port of London. F. Miller. 

The German Emperor as a Political Factor. 

The Limitations of Lord Macaulay. H.C. 

The Monroe Doctrine. Prof. H. B. Leech. 

Officers for the Fleet. R. Appleyard. 

The Secret of the Day. E. Phillpotts. 

Are the Classics to go? Prof. J. P. Postgate. 

Henry Ryecroft ; an Author at Grass. Contd. 
Forum.—Forvum PustisuinG Co., New York. 

American Politics. Henry L. West. 

Foreign Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Sculpture. Russell Sturgis. 

A Test in Arithmetic. J. M. Rice. 

The Political Situation in Russia. 

Herbert W. Paul’s ‘“* Matthew Arnold.” 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. Oct. 15. 
From the Somali Coast through Southern Ethiopia to the Sudan. Map and 
Illus. O. Neumann. 
A Trip up the Khor Felus and Country on the Left Bank of Sobat. 
Capt. H. H. Wilson, 
The Winter Expedition of the Axfarct: 
Andersson. 


O. Eltzbacher, 
Foxcroft. 


G. Gissing 


Oct. 50 cents. 


Isaac A.’ Hourwich. 
Prof. W. P. Trent. 


Map. 


to South Georgia. Dr, J. G. 


The Shore of Demerara and Essequibo, British Guiana. Illus. F. J. Gray. 
Some Geographical Problems. Col. Sir T. H. Holdich. 
The Recent Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions. 

Geological Magaziné.—Durav. 1s. 6d. Oct. 15. 


The Pliocene Vertebrate Fauna from the Wadi-Natrun, Egypt. Illus. 
C. W. Andrews. 

Eophrynus and Allied Carboniferous Arachnida. R. I. Pocock. 

Ona Cause of River Curves. With Diagrams. C, Callaway. 





Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. Nov. 
Friendships with Insects. ig Mrs. 3rightwen. 
Lady Photographers’ Studios. Illus. F. Miller. 

Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.k Srreet, Stranp. 6d. Nov. 


Miss Alice Stronach. 
Lena Shepstone. 


Illus. 
Illus. 


Prince Edward ; Our Future King. 
Some Wonderful Miniature Models. 


Elastic Toys aad How to make Them. Illus. Meredith Nugent. 
The Charm o/ the English Hedgerow. Illus. R. B. Lodge. } 
Miss Maud Menpes on Process Work ; a Novel Profession for Girls; Inter- 
view. illus. Frances Brunker. 
Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Nov. 
Letters and Reminiscences from Last Century. Contd. Illus. 
Stonehenge ; Over Historic Ground. Illus,. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Laying the Boundary-Line from the Orange to Vaal Rivers. Contd. Lieut.- 


Gen. Sir Charles Warren. 
His Majesty’s Submarines. Illus. H.C. Fyve. 
Nov . 
Illus. R. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Strreer. 6d: 
How Boys’ Books are written; a Talk with Mr. G. A. Henty. 
Blathwayt. 
Lord Cromer ; the Maker of Modern Egypt. With Portrait. J. H. Young 
St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, Illus. J. C. Story. 
Raphael. Illus. Rev. R. B. Downes. 
A Talk with Edward Marston. With Portrait. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmsworrn. 34d. 
The Saving of Egypt. Illus. Sir Benj. Baker. 
How to conduct a Great Hotel. Illus. Carl Ritz. 
How to make a Child strong in Play. Illus. E, Sandow. 
Driving the Fastest Train in the World. Eugéne Rudloff. 
The Romance of Map-Making. _ Illus. Vintle. 
The Life Story of the Mouse. Illus. Douglas English. 
Heroines Who propose. Illus. Robert Leighton. 
Children Who earn Big Incomes. Illus, Ignota. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE SrREE?. 1s. 
Through Siberia to Behring Strait. Illus. H. de Windt. 
The Newest Conceptions of Life. C. Snyder. 

Surrey Downs. Illus. A. Colton. 

Evolution and the Present Age. J. Fiske. 

Ancient Peoples of the Petrified Forest of Arizona. Illus. W. 
The Distribution of Rainfall. With Map. A. J. Herbertson. 
New England Fisher-Folk. Illus. G. W, Carryl. 

Illus. F.G. Kenyon. 

Illus, L. Roger-Miles. 


R. Blathwayt. 


Oct, to, 


Nov. 


Hough. 


How the Bible came down to Us. 
Puvis de Chavannes, Caricaturist. 
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~ Hibbert Journal.—WiiLiiAmMs AND NorGare. 2s. 6d. Oct. 15 
Che Basis of Christian Doctrine. Prof. P. Gardner. 
The Concept cf the Infinite. Prof. J. Royce. 

‘The Outstanding Controversy between Science and 

Lodge. 

M: itthew Arnold. Rey. Stopford A. Bri woke. 
* Righteousness of God” in St. Paul’s Theology. 
Karly Doctrinal Modifications of the Gospels. F. 


Homiletic Review. Vis ; LEET STREET. 15. 
Che Education of Christ. Prof. V Ramsay. 
The Place of the Doctrine of the "itoly Spirit in the Preaching of To-Day. 
Dr. J. M. Campbell. 
hose Famous Three Greek Words in the Book of Daniel. 
Wilkinson. 

Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg ; 
tional Belief. B. Pick. 
House.—I’. Fisher Unwin. 6d. 

Contd, F. 5. Eilis. 


Faith. Sir Oliver 


Principal J. Drummond. 
. Conybeare. 


Oct. 


Prof. W. C. 
a Nineteenth Century Guardian of Tradi- 


Noy. 
William Morris. 


Humane Review.—6, York Srreer, Covenr Garpen. 1s. Oct. 15. 
The Poems of John Barlas. 
A Talk with Miss Jane Addams and Leo Tolstoy. A. Maude. 


A Visit to the Antwerp Zoo. Dr. G. C. Williamson. 

4 Plea for Manual Labour. H. Rix. 

The Treatment of Natives in India. R. Somerville Wood. 
‘The Fate of the Fur Seal. J. Collinson. 


International Journal of Ethics,—Swan 
Oct. 
Cook. 
Alfred Fouillée. 
William D. Morrison. 
Ralph B. Perry. 


SONNENSCHEIN, 2s. 6d. 


Criticism of Public Men. Waldo L. 
The Ethics of Nietzsche and Guyau. 
‘The Treatment of the Criminal in England. 
The Practical Conse iousness of Freedom. 
Mind and Nature. A, Taylor, 
The Pampered Children of the Poor. 


International Quarterly.—U> 
Property Rights in Water. E. Mead, 
he ‘I'wo Idealisms. G. Santayana. 
Religious Fusion. C. H. ‘Toy. 
Napoleon. M. Debrit. 

Cicero, R. Y. Tyrrell. 

The Egypt of To-day. J. W. Jenks. 

National Art in a National Metrgpolis. 

Zionism. M. Nordau. 

Hermann Sudermann, R. M, Meyer. 

Héloise. H. O. Taylo 

‘The Native States of India. Sir W. Lee-Warner 

The Elective System, Historically Considered. J. H.‘ Robinson. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt, Dust. 6d. Nov. 

Round the World ; Letters of a Globe-Trotter, C. T. Waters, 

John O’ Hagan on Thomas Carlyle. Conel. 


Journal of Hygiene.—t. J. Cray. 5s. se 15 
Bactericidal Effect exerted by Sitien B Sot . E. Wright and 
Windsor. 
Ihe Air of Factories and Workshops. J. S. Haldane. 
The Digestibility of the Albuminous Constituents of Human Milk, and That 
of Various Substitutes for I. F. W. ‘Tunnicliffe. 
A Review of Current ‘Theories regarding Immunity. Concl. 


Journal of Political Economy.—P. S. Kivc. 
Commerce and ‘Tariffs in the Philippines. Carl C. Plehn. 
Prices and the Internz ati nal Movement of Specie. J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Circulating Medium during the Civil War. Wesley C. Mitchell. 

P roduction and Consumption of the Precious Metals. I. A. Hourwich. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keciner. 
2s. ct. 15. 

Capt. G. W. Redway. 
Military Riding and Breaking. 


Ida M. Metcalf. 


‘win. rz dol. 25 cts. Sept. 


W. H. Low. 


On the 
F. 


J. Ritchie. 


75 cts. Sept. 


Complexity in Army Accounts. 

Suggested Improvements in 
Horace Hayes. 

Von Lébell Reports of the Changes and Progress in Military Matters in 
igor. Lieut.-Col. E. Gunter. 


King and Country.—Horace 

[he Empire and the Family. 

The Educational Holy War. 

What a Patriot King might do. 

Wake up, Imperialists ! 

The Imperial Pillory. 

The British Outlook. Sir F. 

Austen Chamberlain; an 
Heaton. 

Empire, Business, and Morals. 

Reminiscences of the Days before the Revolution in America. 
Argyll. 

Che Present State of the Church in England. E. 

Our English Sunday. P. Bacon Phillips. 

The Vulgarity of Wealth. Miss Marie Corelli. 

James Russell Lowell. Rev. A. Cooper. 

An Imperial Conference by Post—Progress of Pa 
pdsium. 

Colonial Reminiscences and R 


Capt. M. 


MARSHALL. 2s. 6d. Nov. 


Young. 
Imperial 


Postmaster-General. J. Henniker 


Duke of 


Garnet Man. 


n-Britannicism ; Syme 
lections. Ex-Editor. 
Knowledge.—326, Hicu Horsorn. 4d. 
and Death of Bugs. Illus. R. L. Prag ger. 
‘The Colours of Stars. E. Walter Maunder. 
The Durham Almucantar. Illus. Prof. R 
lhe Canals of Mars. Illus. B. W. Lane 








Nov. 
The Life 


A. Sampson, 
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Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Oct. 15. 
Some Thrilling Ascents I have made. Illus. Edith King Swain. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvutcuinson. 6d. Nov. 
The Primrose League. Illus. R. Bennett. 
‘The Homes of Famous Heroines of Romance. Illus. 
Society in Calcutta. Illus. Miss Hilda Dundas. 
The Romance of Arms. Illus. 
‘The Art of Happiness ; Symposium. 
Celebrated Collections of Old China. Illus. G. A. Wade. 


Leisure Hour.—s;6, Parernoster Row. 6d. Nov. 
‘she True Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris. Illus. W. Mottram. 
Personal Forces in Religious Journalism; Symposium, 
D. Williamson. 

The Engine-Driver. Illus. Miss G. Bacon. 

How Birds amuse Themselves. O. T. Miller. 

Oxford from Two Points of View. Illus. W. and M. Montgomery. 
The Stores of the London School Board. F. M. Holmes. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pavut. socts. Oct. 


Some General Rules and Suggestions for a Library Staff. W. H. 


Tillinghast. 
The Evolution of a Rural Library. Anna R. Phelps. 
The Sterilization of Books by Vapour of Formalin.’ A. F. Currier. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Puivapetruia. 1s. Oct. 
American History from German Sources. | J. G. Rosengarien. ) 
By Coach through South Africa. J. W. Davies. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Nov. 
Napoleon’s Weird. W. Herries Pollock. 
Our Poisonous Plants. Rev. J. Vaughan. 
C. J. Anderson ; a Forgotten South African Hunter. H. A. Bryden. 
McClure’s Magazine.—r1o, Norrotk Street, STRAND. 
What Organised Labour has learned. Illus. R. M. Easley. 
Velasquez. Illus. John La Farge. ‘ 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. filus. A. C. Post. 
Rachel. Illus. Miss Clara Morris. 


oe Groghan and the Defence of Fort Stephenson. Illus. C. T. Brady. 


Six Months among the Brigands. Illus. Concl. Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Tweed Days in St. Louis. Illus, Claude H. Wetmore and L. Steffens. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Nov. 
An Angler’s Philosophy. Vallon Hardie. 
The Passing Show. Marcus Reed. 
The Life of John Nichol ; a Lower Deck Sailor, Walter Jeffery. 
‘Trusts and Combinations. F. W. Bockett. 
The Cathedral of St. Magnus. J. S. Clouston. 
Some Aspects of Zola. 
‘The Imperialism of Cromwell. W, Cunningham. 


Magazine of Art.—CasseLt. 1s. Nov. 
Mr. prem Shaw’s Pictures from the Book of Ecclesiastes. Illus. P. G. 
onody. 
New Art and Old Masters. Illus. Val C. Prinsep. 
The Berlin Secession and Curt Stoeving. Illus. Yma. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Illus. M. H. Spielmann. 
Lloyd’s Registry. Illus. 
René Lalique, Tether, Illus. G, A. Fournier. 
Early Flemish Pictures at Bruges. Illus. O. Maus. 
How to drawin Pen and Ink. Illus. H. Furniss. 
The National Competition, rg02. Illus. 
(1) C. L. Eastlake. 
(2) Aymer Vallance. ; 
Picture Sales of sg02. Illus. W. Roberts. 
Full-Page Plates :—‘‘ A Woodland Fairy ” after J. MacWhirter ; ‘* But the 
. Abundance of the Rich” after Byam Shaw; “Lady Hamilton” after 
Romney. 


Magazine of Commerce.—75, CotemAN STREET. 15. Nov. 
The “‘ F.O.” and the Consular Service. Illus. J. H. Yoxall. 
Lloyd’s. Illus. J. E. Woolacott. 

The New Ministry. Illus. H.C. Richards. 

‘The Lombard Street Signs. Illus. Ernest E. Beare. 
Birmingham ; the Capital of the Midlands. Illus. 

The Income-Tax Problem. A. M. Scarff. 

Motor-Making in Coventry. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 
Side-Lights on the Morgan Combine. Illus. Imperialist. 
South Africa ; a Market of the Future. Illus. S. D. Baynes. 
Art and Commerce. Illus. C. E. Dawson. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Suerratr anp HuGHES, MANCHESTER. 
- Oct ak. 
Cuthbert Evan Tyrer ; Our Scholar-Gipsy. With Portrait. J. Mortimer. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. E. Mercer. 
Some Musical and Other Impressions of a Visit to Sicily. H. Watson. 
Theodore Hook. With Portrait. M., Bailey. 
Some Women of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. G. Shone. 


Mind.—Wittiams anp NorGAaTe. 4s. 
The Definition of Will. F. H. Bradley. 
The Unity of Process in Consciousness. H.R. Marshall. 
Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of Quality. J. E. McTaggart. 
‘Yn the Notion of Order. E. f. Dixon. 


Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. ts. 3d. Oct. 
An Appeal for Hadramaut, Arabia. Illus. Rev. S. M. Zwemer. 
The Revival of Islam. Canon E. Sell. 
An Awakening in Central Africa. Illus. Rev. D. Fraser. 


Oct. 15. 


THE REVIEW OF 


With Portraits. 


rocts. Oct. 


REVIEWS. 


Monist.—Kecan Pavi. 25. 6d. Oct. 
The Education of Children in Ancient Israel. Dr. C. H. Cornill. 
‘Lheology as a Science. Concl. Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Problem of Attention, Dr. O. Kuelpe. 
‘The Problem of Consciousness. Dr. Paul Carus. 
‘Lhe Origin and Development of Geometry prior to 1859. Dr. G. Loria. 
‘The Cosmology of the Sumerians. Dr. H. Radau. 


Mor.th.—Loncmans. 1s. Nov. 
Mysteries ; a Necessity of Life. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 
Of Lionel Johnson, 1867-1902. L. ‘T. G. 
‘The Monastic Library. Fanny L. Green, 
‘The Quest of Truth. Rev. J. Gerard. : 
‘Thomas Steele ; an Irish Agitator of the Last Generation 
Boy Savers. James Britten. ; 
‘The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. Rev. S. F. Smith. 


Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
‘The French Canadian and the Great Commonwealth. 
A Year of President Roosevelt. S. Brooks. 
Local Self-Government in Ireland. Sir A. Miller. 
‘The Horsemen of the Future. Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. J. Younghusband 
How Zola worked. A. D. Vandam. 
The Painters of Japan. Illus. Contd. A. Morrison. 
‘The Cambridge Modern History. E. Reich. 
English and Indian. A Study. Cornelia Sorabji. 
‘The No-els and Plays of Gabriele D’Annunzio. E. Hutton. 


John Fyvie. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsuatr. 6d. Nov. 
Racing ; the Sport of Kings in America. Illus. J. F. Marsten. 
The Evolution of Manhattan. Illus. F. S. Arnett. 

‘The Food We eat. Dr. J. H. Girdner. 
‘The Peasant Costumes of Europe. Illus. W.F. Day 


The Unforgotten Frontier between England and Scotland. Ulus. D. Story. 


Musical Times.—Nove tio. 4d. Nov. 


Handel’s ** Messiah ” ; Its History and First Performance. F. G. Edwards, 


The Bodleian Library and Its Music. Illus. 
Charles Jennens. With Portrait. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
3ritish Foreign Policy—Reconsidered. A, B. C. etc. 


An English Tribute to the Emperor Francis Joseph. Sir Horac: Rumbold. 


What is Philosophy? Alfred Austin. 

Gunnery versus Paint. Arnold White. 

Collegers and Oppidans at Eton. O. C. William-. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

The Emancipation of the Teacher. _ Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Fox-Hunting in Ireland. Captain W. E. Cairnes. 
The Transvaal Labour Problem F. H. P. Creswell. 
France and her Religious Orders. J. Cornély. 

Does War mean Starvation? Spenser Wilkinson. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. Oct 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Illus. James P. Munroe. 
‘The Colonial Parson. Homer J. Webster. 

The Pine Trees of New England. Illus. Anni2 O. Hunting‘on. 

Jane and Mary Findlater. Illus. Nora A. Smith. 

Story of Florentine Filippo Mazzei. Miss Helen Zimmern. 

The First Organ in America. Illus, A. W. Brayley. 

Danvers, Mass. Illus. F. E. Moynahan. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. Nov. 
Peasant Economics. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 
Judge Webb on Shakespere. C. S. ; 
A Belgian School Exhibition. Frances M, O’Brien. 
Prospects of the Irish Language Revival. Charles Mon;zo. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Tempe Cuambers. 15. Nov. 
Gladstone. Lord Rosebery. 
Why Lama Liberal. J. A. Spender. 
‘The Free Library Fetich.. Arthur Lawrence. 
Free Trade in Danger. George Martineau. 
A Key to Emile Zola. . John N. Raphael. 
The Trade Value of Emigration. Kenric B. Murray. 
The “ ‘Lypical Scot.” Jasper Lamb. 
The Candidate and the Electorate. L. L. S. 
South Africa and India. M. J. Farrelly. 
Querulous Oxford. . H. W. C. Davis. 
‘The War Office. ‘‘ Broad Arrow.” 
The Stray Cock-Pheasant. Walter Raymond. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. as. 6d. Nov. 
Mammoth Trusts and Municipal Trading. L. Phillips. 
The Native Labour Question in South Africa. Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
{ndustrial Troubles in America. B. Taylor. 
‘The War Office and Remounts. Lord Denman. 
Owls. R. Bosworth Smith. 
People’s Theatres in Russia, R. E. C. Long. 
The Man of the Past. E. Kay Robinson. 
Ways and Means, East and West. J. D. Rees. 
Some Notes on the Gnostics, G. R. S. Mead, 
Registration Reform. Hon. Ivor C. Guest. 
‘The Criminal Sentences Commission Up-to-Date. M. Crackanthorpe. 
The Story of the Fourth Party. H. E. Gorst. : 
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North American Review.—Wx. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Mr, Balfour and His Opportunities, Sir Gilbert Parke:. 
The Work of the Friars. Stephen Bonsal. 
An Ideal School « gt and Jurisprudence. Hannis Taylor 
The Later Work of W. B. Yeats. Fiona Macleod. 
Exp2rt Evidence. “John Woodward. 
Denmark and the Treaty. Gertrude Atherton. 
The Mechanical Development of Sex in Criminal Life. 
Social Conditions and Business Success. R. B. van Cortlandt. 
The Associations Law in France. Walter Littlefield. 
Suffrage Restriction in the South. Clarence H. Poe 
America must be Mistress of the Seas. Capt. R. P. "Hobson. 
A General Staff for the Army. Brigadier-Gen. W. H. Carter. 
The Public Debt of the United States. O. P. Austin. 

Open Court.—Kecawn Pav. 64. Oct. 
Richard Wagner. Illus. Prof. E. P. Evans. 
The Misinterpretation of Tolstoy. Aylmer Maude. 
‘The Doctrine of the Mithraic Mysteries. Concl. Prof, Franz Cumont. 
The Hope of the Negro. John L. Robinson. 
Outing.—IntTernationaL News Co. 744. Oct. 
The Passing of the No:th Canoe. Illus. T. Adney. 
fesiussu Janene Self-Defenc: without Weapons. Illus. T. P. Terry. 
unting the Virginia Deer. Illus. ‘I’. S. van Dyke. 


Scientific Horse-Racing — Weights, Distance, and Handicaps. W. S. 


Vosburg. 
oshua Slocum. Iilus. Johnson. 
Training Setters and Foe for Quail-Shooting. Illus. W. B. Meares. 
_ gma Pursuit of the Newfoundland Caribou. Illus. P. 1 
{cGrath 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. rocts. Oct. 
Individuality i in Photo graphy. Illus. W. E. Dassonville. 
Scientific and ‘* Freak ”’ Photography. Illus. W. N. Brennan. 
The Preservation of the Big Basin. Illus. Carrie S. Walter. 
Silk-Culture in California. Illus. Carrie Williams. 

Expert Photography as applied to Forgery. Illus. M. Backus. 
Log Rafts of the Pacific. Illus. A. I: akersley. 
Oxford Point of View.—Simrkin, Marsuart. 1s, Oct. 15. 
The Pronunciation of Latin. R. Ellis. 
J. R. Green. R. O. Winstedt. 
The Necessity for Limitation. R.H. Stephen. 
Oxford as a ot of Journalism. K. Howard. 
Bayreuth ; A. Hood. 


Page’s eciet ut LuN House, Surrey STREET. 1s. Nov. 
Milling Machines. Illus. J. Horner. 
The Shipbuilding Yard at Kiel. Illus. J. Leyland. 
The Development of “ Wireless” ‘Telegraphy. Iilus. C. H. Marillier. 
Iron and Steel Manufacture. Illus. Contd. B. H. Thwaite. 
Are British Railways Insolvent? C. Rous Marten. 
Business System and Organisation. Rs Contd. D. N. Dunlop 
The Critical Position of Pig Iron, Taylor. 
Combination and Competition. C. Mn 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roan. 1s. 


Nov. 
Some Points of Interest in the New Westminster Cathedral. Illus. 


H. P. Philpott. 
Boston, Ancient and Modern. Illus. M. Schuyler. 
Gesture and Facial Expression. Illus. Contd. J. Holt Schooling. 
The Falls of Iguazti, Illus. W.S. Barclay. 
The Problem of the Philippines. Illus. S. Bonsal. 
The New Pacific Cable. Illus. W. B. Secretan. 
The Motor-Car and Its Problems. Illus. Hon. J. Scott Montagu. 
The Footprints of Fashion. Illus. Mrs. L. Parr. 


Parents’ Review.—Krcan Paut. 6d. Nov. 

Resident Governesses. Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 
The Triumph of Decimals. H. Clarke. 
The Ring and the Book. Concl. W. Osborne Brigstocke. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Nov. 
The Art of the Age. IIlus. 
The Toilet of Madame Chrysanthemum. Illus. J. A. Middleton. 
How I failed to swim the Channel. Illus. M. A. Holbeia. 
A Railway round the World. Illus. L. Carnac. 


The French Convict Prison of New Caledonia ; Side Lights on Convict Lif:. 


Illus. G, Griffith. 

Physical Review.—Macmitian. socents. Oct. 
Persistence of Vision in Colour-Blind Subjects. F. — 
Interfzrence in Thin Films ; a Graphical Treatment. E.R. Drew. 
Attractive Force and Magnetic Induction. G. E. Bowe! her. 

Alfred Cornu. G. K. Burgess. 


Political Science Quarterly.—9, St. Martin’s STREET. 
Do Trade Unions limit Output ?_ John Martin. 

Early Trusts ia Holland. André E, Sayous. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission. B. H. Meyer. 


The English Parish. Contd. Sidney i? Beatrice Webb. 


The Scientific Basis of Imperialism. J. A. Hobson. 
The German Judiciary. J. W. Garner. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Nev. 
The Pan-American Conference. Prof. Beesly. 
Lamarck. Dr. Bridges. 
The Historical King Alfred. F. Harrison. 
Practical Teacher. —33, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. Nov 
{ers Jacques Rousseau and “* Emile.” Contd. J. H. Yoxall. 
G. Ball. H!us. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Prof. S. L. Schenck. 


3s. 6d. Sept. 
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Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—48, ALpersGcare Srreer. 
Ss. Jet. 15. 
J. Lindsay . 


The First Philosophy of History. 
J. T. Horne 


James Crawfoot ; Character Study. 
Izaak Walton. R. Martin. 
Human Priesthood. 5S. Harry. 
The Earl of Kimberley. R. C. Andrews. 

Methodist Union in Australasia. W. B. James. 

The Message of Christianity to the Pessimism of the Age. W. R. de Wintor. 
Edinburgh Summer School of Theology for Lay Preachers. J. P. Langham. 
The Poetry of Robert Louis Stevenson. R. C. Cowell. 

The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. A. S. Peake. 
The New Democracy ; Its Peril and Power. J. W. Chappell. 


Quarterly Review. —Joux Merray. 6s. Oct. 
National Sobriety. 
The Novel of Misery. 
The Game Laws of Other Countries. 
The Elizabethan Lyric. 
The Evolution of Harlequin. 
Giordano Bruno in England. 
The Early Hanoverians. 
The Commerce and Industry of Japan. 
Welsh Romance and Folk-lore. 
The Roman Index. 
Modern Pessimism. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. 


Railway Magazine.—3>, Ferrer Lane, Freer Srreer. 6d. Nov. 

Liverpool Road Station, Manchester. Illus. G. Stoker. 

The Railways of Warwickshire. Illus. Contd. ‘I. R. Perkins. 

The New Railway connecting Bergen with Kristiania. Illus. H. Priest- 
man. 

Some Roundabout Train Se vices. Illus. J. F. Gairns. 

How Railwaymen render “‘ First Aid.” Illus. A. W. Myers. 

London to the Rivizra. Illus, 

The Cornwall Railway. Illus. H. Rake. 


Reliqua’y.—Bemrose AND Sons. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
The Parks of Ringmer, in —. Illus. W. Heneage Legge. 
False Shekels. Illus. G. F. 
The Font at Dolton, Desaniiee. “IMus. A. G. Langdon and J. Romilly 


Allen. 
The Churches of Hayling Island. Illus. J. Russell Larkby. 
Review of Reviews.—13, Astor PLace, New York. 25 cts. Nov. 
Carroll D. Wright. Illus. H.T. Newcomb. 
‘The Settlement of the Coal Strike. W. Wellman. 
John Mitchell: the Labour Leader and the Man. Illus. F. J. Warne. 
Fort Amity, Col.; a Successful Farm Colony in the Irrigation Country. 
Illus. Dr. A. Shaw. 
The Rise of the Nature Writers. Illus. F. W. Halsey. 
Emile Zola. Ilus. 


The Growth of Trust Companies. A. Conant. 


Self-Government in Oriental (ote ae J. W. Jenks. : 
Shall There be a Two Years’ Colleg: Course? Taterview with President 
Butler of Columbia University. . 


Government in the Philippines, 1898-1902. A. W. Dusn. 
Royal Magazine.—t. A. Pearson. 6d. Nov. 
Oddities of Actors. Illus. H. P. Groves. 
The Glorifed Sparrow. Illus. P. Lander. 
Freaks in Ferns. Illus. H. J. Holmes. 
Human Pyramids. Illus. W. J. Fitzgerald. 
Gum Spearing. Illus. Edwin Pallander. 
Crusoe Land, near Paris. Illus. Phil Lander and Geo. E. Light. 


St. SesspeEtts0s Stock. 1s. Oct. 15. 
King Arthur. J. A. 
The Ruskin wt ~ “Sheffi: ‘Id; What It is and What It ought to be. 
W. Sinclair. 
Ruskin as I knew Him. Sir W. B. Richmond. 
The Ruskin Union and the Birmingham Memori «1 Schem:. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. Nov. 
Georgiana, Duchess of ae a Isabel McDougall. 
Book-Plates for Children. _ Illus. M. Stone. 
A Trip through the New York Nz an -Yard. Illus. J. H. Adams. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. ts. 6d. 

ct. 15 

The Progress of Geographical Knowledge. Col. Sir T. H. Holdich. 
Nature Study and Geographical Education. Prof. P. Geddes. 
Scottish National Antarctic Expedition. Illus. W. S. Bruce. 


Strand Magazine.—Newses. 6d. Nov. 
The Most Precious Pictures according to Official Opinion. Illus. F. Dolman. 
From behind the Speaker’s Chair. Contd. Illus. Henry W. Lucy 
The Athlete in Bronzz and Stone. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
The Autograph-Hunter. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Jupiter and His System. Illus, Sir Robert Ball. 
Stalls. Illus. L. Larkin. 
Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. Nov. ; 
Miss Agnes E. Weston and Miss Sarah Robinson. With Portraits. 
D. Williamson. 
Khartoum at Last. Illus. J. Ward. 
Rev. W. Hill Murray of Peking. Constance F. Gordon-Cumming. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. Nov. 
In the Grip of the Brig unds. Illus. Concl. Miss Ellen M. Stoné. 
Scenes in th: Marke = Fines, Jerusalem. Rev. G. Robinson Lees. 








ie 
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Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. 


Nov 
Some Great Modern Pictures inthe Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffie Id. Hus. 


. Story. 
The French Protestants. Illus. Ada Cone. 
The Earth and Other Worlds. Illus. Miss Agnes Giberne. 
The Vanishing Totems of British Columbia. [llus. Kathleen Schlesinger. 
Christianity among the Red Indians of America. Illus. E. R. Young. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. Nov. 


e 
James Smith; the Elder Author of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses.” Florence /M. 


arsons. 
Thomas Girtin ; the Friend of Turner. C. J. Kirkby Fenton. 
Lady Nairne. T. Bayne. 


Temple Magazine.—6a, Tupor Street. 6d. Nov. 
The End of Newgate. Illus. 
A Visit to the Parisian Zoo. Illus. 
The Eruption of Mount Pelée. Illus, Ellery S. Scott. 
Verestchagin in the Philippines, Illus. Isabel McDougall. 
bv oy eh -Making. Illus. H. 5S. Archer. 
Management of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Prace. 1s. Oct. 15. 
The Book of Epiphany. Concl. M. W. Blackden. 
The Evolution of Consciousness. Contd. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
The Talmud in History. G, R.S. Mead. ° 
Life in Crystals. Illus. G, Colazza. 
The Physical Basis of Mind. Concl. Miss Pope. 
Religious Ideas and Conceptions of the Ancient Northmen, Mrs. Haig 


Treasury.—32, Lirrte Queen Sr. 6d. Nov. 
Sunday. Canon Newbolt. 
The Preston Guild Merchant. Illus. J. G. Leigh. 
Wilberforce College, Cuddesdon. Illus. Rev. S. C. Gayford. 
The Architecture of Birds. Illus. R. ~24 arton, 
Our Parish Churches. Illus. E. H. Da 
A Study of Some Things Jewish. _ Illus. iene E. Jervis. 


United Service Magazine.—Wm. Crowes. 2s. Nov. 
Imperial Defence and Colonial Responsibilities. Vice-Admiral C. C. Pen- 
rose Fitz-Gerald. 
The French Submarines. M. le Roll. 
Naval and Military Combined Manceuvres of the United States. Charles 
Sidney Clark. 
H.M.LS. Terrible. C. H.C. 
Gibraltar and the Bay of Algeciras. Col. D. Camilo Valles. 
Our Only Chance. Hawkins dagger cr 
Offensive Tactics in Modern War. Contd. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
Strategy and Tactics in ara Ranges. Contd. 'T. Miller Maguire. 
French and German Musketry Regulations. Capt. H. M. A. Hales. 
Horse-Breeding for the Empire in N.W. Canada. Major-Gen. T. Bland 
Strange. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Bui_pincs, ADELPHI. 2s.6d. Nov. 
Amnesty and Compensation in South Africa. H. Reade. 

A Defence of Trade Unionism. G. Trobridge. . 

Is Natural Selection evolving a Sober Race? G. W. Bulman. 


The Individuality of Woman from a Masculine Point of View. B. Klmy. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—A. Dexcker, Bertin. 2 Mks. Oct 
The Care of the Poor. G. Schmoller. 
Count von Moltke. W. von Kardorff. 
The Aims of the German Tez aching Profession. RK. Eucken 
‘The Kaiser and the Fleet. G. Wislicenus. 
Ultramontanism and the German Empire. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devtscue Vertacs-Ansrarr, Sri 
pergr. Oct. 

Rudolf von Bennigsen. H. Rickert. 

Albrecht von Stosch. Contd. U. von Stosc’ 

Johanna Kinkel. A. von Asten Kinkel. 

Epilepsy. A. Kussmaul. 

Heinsich Laube. R. von Gottschall. 

Liebig and Chemistry. F. Fittica. 

Grand-Duke Peter von Oldenburg and the Schleswig-Holstein Question. 
D. G. Jansen. 

The Pacification of South Africa. Sir A. E. Miller. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Parre:, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
O 


G. Kaufmann. 
TTGART. 6 Mks. 


ct. 
The Mythical and the Historical Walther. K. Burdach. 
Brahms’s Early Days. M. Kalbeck. 
The Abduction of the Prince of Parma. E. Wertheimer. 
The Dead House on the Bodensee. FE. von Wildenbruch. 
Mount Athos. R. Lindau. 


The Reform of Higher Education in France. Dr. H. Schoen 


Kultur.—Jos. Roru, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. perann. Heft 
Modern Opposition to Christian Ethics. Dr. P. Knei>. 
Friedrich Hebbel. Dr. R. von Muth. 
Education Reform. Joseph Freiherr von Helfert. 
Bishop Wilhelm Ketteler. T. Wehofer. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic., Oct. 
Decorative Art at Turin, Illus. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


e 


‘The Man in the Iren Mask. N. W. Sibley. 
‘The Stimulus of Vitiation. J. E. Gofton. 
Intellectual Apathy and the Influence of Meredith. C. F. Silv 
The Work of Havelock Ellis. G. Mortimer. 

Grub Street. A. Wood. 

Optimism versus*Pessimism. C. Morse. 

Ceremonies and Conduct. 

Luminous Sleep. P. Arunachalam. 

Ethics of Newsboys. A. Saxby. 

Is an Alliance with England desirable? A. P. Gilmour. 


Wide World Magazine,—Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
‘The Man Eaters of Tsavo. Illus. Contd. Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson. 
Through Unknown Morocco, Illus, G, A. Raper. 
A Tramp in Spain. Illus. Bart Kennedy. 
How the Boers hunt. Illus. Field~ “Cornet H. D. Viljoen, 
Twenty-Five Years in Nigeria. Illus. W. Wallace. 
Paris to New York Overland. Illus. H. de Windt. 
A Walking Tour in Kashmir. Illus. Miss A. V. Stewart. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Nov 
‘The New Storage Battery ; Edison’s Latest Marvel. Illus, R. S. Baker, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. Illus, C. de Thierry. 
Remarkable Messages. Illus. H. J. Holmes. 


The National Physical Recreation Society and Its Work. Illus. H. B. 


Philpott. 


The Taming of Crocodiles ; M. Pernelet and his Strange Hobby. Illus. E, 


Charles. 
Sports and Pastimes in the West Indies. Illus. A. M. Low. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper Aanp SroucuTon. 6d. Nov. 


About Our Lady Motorists. Illus. Ignota. 
The Earl and Countess of Dudley. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 


World’s Work.—2s, Jermyn STREET. 25 cts. Oct. 
Elmington Manor ; From the Horrors of City Life, Illus, T. Dixon, Jr. 
Ocean Steamships. Illus. L. Perry. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce ; the Organised Conscience of the 


Rich. F. Matthews. 
Isa Fixed Wage Just? G, Maxwell. 
A Day’s Work in a New York Public School. . W. MacAndrew. 
Immigrant Americans in the Raw. Illus. E. Lowr 
Labour Union‘Restriction of Industry. Illus, M. Gs Cunniff. 
The National Negro Business League. Booker T. Washington. 
‘The La Follette-Spooner Campaign. E. Ray Stevens. 


Young. Man.—Horace Marsuatr. 3d. 2 
The Future of British Commerce; Interview with Sir William Forwood. 
With Portrait. J. Macleay. 
The Romance of Beetle Life. Titus J. Scott. 
America revisited. Illus. F. A. 
A Chat about the Chautauquas. is C. F. Aked. 


Young Woman.—Hor ACE MarsHALL. 3d. Nov. 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey; Interview. Illus. C. T. Bateman. 
The Perils of ect Society. Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
A Holiday Trip to Canada. Illus. F. A 


MAGAZINES. 


Monatsschrift fiir aes und Land.—Marrin Warneck, BERN. 
Mks. per qr. Oct. 

Social Politics. Prof. A. oon Wenckstern. 

Evolution and Religion. M. ven Nathusius. 


Frederick the Great and Charles XII. of Sweden. W. von Hass=ll- 


Cliiversborstel. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Bevrusrr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. Oct. 
Justice in Munich. Dr. E. David. 

Prussian Elections. Dr. L. Arons. 

The Woman Question at Munich. Lily Braun: 


»«s Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. —Herper. Freisurc, BAapen. 
10 Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Oct. 

‘The French Orders. H. Gruber. 

Reichsfreiherr von Fechenbach-Laudenbach. 0. Pfiilf. 

The Turin Holy Coat. Concl. J. Braun. 

The Religious Census, Dec. 1, 1920. H. A. Krose. 

Legal Marriages in European States. B. zu Stolberg-Stolberg. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deuvyscne Vertacs-Ansratt. 1 Mk. 
Heft 3. 
Telegraphy. Illus. O, Jentsch. 
The Latemar Group in the Alps. Illus. C. F. Wolff. 
The French Family. Dr K. Schirmacher. 
First Aid to the Wounded, Illus. Z. 
Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, 
Jan Veth, Illus. A. Jolles. 
AdélfeMenzzl. With Portrait. Jan Veth. 


Lucas van Leiden at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Illus. M. Rooses. 
A Portrait of Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen. Illus. R. Delbriick. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BreitKor? 
unD HAERTEL, LeipziG. 10 Mks. per ann. Oct. 


Marie Jaéll on Piano-playing. Jeanne Bosch. 
Music in Russia, rgor-2. N. Findeisen. 


Lerpzic. Oct. 
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To the Labourers. 
‘The Police and Turkish Censure. 


Art du Théatre. —51, Rue pes Ecoies, Paris. 1 fr, sovcts. Oct. 
“ D’Athénes ” at Bézizrs. Llus= es Jane Dieul: foy. 


“ Psrysatis” at Béziers. Illus. P. de Lannoy. 


Bibliothéque haus —HAcuerte. 
France of Yesterday, 1871-1873. Alphonse Bertrand. 
Nicolas Andreewitch Primsky-Korsakov. Michel Delines. 
Contemporary French Poetry. Concl. Henry Aubert. 
Guerilla Warfare in South Africa. Camille Favre. 


Correspondant.—3:, Rue Saint-Guittaume, Paris. 
Oct. 10. 

The Attempts at Monarchical Restoration after the War. 
de Meaux. 

Ernest Renan. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 

The Congress of German Catholics at Mannheim. 

Emile Zola. Maurice Spronck. 

The Catholic Renaissance in England in the Nineteenth Century. 
Thureau-Dangin. 

Agricultural and Industrial Colonies in the Netherlands and Germany. 
Louis Riviére. 


20s. perann, Oct. 


2 frs. soc. 


Contd. Vicomte 


Rodolphe Heimann. 


Paul 


Oct. 25 
The Attempts at Monarchical Restoration i in France. Contd. 
The Plays and the Customs under the Restoration. Contd. 
des Granges. 
The Catholic Renaissanc2 in England in the Nineteenth Century. 
Paul Thureau-Dangin. 
The Boers. Louis Michon. 
Agricultural and Industrial Colonies in the Netherlands and Germany. 
Contd. L. Riviére. 
Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue 
Oct. 15. 
Production and the Commerce of Labour. G. de Molinari. 
The Steel Corporation and the Iron Industry in the United States. 
Guyot. 
The Banks of Mannheim. R.-G. Lévy. 
Mercure de France.—15, Rve pe v’Ecuavpe Sr. 
2frs. Oct. 
Ferdinand de Martino. 


Vte. de Meaux. 
Charles Marc 


Contd. 


Ricueriev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 


Yves 


GERMAIN, Paris. 


Essay on Arabian Poetry. 
Lenau. Raoul Chélard. 
Richard Wagner and French Sensibility. 
The Exposition at Bruges. Charles Merki. 
Minerva.—4, Rue ve Gorr, Paris. 2frs. Oct. 1. 
Military Education in Germany and in France. Général Bonnal. 
Saint-Anne ; a Modern Saint. 
The King of Italy at St. Petersburg. Charles Loiseau. 
Jet. 15. 


Fernand Caussy. 


Emile Zola. Emile Faguet. 


The Theatres in Ancient France. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 
In Spain. Georges Laine. 
Nouvelle Revue.—HacuetrTe. 55 frs. perann. Oct. 1. 
The Persian Gulf. P. Dassier. 
Beyond the Borderland. eA _ 
German Feminism. M. V 
Life-Saving at Sea. L. ll 
Jet. 15 
The Death of De Nerval. V. Sardou. 
Public Education in Spain. E. de Bray. 
Emile Zola. G. Kahn. 
Applied Sciences. A. Lacour. 
Railways in Cloudland. H. Desmarest. 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,—i9, Rue Boxavarre, 


Paris. 1fr. Oct. 1. 
Affairs in Siam. Robert de Caix. 
Federation and Socialism in Australasia. J. Denais-Darnays. 
Impressions of Spain of To-day. Henri Lorin. 
Oct. 15. 


René Henr,. 
Paris, ifr. Oct, 1. 


The Franco-Siamese Treaty. 

The Franco-Italian Rapprochement. 
Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe SeINe, 

The Study of Economics. Prof. A. Deschamps 

The Organisation of Insurance for Widows and Orphans. 

Oct. 16. 

Workmen’s Pensions. Hubert Vaileroux. 

The Belgian Congo and the Progress of Colonisation. 
La Revue.—r12, AVENUE DE L’OpéRA, Panis. 1 fr. 

The Teaching of Ethics in France. Dr. Cheinisse. 

Raiateia Island. Elisé2 Reclus. 

Folly in Dramatic Art. Dr. E. Régis. 

Leconte de Lisle. G. Saint-Aubin. 

French in German Secondary Education. Henry Paris. 

Belgian Social Art. Illus. “Marius-Ary Leblond. 


Oct. 15. 
Unpublished Letters. Victor Considérant and Ernest Renan. 
New Biological Theory of Crime. Dr. Max Nordau. 
Madame Flaubert. Kenée d’U]més. 
Count Tolstoy. 


Maurice Bellom. 


Pierre Verhaegen. 


Oct. 1. 


Belgian Social Art. lus. Contd. Marius-Ary Leblond. 
of the ‘Twentieth Century. 


The Popularity of Balzac at the Beginning 
Gabriel Ferry. ; 
The Literary Movement in Germany. 


X. Charles Simond. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes Irariens, Paris. ifr. Oct. 2 
Question of Form. Félix Le Dantec. 
Early Flemish Art at Beuges. Charles Saunier. 
The Exhibition at Diisseldorf. Pascal Forthuny. 
Oct. 15. 
Emile Zola. Michel Arnauld. 
lhe Coal Problem. Paul Louis. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avexve pe 1’Osservarorre, Paris. 
2frs. Oct. 1. 


the Theological Situation and the Question of Method. P. F. Jalaquier. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerve. 62 frs. per ann. 
Che Roman Schools of Oratory. G. 
Che Sahara. P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Metaphysical Positivism. F. Brunetiére. 
Che Education of the ~_ de Bordeaux. 
The Origins of Faust. . Bossert. 

Oct. 15. 

An Unpublished Corre spondence of Prosper Mérimée. 
The Police and Conspirators. Augustin-Thierry. 


Oct. tr. 


= 
,OISSIeT. 


Comte d= Damas d’Anlezy. 


Parliamentary Reform. C. Be wake 
Russian Womanhood. T. Bentzon. 
The Life of Matter. A. Dastre. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sourrior, Paris. 20 fra 
erann. Oct. 
The Transformation of Agricultural Machinery and Modern Agricultun 


Joseph Nitier. 
David Ricardo, H. Denis. 
Depopulation and Legislators. 


Revue Francaise de !’ Etranger et des Colonies.— 
icrorreE, Paris. 2frs. Oct. 

WwW ith Map. Georges Demanche. 

Admiral Mouchez. 

Capt. Lenfant. 


y2, RUE DE LA 


Pan-Germanism and Austria. 
An Excursion to Paraguay, 1857. 
The Navigability of the Lower Niger. 
Economic Abyssinia. P. B. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue TrevrenserG, Brussets. 12 frs. per ann. 
Oct 

A NewC atholic University Extension. " Fernand Passelecq. 

Wo:kmen’s Accidents. Ed. Van der Sinissen. 

Reflections on Contemporary France. Contd. Henri Primbau!t. 

Isaac da Costa. L. Antheunis. 

Revue Internationale de Sostelegie.~s6, Rue Sovurrior, Paris. 

18 frs. perann. Oct 

Women in Melanesia. Ch. Letourneau. 

Law and Society in Roumania, 1711-1821. Lazare Sain¢an. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Saints-Pires, Parts. 
soc. Oc 

The Benefits of the Monastic fe titution. ‘iio J. Févre. 

Pére Aubry and the Reform of Ecclesiastical Studies. Contd. ,Mgr. J. 

Févre and Abbé Aubry. 

Oct. 15. 

The Benefits of the Monastic Institution. Contd. Mgr. J. Feévre. 

Pére Aubry and the Reform,of Ecclesiastical Studies. Contd. Mgr. J. 

Févre and Abbé Aubry. 
The Choice of the Cfassics in Instruction. P. Frangois de Bénéjac. 
Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 6ofrs. per ann. Oct. 1. 

‘The Causes of Austria’s Reverses in 1859. - General Dragomirov. 

From T'a-Kou to Pekin. Contd. Lieutenant X. 

The Duc de Berry and George Brown. Vicomte de Reiset. 
Oct. 15. 

The Youth of Madame de Pompadour. P. de Nolhac. 

From Ta-Kou to Pekin. Lieutenant X. 

The Origins of the French Nobility. C. V. Larglois. 

The Crisis in Germany. V. Berard. 

Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, Rue pe Méziires, Parts. 

3frs. Oct. 


Four Years of Foreign Politics. . 

Reform of the Law of Military Justice. Raoul Bompard. 

Reform of Instruction of Living Languages. Firmery. 

The Federation of Miners in the South of W ales, and the Question of Their 
Salaries. J. Schnerb 
Revue des Questions Sociales et Ouvriéres.—1, RUE DE 
L’ABBAYE, Paris. 2frs. Oct 

Great and His Social Work. Contd. 

G. de Saint-Aubert. 


St. Gregory the G. de Pascal. 


Lessons from German Experienc2 


3ourget’s “ L’Etape.” Contd. A. Nogues. 
Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue ne Ricueriev, Paris. 1 fr. soc. 
Oct. 
Nationalism; Letter to Jules Soury. Concl. Eugéne Fourniére. 


Gas in Paris. Maurice Charnay. 

The Question of Secondary Education. M. Loewé-Rodrigves. 

—s, Rue pe Méziéres, Paris. 
ct. 


Girls’ Boarding-Schools of the Future. 


Revue Universitaire 19 frs. per ann. 


Mie. Moll-Weiss. 
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Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Mosxrearnasse, Paris. 75 c. 
Oct. 1. 


Robert de Souza. 
Oct. 15. 
The Palais Bourbon and the Chamber of Deputies. Illus. 


The Protection of Scenery. Illus. 


Jules Rais, 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,.—Via pi Rteerra 246, Rome. 
Oct. 4. 


25 frs. per ann. 


Industrial Syndicates. 

The Ionjc Influence in Ancient Art. 

Catholic Unity and the Temporal Power. 
Oct, 18. 

Religion and Civilisation. 

The Index of Prohibited Books. 

The Cardinal-Vicar on Christian Democracy. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. Oct. 
The Turin Fine Arts Exhibition. Illus. E. Aitelli. 
The Works of G. B. Tiepolo. Illus. G. Frizzoni. 
Maxim Gorki. U. Ortensi. 
Baalbec. Illus. S. Borghese. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. Vitae 7, Rome. 
Oct. 1. 
Last Words of Herbert Spencer. Prof. A. Chiappelli. 
The Customs Policy of the German Socialists. N. Colajanni 
The Crisis in the Argentine Republic. Illus, E. Lorini. 
At the Congress of Imola. With Portraits. Ugo Ojetti. 
A New Theory of Aesthetics. Mario Pilo. 
Oct. 16. 
The Municipalisation of Public Services in England. 
Emile Zola. With Portrait. E. Masi. 
nd Reform in Southern Italy. M. Ferraris. 
The ‘‘ Aemilia Ars” Society. Illus. R. Pantini. 
The Turin Art Exhibition. Illus. G. Cena. 


Nuova Parola.—Rome. 13 frs. per ann. 
Idealism in the ‘I'wentieth Century. Prof. E. Mat arezali. 
Prof. Charles Richet. F. Abignente. 
A Holy Crusade. . Yolande. 
The Present and the Future of Alcohol. D 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Kim.”” Evelyn. 


THE SPANISH AND 


Ciudad de {Dios.—Reat Monasterio DEL Scien ae MApRID. 
pesetas perann. Oct. 

The History of Ireland. A. M. ‘Tonna-Barthet. 

Church and State. Placido Angel R. Lemos. 

The Spanish-American War; Who were Guilty? C. Crispo Salustio. 

Processions ; Canonical Law. Pedro Rodriguez. 


‘Espafia Moderna.—Cuvestro pe Sanro Dominco 16, MApbRID. 
40 pesetas per ann. Oct. 
Spanish Concordats. Jeronime Becker. 
‘The Exploration of the Orinoco. Juan Perez de Guzman. 
The Law of Divorce and Its Drawbacks. Edmundo Gonzalez-Blanco. 


jNuestro Tiempo.—Fvenc: ae AL 114, MAprID. 
NO, 2I. 
‘Thoughts on the Labourer. Gustavo Morales. 
Blozwenvelden. R. Blanco Fombona. 
Poland and Catalonia. J. Martos O’Neale. 
Coast Defence. J. de la Llave. 
The Liberty of the Subject in Spain. Marquis de Figuera. 


46 frs. per ann. 


L. G. Vacchelli. 


Oct. 1. 


r. F. Mathieu. 


24 firs. per ann, 


THE DUTCH 


1s. 8d. Oct. 


wenerien’ s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 
oO. B. P. van Ijss2 alstein. 


. Nieuwenkamp, Artist. Illus. 
pa. Old Batavia. Illus, S. Kalff. 
Dutch Masters at the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Illus. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn. Maarten. 
Joan Réell. With Portrait. Prof. 

The Kerkradz Coal Mine. Illus, V 
The Suburbs of Madrid. Illus. 


Max Roos:s. 


. @Aulnis de Bourouill. 
. Openoorth and H. M. Krabbé. 
J. Hora Adema. 


THE RUSSIAN 


16s. per ann. Oct. 


EW OF REVIEWS. 


Université Catholique.—25, Rue pu Piat, Lyon. 
ear. Oct. 
Religious Persecution in the Diocese of ‘Tallyrand. 
Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 
“* Sartor Resartus.” Abbé Delfour. 
The Genius of Rabelais. J. Laurentis, 


MAGAZINES. 


Oct. rs. 
Problems of Modern Life. Jean Delville. 
The Death of Emile Zola. The Editor. 
Arturo Graf, Poet. .E. Bordero. 
P. Villari and the Social Question in Italy. E. Soccoli, 
Last Words from Herbert Spencer. A. Reghini. 


Problemi dal Lavoro.—Oct. 10. 
A Centenary of Labour Legislation. Prof. G. Merloni. 
The Socialist Congress at Imola. P, Lavini. 
Labour Bureaux in Germany. P. Umbreil. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via DELLA Pace 2, FLORENCE. 
Oct. a 

Danteand a Page of Florentine History. . Vitali. 

The Religious Question among Latin ad Contd. 
Vitelleschi. 

Charles de Montalembert. Concl. G. Grabinski 

Love in the Life and the Works of Dante. L. Gerboni. 

On the Future of Italy. S. Ghebora. 

Emile Zola. Antonio Fogazzaro. 


Rivista Moderna.—Via a ANO 37, RoME. 
M. Pelletan’s Fortunate Erro:. 
Russian Studies. Ilmarinen. 
Royal Rights and Human Rights. 
Emile Zola; Letters and Autograph. 


Socialismo.—Via S. Cravpio 57, Rome 
Pseudo-Reforms at the Congress at Imola. G. Ferrero. 
Report of the Congress at Imola 


Vita Internazionale.—Miian. Oct. 5 
The Crisis in Italian Political Parties. E. Vidari. 
War and Peace in the Nineteenth Century. E. T. Moneta. 
— Emigration to New York. G. C. Speranza. 


P. R. du Magny 


Oct. x. 


LItalico, 


Sept. 25. 


Emile Zola. G. Calvi. 
PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 
20 La Lectura.—CervanTEs 30, MAprip. 24 frs. perann. No. 21. 


New Aspects of the History of Spanish Law. 
The Biscayan Dialect. M. de Unamune. 
Emilio Verhaeren. Ramon Perez de Ayala. 


R. Altamira. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizarro17, MApRID. 2 pesetas 
Oct. 15. 

Another Plan for an Airship. J. Mesa y Ramos. 

Studies in Anthropology and Soci ology. M. G. Maestre. 

The _ a“ and Hangings of Cuencia Cathedral. 


J. Deleito Pinuela. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po AtmapA 74, LisBoy. 
15 frs. per ann. No. 60. 
Flanders and Portugal in Former Times. Oscar Godin. 
The Portuguese Congo. J. H. Corte Real. 
Penal Transportation and Colonisation. Silva Telles. 
The Colonisation Movement. B. de Bettencourt. 


MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Oct. 
Do Our Legends and Fairy Tales come from India? G. Busk-n Huet. 
Greek and Dutch Proverbs. Dr. D. C. Hesseling. 
The Bruges Style of Painting. Miss G. H. Marius. 
William Hazlitt. Dr. Byvanck. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
The Care of the Insane. Dr. L. S, Lg 
H. J. E. Tendeloo. 


Car 
Emile Zola. 


The Training of Indian Officials. 


MAGAZINES. 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Pererssurc. A. S. Suvorin. Oct. Thz Church and Music. M. Lisitsuin. 
Recoliections of the Rebellion of 1863. S. S. Orlitsky. A Voyage on the Amu-Darya. A. E. Rossinkova. 
‘The Family Chronicle of the Tolstoys. M. N. Nazimova. 
The Censure of the Epoch of the Great Reforms. Contd. N. A. Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. PererspurG, Srasskava 1 BackAvava. 
Englehardt. Sept. 30. 


A Pilgrimag: to Palestine. Contd. I. P. Yuvatcheff. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererspurc, RaziezHaya 7. Oct. 
ag se and his Time. G. Insaroff. 
V. Gogol. Contd. N. Kotl arevsk 
Sketches of the History of b 
Baranowsky. 


Russki Viestnik.—Sr. Prrexssu RG, NEvski 135. Oct. 
Travel Sketches in Macedonia. P. D. 
Zionism. V. Velitchko. 


5 


olitical Economy. Concl. M. Tugan- 


Peasant Agriculture i in Theory and Practice. 
Orthodox Converts to Islam and Heathenism. 
Travels in Syria. S. Kendrushkin. 

Russian Machine-Building. P. Kozmin. 


A. V. Pizshekhonoff. 
A. Baranof. 


Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. Perersevrc, GALERNAYA 20, Oct. 
Gold Prospecting in South America, I. S. Clark. 
The Speculation in Land. oroponof. 
The Russians in Quantung. A. Khvostof. 


Court A, Tolstay’s Trilogy as a National Tragedy. I. Kotlyarevsky. 


11 firs, per half. 


30 fers. per ann. 


Senator F. Nobili 


J. Jimenez de Aguilay y 
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ESPERANTO. 





AN AUXILIARY INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


invitation last month that it has been impossible 

to reply fully to all the enquiries. Before doing so 
here I must supply a singular hiatus in the October 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, due chiefly to the cutting down of 
the article upon Esperanto. Professor Samenhof’s por- 
trait was given, but not the statement that it is this 
Polish gentleman who is the author of the artificial 
language which he has named Esperanto—so named 
because of the hope always present in his mind that an 
international language would lead to union, and union 
and peace are interchangeable terms. 

I give here the enquiries and the answers. 

1. Ls there a text-book on the language, and where can 
it be obtained ?—There is but one English text-book 

ublished as yet, though translations of two others are 
in preparation. The one at present in use has been 
sufficient for the majority of people. It is called 
“Esperanto. Complete Instruction Book with Two 
Vocabularies. Translated by R. H. Geoghegan.” Mr. 
Geoghegan is Consul in Tacoma, Washington. He is 
translating one grammar, and Mr. Rhodes another. 
“Esperanto” may be obtained from the Touring Club 
of France, as mentioned in answer to Question IV. But 
as it is a nuisance to many people to write abroad for 
books, we will gladly forward the addresses of those who 
would like to have this little manual upon the receipt of 
83d., the extra penny to cover cost of sending orders 
and post office orders. We will send direct to the 
Esperanto headquarters in Sweden, but it will probably 
be ten days before the book can be received ; a postcard 
to us on receipt will prevent any mistakes, The French 
manuals may be obtained of M. M. Hachette. 

2. Are there any other helps to learning the language 
attainable 2—A London gentleman has promised to give 
free lessons to any five people who will meet at his house ; 
on condition that, zf fossible, when they have learned 
they will do their best to teach others. But there is 
not much need of help in the study of the language—it 
would of course be necessary to meet if practice in speak- 
ing were desired. 

3. Are there any periodicals printed in the language ? 
—Not in England as yet. The language itself is not 
many years old. La Lingvo Internacia is to be pro- 
cured at the Esperantist Club, Upsala, Sweden, and 
L’Esperantiste, printedin French and Esperanto in parallel 
columns, from M. René Lemaire, & Epernay, Marne, 
France. ‘The price of both is 3s. 6d. a year. There are 
akout 150 works of various kinds printed, including a 
translation of ‘“ Hamlet.” 

4. Can anyone be put in correspondence with a person 
abroad in a few weeks time ?—In less time. L’Esperantiste 
publishes addresses as a part of its plan, and the 
“ Esperanto ” manual, price 74d., to be obtained from the 
Touring Club of France, 1o Place de la Bourse, Paris, 
contains letters in Esperanto. If you translate these 
into your own language and forward them, with a printed 
form given, to Professor Samenhof, Dzika 9, Warsaw, 
Poland, together with five penny stamps for postage, you 
will receive the address book of the year and will have 
your ‘own name inserted the next year. But as the 


. many answers have reached me in response to my 


Professor is no longer young and is overwhelmed with 
letters, there may be some delay. 

For the rapidity with which Esperanto may be mas- 
tered by some I give two examples of what has happened 
within this last month. A gentleman wrote to Mr. J. 
Rhodes, of 54, Drewry Terrace, Keighley, Yorks, in 
answer to a letter which appeared in the A/orning Leader. 
Mr. Rhodes gave the address where the little booklet, 
‘“* Esperanto,” might be had. He procured it, set him- 
self resolutely to master it, and after two days’ hard 
study was enabled to write and do business with 
persons in Spain and Sweden. Another wrote to 
Mr. H. O’Connor, 7, St. Stephen’s Square, Bayswater, on 
the 8th October. He also procured the Manual, and 
before the lapse of a week (which includes the time lost in 
procuring the book) he wrote a charming letter in Espe- 
ranto to Mr. O’Connor. But here I must put in a warning. 
Probably these two people were exceptional ; in any case 
they would scarcely have been able to memorize the whole 
of the manual, but w7¢h ts aid a clear, accurate letter could 
certainly be compiled in that time. This does not mean 
facility in sPeaking, which is quite another thing, because 
much would depend upon the vocabulary of the learner. 
For example, anyone knowing Latin, and either French, 
Spanish, or German, would have fewer words to commit 
to memory. Now what ordinary person could take up a 
grammar and dictionary of any unknown language, say for 
instance Swedish, and be able, with the grammar before 
him, to write a letter in that language in two days? The 
Esperanto grammar consists of 16 rules, Perhaps 
an example will serve best to show the plan 
upon which the language is based. Son is flo. 
Thence we get filino, daughter; bofilo, a son-in-law ; 
filido, a son’s child ; fila, filial ; malfila, unfilial. Or take 
the verb “to learn,” which is lerni; from it we get at 
least twenty words, ¢.g., lernejo, school; lernisto, the 
teacher ; lernebla, possible to learn ; lernema, scholarly ; 
and soon. In Esperanto, as in all languages, the pre- 
positions and conjunctions have to be learned by heart. 
All European languages have contributed to its formation, 
but the majority of roots are Latin, and the word for 
“and” is Greek, possibly to prevent confusion, the Latin 
“ et” being used in word-building. 

The objections which have reached me are these :— 
1. No artificial language can be idiomatic. 2. The use 
of “j” as a plural is stupid, “when “s” is so universal. 
3. The Esperantist alphabet is poor. 

It is a part of the scheme of Dr. Samenhof that idioms 
should be avoided ; one of the great stumbling-blocks 
of language students has always been the unfamiliar 
idioms. 

The letter “j” is more useful as a plural than “s”; it 
avoids complications, “‘s” being so often a verb termina- 
tion. With its proper sound it is also pretty, “boj” sounding 
much as our “ boy” does. 

The alphabet is not complicated, and is similar to our 
own, the difference being that soft letters are distin- 
guished from hard by carets, and that “q” and “w” are 
left out. This was purposed by Dr. Samenhof; for 
Esperanto should be, and is, as simple as is compatible 
with completeness. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 
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teach the most capable boys.” Thus said 

Professor Armstrong to the members of the 
British Association in September. He was not referring 
to the teaching of modern languages, but of Latin, and 
his speech showed that the study of Latin is not 
always and of necessity the best means for mental 
discipline, whilst its inference is that modern lan- 
guage teachers in England are not always properly 
equipped for their work, and that some _ boys 
are bad at ;languages. Those who have not seen 
the full report of the Belfast meeting will find two 
different phases of the educational question treated of in 
the October issues of the School World and the Practical 
Teacher. The reports are very profitable reading. Some 
of us can remember the modern language teaching of 
thirty-five years ago ; the teaching, that is to say, which 
was given in the large number of lower middle-class 
schoals scattered up and down the country. French was 
a fashionable requirement in such schools, the teacher 
who had a smattering of the grammatical forms, and was 
able to give a fair English rendering, 7 writing, of a 
few anecdotes from a recueil choisé, being considered 
a competent instructor. This deficiency in know- 
ledge had, of course, to be covered by exercises with 
a key attached, the poor teacher, with infinite pains, 
«carefully correcting, after school hours, by means 
of the key, and becoming entirely nonplussed when, by 
chance, some pupil actually knowing French gave in 
an exercise which did not quite square with the key. 
‘To speak French was not reckoned necessary. We 
have changed all that, and one of the urgent needs 
of the present day is to provide the means for a sojourn 
abroad for those who do intend to become capable 
teachers and yet, though loving their work, lack the 
money necessary for foreign travel. International 
correspondence cannot supply this need except inci- 
dentally. It is, for example, absolutely impossible 
so to arrange the correspondence that an exchange 
of visits follows as a matter of course. Names are 
sent in from schools at the far north of Scotland and 
the still farther away Riviera and Corsica, and even if 
one of the pair of correspondents so linked by letters 
has the means of travelling so far, the other may not 
have. 

At the outset, however, we clearly foresaw the limits of 
our work, although the numbers to be put in touch were 
certainly not foreseen. I am reminded of this limit by a 
quaint, pathetic reproach from a girl, who writes : “ You 
are always trying to encourage us to learn foreign 
languages—but you do not give us work ¢o do when we have 
learnt them.” Neither can we assure an interchange of 
Visits, though we promote this whenever possible. 


rm ‘HE most capable teachers have been chosen to 


LEAVES FROM THE LETTER-BOOK. 


LONDON, June, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Stead,-—I hope I am not too presumptuous in writ- 
ing to you, but you have often said you like to know how your 
correspondents ‘‘ get on.” I have, first, to thank you for having 
been the means of introducing me toa French-speaking corre- 
spondent five yearsago. Our correspondence has given me many 
pleasant hours, I have been six times to see my friend, and he 
has been once to me and is coming for the Coronation. My 
correspondent has also been the mainstay of a society started in 
his town called the Anglophiles, and officially recognised by the 
authorities. Iread French fluently, but I cannot yet speak or 
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understand with ease—although I am quite able to undertake a 
walking tour in France every year, and, going alone, have to 
speak the language. I have travelled long distances without 
difficulty except once, when, overtaken by the darkness, I had to 
camp out in a barn,— Yours faithfully, R. F. 
PARIS, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—I was very glad to hear from you, and send you a 
list of girls wanting English correspondents. The intercliange 
of letters has been a real success ; most of the English girls have 
proved capital writers, and our girls are delighted when thvy get 
letters from their English friends, with whom they exchange 
small presents and picturesque postcards. I am sure that, in 
time, this work will change the wrong ideas that neighbouring 
nations have the one of the other, and that thus distrust and 
hatred will be turned to confidence and friendship. The seniling 
of children to spend their holidays in foreign countries will «also 
lead to a great improvement in this respect. We had here 
a keen disappointment this summer ; we had obtained from the 
Conseil Municipal a grant for holiday scholarships for four virls 
from the Grammar School ; but through some informality the 
money did not arrive in time, and we have had to put the 
visit off until next year. I think a sojourn abroad is very 
important, especially for women who intend to teach ; in every 
way it enlarges the vision and widens the intellect.—Y ours 
sincerely, 5. 

Will our foreign readers please note the following 
letter :— 

Dear Sir,—In connection with your foreign exchange it has 
struck me that an exchange of newspapers would be a good 
thing. I will willingly post the Léverpool Daily Post to any 
German friend who will send me the Cologne Gazette every nixht, 
and the Academy to any French lady or gentleman who will send 
me a similar weekly French journal. 

I will with pleasure send Mr. Jones’s address to any 
inquirer from France or Germany. As will be seen, my 
letters are all in favourable terms. The monotony is 
pleasant to me, but readers would prefer variety, so I am 
quite open to complaints ! 

NOTICES. 

Those schoolmasters or parents who send in lists of 
scholars desiring to correspond should always in every 
case send the age of each one, and also give some general 
idea of the social status of parents when German corre- 
spondents are desired; for such it is also necessary to 
send a 2:d. stamp. For all other countries this is unne- 
cessary. 

Many Russian Joys desire correspondents. 

Adults are asked to contribute one shilling towards the 
cost of search, and tosend a postcard so soon as the first 
letter arrives from abroad. 

Letters should be endorsed “ International Correspon- 
dence.” 

Contributions for Comrades Al/ should be sent in not 
later than the first week in February, and earlier if 
possible. Enquirers about Esperanto will find elsewhere 
in the REVIEW a second article on the subject. 

We have been asked by readers about Concordia. 
This journal is the organ of a world-wide society, the 
members of which are free to communicate with one 
another upon any and every subject, including Esperanto. 
The subscription is about ten shillings in all, and a 
specimen of the magazine may be had for sixpence. 
Address of office, 77, Rue Denfert-Rochereau, Paris. 
The articles are in several languages, but the English 
portion is small, 
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‘‘ For Better? For Worse?” 


THESE are the pleasant, gossipv reminiscences which 
Mr, Russell contributed to the 7@ tev, and are slight but 
entertaining. Mr. Russell thinks 10at while some of the 
changes of the world have been ; nocuous and a few 
beneficial, the great majority have*Meen gross, palpable 
deteriorations. It is to be regrett:S: that, with so much 
serious matter for his indictment, Mr. Russell should 
have discovered a mare’s nest in oc ‘ultism, for he says 
where occultism is praised all veratity and self- respect 
disappear. Mr. Russell is at least frank, and lets us 
briefly understand that if he had the power he would 
burn all psychic students, clairveyants, mediums, and 
the rest; relying on the authority of Moses’ and the 
practice of Sir Matthew Hale. Being unable to burn 
these unfortunates, he suggests they should be boycotted. 
I wonder how much serious thought George Russell has 
ever given to the subject upon which he pronounces so 
airily his damnatory judgment. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
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